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Fig.  26.    Site  of  nesting  colony  of  bank  swallows  inside  of  a  compacted  sand 
dune  along  beach  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  North  Pond.    June  11,  1935. 


Fig.  27.  General  view  of  the  beach  and  June  habitat  on  the  peninsula  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  North  Pond.  Nesting  site  of  piping  plovers,  common  tern 
and  spotted  sandpiper.    June  16,  1936. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  concept  of  the  survey  reported  upon  in  these  pages  was  that 
of  the  late  Dr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  formerly  Director  of  the  Roosevelt 
Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station.  It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  desire 
to  have  a  study  of  the  ornithology'  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State,  with  emphasis  upon  the  ecological  aspects.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  results  obtained  may  in  some  measure  fulfill  Dr.  Johnson's 
wishes. 

The  i)aper  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  all  birds 
ever  recorded  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  deals 
mainly  with  the  summer  visitants,  including  those  late  spring  and 
early  fall  migrants  which  happened  to  be  encountered.  The  few 
records  of  casual  or  accidental  visitors,  based  mainly  upon  references 
in  tile  literature,  are  confined  principally  to  the  summer  season. 

Plumage  descriptions  of  the  birds  have  been  largely  omitted,  since 
these  are  available  in  any  standard  work.  However,  where  certain 
markings  or  actions  of  a  species  have  particularly  impressed  the 
author  as  being  helpful  to  the  observer  in  identification,  these  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  discussion. 

\\niile  a  few  notes  on  the  economic  bearing  of  certain  species  are 
included,  this  subject  has  not  been  emphasized.  \'alid  conclusions 
on  the  local  economic  relations  of  the  species  would  have  entailed 
far  more  detailed  study  than  time  and  facilities  permitted,  and  could 
not  possibly  liaxe  covered  the  geographic  extent  it  was  desired  to 
include. 

The  author  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  late  Dr.  C.  E.  Johnson  for 
his  valuable  suggestions  and  imstinting  practical  help  in  supplying 
all  possible  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  study,  up  to  shortly  before 
his  death ;  to  ]\Ir.  W.  A.  Dence,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Station, 
for  the  same  valuable  spirit  of  cooperation ;  to  IMrs.  Nancy  H.  Hyde 
for  assistance  in  getting  field  notes  and  manuscript  into  final  form ; 
and  to  Game  Protectors,  farmers,  landowners  and  others  who  mate- 
rially assisted  in  acquainting  the  author  with  various  local  features 
of  geography,  of  topography,  or  of  the  avifauna  itself,  that  enabled 
a  more  efficient  coverage  of  the  various  parts  of  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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LOCATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TERRITORY 

The  five  hundred  miles  that  form  the  northern  houndary  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  a  half  thousand  miles  of  wealth  in  bird-life. 
The  principal  condition  which  permits  of  this  unusual  richness  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  boundary  is  made  up  of  the  shore-line  of 
two  great  lakes  (Erie  and  Ontario )  and  of  two  great  rivers  (Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence).  Almost  all  types  of  fresh-water  as  well  as 
terrestrial  habitats  occurring  anywhere  in  the  northeastern  United 
States,  except  decidedly  mountainous  habitats,  are  well  represented 
along  this  strip. 

The  territory  upon  which  this  report  is  based  extends  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  from  Point  Breeze,  about  forty  miles 
west  of  Rochester,  to  a  point  on  the  New  York-Quebec  boundary 
line  northeast  of  Chateaugay.  The  field  work  was  done  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August  and  early  September  in  1935  and  1936. 
With  few  exceptions,  which  will  be  noted,  observations  were  made 
within  a  mile,  and  usually  much  less,  of  the  actual  boundary  or  shore. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  territory  covered  in  the  survey,  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  is  formed  by  Lake  Ontario  from  Point 
Breeze  to  its  northeast  corner  at  Cape  Vincent,  where  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  takes  its  origin  and  flowing  northeast  forms  the 
northern  boundary  as  far  as  St.  Regis,  about  twelve  miles  northeast 
of  Massena.  From  St.  Regis  the  boundary  extends  overland  due 
east  along  45  degrees  north  latitude  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Vermont  boundary  line. 

The  relation  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Ontario  basin  to  the  topography 
of  the  rest  of  the  State  is  outlined  in  the  following  description,  based 
upon  Bray  ('15,  pp.  51-52). 

The  Hudson-Champlam  valley  dissects  the  State  to  near  sea- 
level  from  north  to  south  near  its  eastern  border.  The  Catskills  in 
southeastern  New  York  reach  a  maximum  elevation  of  4,205  feet 
and  are  separated  from  the  much  larger  mass  of  the  Adirondacks  to 
the  north  by  the  Mohawk  Valley,  which  connects  the  Lake  Ontario 
basin  with  the  Hudson  Valley.  "The  lake  basin  country  is  con- 
tinued around  the  north  of  the  Adirondacks  as  a  broad,  low  plain, 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley"  (Bray,  loc.  ctt.).  In  the  west,  the  Genesee 
River  flows  northward  from  the  Alleghany  plateau  and  empties  into 
Lake  Ontario  north  of  Rochester.  The  present  survej'  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  Lake  Ontario  basin  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley, 
except  for  the  Malone  region  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Adirondack 
plateau.   Elevations  of  various  points  range  from  the  level  of  Lake 
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Ontario  (247  feet)  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  where  it  leaves 
the  State  boundary  (about  155  feet)  up  to  about  800  feet  near 
Malone. 

The  topography  from  Rochester  west  to  Point  Breeze  is  typically 
that  of  a  lake  plain — nearly  all  of  the  terrain  within  a  mile  of  the 
lake  lying  below  the  300-foot  contour,  and  all  of  the  relief  gentle  in 
slope.  The  beaches  are  of  rock,  gravel,  or  sand — the  last  named 
predominating  towards  the  east. 

A  series  of  five  bays  or  ponds,  representing  old  embayments  of 
Lake  Ontario  extends  from  23^  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Genesee  River  westward  for  five  miles.  The  westernmost  of  these, 
which  is  really  the  widened  mouth  of  Salmon  Creek,  is  known  as 
Braddock  Bay  (Fig.  32),  and  is  by  far  the  richest  in  fauna  and 
flora.  It  is  the  only  one  still  in  permanent  connection  with  Lake 
Ontario.  The  others  are  separated  from  the  lake  by  a  narrow  beach 
of  sand,  now  occupied  by  cottages. 

For  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Genesee  River  the  topography  immediately  back  from  the  lake  shore 
is  varied  and  exceedingly  rough  in  places.  This  is  most  pronounced 
at  Irondequoit  Bay  whose  banks  rise  precipitously  to  a  height  of  1 50 
feet  above  the  water. 

From  Nine-mile  Point  (nine  miles  east  of  Rochester)  to  Nigger 
Hill,  north  of  Sodus,  the  300-foot  contour  line  occurs  on  an  average 
of  about  one-half  mile  back  from  the  fiat,  rocky  shore.  Nigger  Hill 
is  the  westernmost  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  rises,  most  of  which 
are  drumlins  alternating  with  valleys  eastward  nearly  to  Oswego. 
The  structure  and  geolog)'  of  these  drumlins  have  been  described  in 
detail  (Slater,  '29).  In  Sodus  Bay  the  whole  topography  seems  to 
have  been  depressed,  so  that  the  hills  take  the  form  of  islands,  of 
which  at  least  one  (Arran)  rises  130  feet  above  the  water.  Between 
Sodus  and  Little  Sodus  bays  the  drumlins  are  longer  and  extend 
almost  due  north  and  south,  reaching  elevations  of  400  feet  or  more. 
Some  of  them  are  sharply  truncated  at  the  lake  shore,  where  dif- 
ferential erosion  of  the  clay  has  formed  bizarre  chimney  shapes  as 
much  as  150  feet  above  the  lake  (Fig.  36).  Nearly  all  of  the  valleys 
between  the  drumlins  of  this  series  approach  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  consequently  are  occupied  by  marshy  creeks  or  vegeta- 
tion-choked bays.  The  two  largest  are  East  and  Port  bays,  which 
are  separated  from  the  lake  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  These  barriers 
are  broken  through  in  time  of  flood  or  during  onshore  storms. 

From  Oswego  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake  most  of  the  land 
within  one-half  mile  of  the  shore  lies  below  the  280-foot  contour 
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line,  with  consequent  poor  drainage  and  predominance  of  swamps. 

Along  the  east  end  of  the  lake  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  have 
piled  the  fine  white  sand  into  dunes  (Fig.  35)  as  much  as  sixty  feet 
above  the  water.  The  open  water  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  smooth 
beach  and  the  ridge  of  wooded  dunes  which  protects  North  Pond 
from  western  storms  formed  perhaps  the  most  interesting  complex  of 
habitats  of  the  entire  survey. 

From  Stony  Creek  to  Cape  Vincent  the  shore-line  is  almost 
entirely  rock-bound.  This  section  of  the  coast  is  characterized  by  a 
series  of  prominent  peninsulas  and  intervening  bays.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  is  mostly  flat.  There  are  a  few  expanses  of  wild 
woodland  areas,  but  the  region  is  chiefly  agricultural.  Some  of  the 
most  luxuriant  clover  fields  of  the  nation  are  to  be  found  near  Cape 
Vincent. 

The  Thousand  Islands,  mostly  of  Precambrian  rock,  represent  the 
intersection  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  "Frontenac  axis"  which 
connects  the  Adirondacks  with  the  Laurentian  plateau  to  the  north- 
west in  Ontario  (Buddington,  '34,  p.  23).  While  largely  occupied 
by  resorts,  some  of  the  large  islands  in  the  river  near  Clayton  af¥ord 
wilder  habitats  where  some  of  the  more  uncommon  species  of  birds 
occur.  Wells  (or  Wellesley)  Island  (Figs.  30  and  31)  proved  to 
have  an  unusually  rich  avifauna.  This  and  Grindstone  Island  reach 
an  elevation  of  more  than  380  feet  in  places. 

The  regions  of  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek  and  Chippewa  Bay 
were  not  only  very  profitable  areas  for  study,  but  in  addition  were 
tlie  most  beautiful  places  seen  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  wildest  and  most  varied  scenery  of  the  survey  was  found 
near  Lonesome  Bay,  near  the  head  of  Black  Lake.  This  lake  is 
really  an  expansion  of  Indian  River,  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.    It  lies  about  five  miles  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

From  Ogdensburg  to  Massena  the  scenery  is  comparatively  unin- 
teresting because  most  of  the  land  along  the  river  is  devoted  to 
agriculture.  The  northern  boundary  of  New  York  leaves  the  water 
for  the  first  time  a  few  miles  below  Massena.  The  western  part  of 
this  boundary  passes  through  the  St.  Regis  Indian  Reservation, 
which  is  chiefly  an  area  of  native  hay  and  alder  swamp. 

The  boundary  remains  at  a  low  altitude  within  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  for  some  distance  to  the  east  after  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  proper  at  St.  Regis,  where  the  elevation  was  about  160  feet. 
Near  Fort  Covington  it  reaches  200  feet ;  the  Chateaugay  River 
crosses  it  at  about  400  feet ;  north  of  Clinton  Mills  it  reaches  a 
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maximum  elevation  of  over  iioo  feet,  thence  dropping  of?  rapidly  to 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  only  loi  feet  above  sea-level. 

Due  north  of  Malone  the  elevation  of  the  boundary  is  about  220 
feet.  Malone  lies  ten  miles  south  of  the  boundary  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  directness  with  which 
the  Adirondack  plateau  arises  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Under 
favorable  conditions  points  near  Malone  command  a  view  of  the 
valley  as  far  northeast  as  Montreal,  seventy-five  miles  away. 

The  climate  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Ontario  basin  is  much  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  highlands  to  the  south.  The  presence  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  add  their  moderating 
influence  to  that  of  low  elevation. 

Lake  Ontario  is  190  miles  long  and  53  miles  wide  (maximum) 
and  has  7,243  square  miles  of  water  surface.  The  approximate  mean 
depth  is  300  feet,  and  the  discharge  is  300,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
(New  International  Encyclopaedia,  1920).  The  upper  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  region  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  is  from  four  to  ten  miles  wide, 
and  moderates  the  climate,  at  least  locally.  The  river  becomes  much 
narrower  below  Chippewa  Bay,  and  averages  only  about  miles 
in  width  as  far  as  Quebec  {loc.  cit.). 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  New  York  is  of  the  continental,  rather  than  of  the 
oceanic  type.  Summers  are  warm,  winters  cold,  and  the  precipita- 
tion is  rather  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  twelve  months.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  entire  Lake  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
Valley  in  New  York  is  between  44°  and  48°  F.  (Schott,  '73)-  It 
is  between  40°  and  44°  F.  in  the  Malone  region,  and  hence  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  area  of  the  survey.  The  isotherm  for  the  mean 
summer  temperature  of  68°  F.  passes  south  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  a  few  miles  east  of  Rochester.  The  mean  summer  tempera- 
tures to  the  west  of  this  line  lie  between  68°  and  72°.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  limited  area  around  Oswego,  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  from  Cape  Vincent  to  Montreal.  However,  outside  of  these 
areas  the  mean  summer  temperature  in  the  territory  of  the  survey  is 
less  than  68°.  Mean  winter  temperatures  east  of  Oswego  range 
between  20°  and  24°  F. ;  west  of  Oswego,  from  24°  to  28°  F. 

The  rainfall  (including  melted  snow)  ranges  between  31  inches 
at  ( )s\vego  and  39  inches  at  Watertown. 

According  to  Bartholomew's  "Atlas  of  IMeteorology"  (99)  the 
region  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  receives  2000-2250 
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hours  of  sunshine  annually,  while  north  and  northeast  of  there  the 
range  is  1750-2000  hours. 

The  following  table  gives  temperature  and  rainfall  data  for  various 
stations  within  this  region: 


Table  7  —  jVIkak 

Temperatures 

AND 

Precipitation 

FOR  THE 

Year, 

AND  FOR  June, 

July 

AND  August 

Mean  Temperatures: 

.\nxual 

June 

Tttt  V 

A  TTCTTQT 

Rochester   

47-6 

66.1 

70.7 

69.2 

Oswego   

46.8 

64.8 

70.4 

68.4 

Watertown   

. . . .  45.8 

Canton   

43-7 

70.5 

U/  .0 

63.6 

68.7 

66.4 

Malone  (3  years) 

60.2 

66.9 

63.5 

Precipitation  (in 

inches) : 

.\N'XUAL 

June 

July 

August 

Rochester   

32.9 

3-0 

2.9 

2.8 

Oswego   

30.9 

3-3 

2.9 

2.6 

33-6 

39.4 

Canton   

36.3 

3-3 

3-5 

3.6 

Moira   

3-4 

3.6 

3-3 

Malone    (0  years) 

3145 

3.6 

3-3 

2.1 

The  daily  range  of  temperature  is  quite  as  important  to  the  animals 
as  is  the  mean  temperature.  No  averages  are  available  for  any 
station  within  this  region,  but  the  following  mean  hourly  tempera- 
tures from  six  years'  readings  as  recorded  by  Schott  (loc.  cit.) 
at  Mohawk,  Herkimer  County  (elevation  435  feet)  are  being  used 
instead.  Mean  monthly  maxima  and  minima  at  Mohawk  lie  within 
the  same  limits  as  do  those  at  stations  within  the  territory  of  the 
survey ;  the  rhythm  and  magnitude  of  the  daily  variability  would  be 
very  similar. 

At  Mohawk  Mean  Temperatures  Mean  Daily  Range 

5  A.M.  4  P.M.  Mean 
{minimum)    Noon    {maximum)  Daily 

June    56  70  73.6         64.6  17.6 

July    61.3  74.7  78.4         69.6  17.1 

6  A.M. 

{minimum) 

August    60.3  72.9  76.1  67.7  15.8 

Along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  western  Monroe 
County  to  Oswego,  the  average  number  of  days  between  the  last 
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frost  of  spring  and  the  first  frost  of  autumn  is  170;  along  the  east 
end  of  the  Lake  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Alexandria  Bay  the 
period  is  160  days ;  thence  northeast  and  east  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  the  period  is  but  150  days  (Bray,  '15,  p.  62). 

The  mean  relative  humidity  fin  percent)  for  certain  stations  for 
1935  and  1936  is  as  follows : 


1935 

1936 

June 

July 

Aug. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Rochester  . . . 

•  65 

70 

67 

58 

52 

61 

Oswego  

72 

74 

70 

69 

67 

74 

Canton   

66 

69 

73 

LIFE  ZONES 

The  general  disposition  of  the  life  zones  in  New  York  State  is 
summarized  by  Eaton  ('10,  pp.  31-32)  : 

"New  York  is  so  situated  topographically  that  it  neither  connects 
intimately  with  the  Boreal  zone  on  the  north  nor  with  the  Upper 
Austral  on  the  south.  The  Adirondacks  are  separated  from  the 
main  Canadian  Zone  by  lowlands  of  less  than  500  feet  elevation 
which  are  typically  Alleghanian  in  fauna.  .  .  .  The  lowland 
of  western  New  York  is  practically  shut  off  from  direct  communica- 
tion to  the  southward  with  the  Carolinian  area  by  the  broad  northern 
expansion  of  the  Alleghany  plateau  which  extends  westward  from 
the  Catskills  entirely  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania.  Tims  tlie  only  efficient  connection  of  this 
lowland  with  the  Upper  Austral  is  by  a  narrow  strip  along  Lake 
Erie,  and  through  southern  Ontario  and  Michigan.  For  this  reason 
the  Carolinian  (Upper  Austral)  birds  which  breed  in  the  Lake 
Ontario  lowland  of  New  York  are  almost  entirely  migratory  species 
like  the  Chat  and  I^arge-billed  Water-thrush,  the  more  sedentary  or 
resident  species  failing  to  establish  themselves  permanently  on 
account  of  the  severe  winters  with  deep  snows,  which  destroy  such 
species  as  the  Bobwhite  and  Carolina  Wren." 

The  precise  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  life-zones  is  rather 
artificial,  especially  where  altitudinal  accentuation  is  lacking,  as  it  is 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  Most  of  this  region,  at 
least  east  of  Buft^alo,  is  theoretically  in  the  Transition  Zone 
(Alleghanian).  Carolinian  tendencies  are  strongest  towards  the 
southwest,  and  Canadian  Zone  tendencies  to  the  northeast,  and  again 
as  one  ascends  the  Adirondacks. 
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Fig.  29.  Looking  across  marsh  south  of  the  Lake  of  the  Isles,  Wells  Island. 
The  bushes  along  the  stream  are  typical  haunts  of  the  northern  yellow-throat, 
song  sparrow  and  goldfinch,  while  red-wings  nested  in  the  marsh.  .August 
5.  1936. 
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Fig.  30.  Iiiterspersion  of  wooded  and  open  habitats  usually  means  a  maximum 
number  and  variety  of  birds.  A  clump  of  aspen  in  center  foreground.  Other 
deciduous  trees  alternate  with  hay-fields  and  rocky  pastures.  Wells  Island. 
July  JO.  IQJ'S. 


Fig.  31.    Marsh  bordered  creek  and  northern  shore  of  Lake  of  the  Isles.  Wells 
Island,  July  2Q,  1936. 
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The  occurrence  of  Canadian  Zone  "islands"  in  an  Alleglianian 
"sea"  is  commented  upon  by  E.  H.  Forbush  ('27,  p.  xxii).  He  says, 
in  part : 

"A  low  swamp  with  a  cold  springy  bottom  and  a  dense  growth  of 
coniferous  trees  may  be  so  cool  in  summer  that  some  "Canadian" 
birds,  as  the  Canada  Warbler,  Northern  Water-thrush  and  Brown 
Creeper  will  breed  ( there )  .  .  .  while  on  nearby  highlands  that 
have  been  denuded  of  their  native  coniferous  forests  and  turned  into 
farms  with  deciduous  wood-lots,  x'\lleghanian  birds  alone  will  be 
found  nesting." 

This  description  quite  accurately  fits  certain  habitats  in  the  region 
of  our  survey,  particularly  along  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

THE  ECOLOGY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY 

The  biotic  habitats  of  any  region  may  be  logically  classified  by  the 
stages  in  ecological  succession  which  they  represent.  Such  classifica- 
tion permits  of  closer  and  more  detailed  analysis  than  does  the  life- 
zone  concept.  The  latter  concerns  itself  with  the  general  relations 
of  the  whole  fauna ;  the  ecological  treatment  is  concerned  with  the 
intimate  relations  between  the  fauna  and  every  variable  in  the 
environment. 

The  Climax  Formation.  The  ecological  position  and  relation- 
ships of  the  forests  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  region  have 
been  a  matter  of  some  controversy  with  ecologists.  Nichols  ('35) 
applies  to  the  area  the  name  "hemlock-white  pine-northern  hardwood 
region,"  or,  for  brevity,  "the  eastern  hemlock  region."  Conditions 
are  transitional  between  those  of  the  northern  conifer  forest  on  the 
north  and  the  eastern  deciduous  forest  on  the  south,  and  yet  dis- 
tinctive enough  to  warrant  a  separate  position.  Nichols  says,  in 
part : 

"The  climax  favored  by  climate  .  .  .  throughout  the  eastern 
hemlock  region  ...  is  a  mesophytic  forest  comprising  a  mix- 
ture of  evergreen  coniferous  and  deciduous  broadleaf  trees.  The 
more  characteristic  species  concerned  are  hemlock  (Tsttga  canaden- 
sis), sugar  maple  (Acer  sacchantni),  beech  (Fagus  grandifolia),  yel- 
low birch  (Bctiila  lutea),  eastern  white  pine  {Finns  strobus),  bass- 
wood  (Tilia  glabra),  American  elm  (Ulmus  americana),  white  ash 
(Fraxinus  americana) ,  red  oak  (Quercus  borealis),  black  cherry, 
red  spruce  (Ficea  rubra),  balsam  fir  (Abies  balsaniea) ,  white  spruce 
(Ficea  glauca) .  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum),  and  Norway  pine  (Finns 
resinosa)." 
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Sugar  maple  is  the  most  universally  and  abundantly  distributed 
tree,  followed  by  beech  and  hemlock.  Yellow  birch  is  of  some 
importance  especially  in  the  northern  part. 

The  eastern  hemlock  region  differs  from  other  formations,  accord- 
ing to  Nichols  {op.  cit.)  in  that  "there  is  no  one  plant  association 
which  stands  out,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  associations,  as  being 
the  climatic  climax." 

Bray  ('15)  divides  the  deciduous  forest  along  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  New  York  into  two  "zones."  Along  the  south  and  east  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  his  map  shows  "Zone  B"  extending  north  to 
Sacketts  Harbor.  The  principal  species  of  this  zone  are  mostly 
typical  dominants  of  the  eastern  deciduous  forest :  chestnuts,  oaks, 
hickories,  tulip-poplar,  red  cedar,  black  walnut,  butternut  and  others, 
but  because  land  occupied  by  these  forests  furnished  the  best  soil  for 
farming,  present  day  woodlands  in  the  basin  country  from  Oneida 
to  Oswego  are  of  the  "normal,  climatic  type  of  maple,  beech,  birch, 
hemlock  and  pine"  that  assert  themselves  on  elevated  ridges,  drum- 
lins,  etc.  (Bray,  op.  cit.,  pp.  55-57). 

From  Sacketts  Harbor  and  Cape  \'incent  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  and  east  to  Lake  Champlain  the  species  of  Nichols'  "eastern 
hemlock  region"  are  clearly  recognizable  in  Bray's  Zone  C:  sugar 
maple,  beech,  hemlock,  yellow  birch,  white  pine,  blue  beech,  black 
chern,^  and  striped  maple. 

Hydrosere.  Local  differences  condition  various  stages  in  eco- 
logical succession  and  result  in  widely  diverse  habitats.  As  lakes 
fill  in  they  initiate  succession  in  the  hydrosere.  According  to  Whit- 
ford  ('01.  pp.  312-316)  the  lakes  of  a  young  glacial  topography  arise 
as  a  direct  result  of  glacial  action,  or  by  "bars  cutting  off  lagoons 
from  the  larger  lakes,  or  by  spits  formed  across  their  embayments." 
\'arious  stages  of  the  latter  type  of  action  are  well  exemplified  along 
the  east  and  south  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  at  Juniper  Pond, 
Blind  Sodus  Bay,  East,  Port  and  Sodus  bays. 

As  the  lakes  fill,  cat-tails  and  then  sedges  appear  on  the  borders ; 
these  are  eventually  replaced  by  shrubs  (buttonbush — Cephalanthus, 
or  farther  north,  alders — Alnus).  Swamp-loving  trees  such  as  soft 
maple  (Acer  sacchariniim)  and  farther  north  tamarack  (Larix 
laricina)  succeed  the  shrubs.  Arbor  vitae  {Thuja  occidentalis)  fol- 
lows the  shrubs  or  tamaracks  in  some  places.  According  to  Whitford 
('01,  pp.  312-316)  this  happens  when  the  drainage  of  the  swamp  is 
retarded. 

Swampy  woods  along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
are  of  several  types.   From  Juniper  Pond  west  to  Point  Breeze,  and 
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perhaps  farther,  the  buttonbush  is  characteristic  of  the  smaller 
swamps  that  occur  along  creeks  entering  Lake  Ontario,  or  that  may 
be  watered  by  occasional  overflows  from  the  lake.  According  to 
Shelford  ('13,  p.  310)  buttonbush  represents  a  step  later  than  the 
cat-tail  stage.  Alder  and  soft  maple  swamps  occur  from  the  vicinity 
of  Oswego  (Snake  Creek)  east  and  north  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  two  species  are  mixed  in  the  Snake  Creek  swamp.  A  large 
swamp  at  the  head  of  Lonesome  Bay,  Black  Lake,  is  forested  with 
an  almost  pure  stand  of  mature  soft  maple. 

Eventually  the  climax  association,  that  is,  the  hemlock-white  pine- 
northern  hardwood  forest  of  Nichols,  supersedes  the  soft  maple, 
tamarack,  or  arbor  vitae  stage. 

The  following  diagram  graphically  represents  the  stages  of  suc- 
cession in  the  hydrosere : 


I.  Open  Water 

Embayments  of 
Lake  Ontario 


2.  Cat-tail  Marshes 


The  Hydrosere 


Glacial  Lakes 


Peat  Bogs 


Streams : 
Flood-plain 


Pioneer  Herbs 


3.  Sedge  stage 


Cottonwoods, 
Shrubs 


6.  Sub-climax  Forest  Flood-plain 

Forest 


7.  Climax  Forest 
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The  Geosere.  Stages  in  the  succession  of  plants  on  land  con- 
stitute tlie  geosere.  The  general  steps  in  a  forest  climax  are,  in 
order :  pioneer  weeds,  certain  perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  and  young 
trees,  subclimax  forest,  climax  forest.  The  component  species  vary 
with  edaphic  conditions.  The  climax  type  in  our  region  has  been 
described  above. 

Every  stage  in  the  succession  from  beach  to  climax  forest  is  well 
represented  within  the  space  of  a  few  rods  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  North  Pond.  Some  of  the  dunes  are  capped  by  beach-grass 
(Ammophila)  (Fig.  27).  The  beach  of  North  Pond,  being  sub- 
jected to  less  disturbance  than  that  of  the  lake,  becomes  covered  with 
vegetation  much  sooner.  A  species  of  grass  comes  in  rather  early, 
and  Cottonwood  seedlings  initiate  the  shrub  stage.  A  growth  of 
young  cottonwoods  interspersed  with  tufts  of  grass  covers  acres  along 
the  North  Pond  beach.  Older  cottonwoods  are  found  higher  up, 
on  some  of  the  larger  dunes,  and  on  tlie  end  of  the  ridge  that  sep- 
arates the  two  bodies  of  water.  Choke-cherry  (Primus  virginiana) 
is  found  witli  them  at  the  end  of  the  ridge.  The  crest  of  the  ridge 
and  the  less  steep  eastern  side  are  covered  with  such  climax  species 
as  hard  maple,  striped  maple  {Acer  pennsylvanicuin  ) .  a  few  hem- 
locks, white  pines  and  beeches.  The  choke-cherry  is  the  principal 
forest-edge  tree  here.    This  species  is  often  planted  by  birds. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  HABITATS  AND  THEIR  BIRDS 

The  Open  Water  of  Lake  Ontario.  All  of  the  birds  normally 
found  on  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  in  June  feed  upon  fish. 
The  alewife  (Po)iiolobus  pseiidoliareugus):,  so  abundant  that  it  might 
be  considered  as  a  "key  industry"  speciesTis-supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Lake  Ontario  about  1873  (Greeley,  '27,  p.  61).  It 
is  a  small  species  and  doubtless  furnishes  food  directly  for  fish-eating 
birds,  as  well  as  for  the  larger  fishes  (Bean.  '03.  p.  201). 

The  common  tern  is  the  most  characteristic  summer  bird  of  the 
open  water  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  is  a  fairly 
recent  development,  as  Eaton  ('10,  p.  145)  states  that  the  common 
tern  bred  in  New  York  only  on  the  seacoast.  Merwin  ('18) 
recorded  colonies  nesting  in  the  Thousand  Island  region  in  1916  and 
191 7.  Terns  feed  on  the  smaller  fishes  and  would  probably  not  be 
capable  of  handling  full-grown  alewives.  During  the  breeding  season 
common  terns  were  seldom  seen  more  than  three  miles  from  their 
nests.  Tliis  indicates  an  economy  on  the  part  of  nature  in  a  species 
that  would  be  capable  of  flying  much  greater  distances  for  foraging. 
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It  also  indicates  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  non-breeding  popula- 
tion to  associate  more  or  less  closely  with  the  breeding  birds. 

A  few  black  terns  from  the  I)reeding  colonies  of  the  marshes 
occasionally  feed  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  in  the  region  of  North  Pond 
confine  their  activities  chiefly  to  that  enclosed  body  of  water. 

Ring-billed  gulls,  probably  non-breeding  individuals,  occasionally 
visit  the  lake  at  least  as  far  south  as  North  Pond  in  late  spring,  for 
a  fiock  of  twenty-nine  lined  the  beach  near  the  outlet  on  June  13, 
1935.  Six  adults  and  seventeen  immature  birds  were  seen  in  the 
same  vicinit}'  June  12,  1936.  Small  numbers  breed  on  some  of  the 
islands  toward  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  Ontario. 

No  herring  gulls  were  seen  in  June,  although  a  few  were  later 
found  breeding  near  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Five 
Caspian  terns,  associated  with  the  other  terns  and  gulls,  stood  on  a 
sand-bar  in  Lake  Ontario  near  North  Pond,  June  16,  1936.  They 
finally  flew  northwards.  There  is  a  breeding  colony  ofif  Kingston, 
Ontario  (Baillie  and  Harrington,  '36,  p.  40).  Twelve  immature 
and  one  adult  Bonaparte's  gulls,  with  other  species,  also  were  seen 
oft  North  Pond,  June  16,  1936. 

The  red-breasted  merganser  is  a  common  breeder  (Fig.  42)  on  the 
islands  of  the  northeast  corner ;  the  American  merganser  much  rarer, 
at  least  on  the  American  islands. 

The  remaining  species  that  are  regularly  found  on  the  open  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario  in  June  are  non-natatorial,  unlike  the  preceding. 
These  are  the  great  blue  heron,  belted  kingfisher,  bald  eagle  and  crow. 

As  July  advances,  the  southward  drift  of  Laridae  (gulls  and  terns) 
brings  herring  and  ring-billed  gulls  in  numbers,  and  a  few  Bona- 
parte's to  the  beaches  and  breakwaters  of  Sodus  Bay,  Rochester, 
and  other  south  shore  localities.  In  1935.  herring  and  ring-billed 
gulls,  accompanied  by  two  adult  Bonaparte's  gulls,  arrived  at  Sodus 
Bay.  July  23.  There  were  about  eight  or  ten  of  the  first  two  species ; 
nearly  all  immature  birds.  The  numbers  increased  rapidly  after 
that  date ;  consequently  about  two  hundred  were  present  on  July  27. 
The  process  continues  until  the  beginning  of  fall,  and  probably  much 
longer.  A  flock  of  four  hundred  (estimated)  birds  of  both  species 
was  seen  at  Windsor  Beach.  Rochester,  August  27,  1935.  Twenty- 
four  immature  and  one  adult  Bonaparte's  gulls  were  associated  with 
them.  Exactly  the  same  count  of  Bonaparte's  gulls  (with  only  one 
adult)  was  made  there  the  following  day,  while  on  August  31, 
twenty-five  were  estimated  to  be  present.  The  number  had  dwindled 
to  about  twenty  on  September  6. 
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Adult  and  young  black  terns  were  seen  feeding  about  the  head 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  along  with  common  terns  in  August. 

The  black  duck,  while  usually  associated  during  the  nesting  season 
with  marshes  and  inclosed  bodies  of  water,  is  occasionally  seen  on 
the  open  waters  of  the  lake,  especially  between  the  islands  to  the 
northeast.  Along  the  south  shore,  east  of  Oswego,  a  flock  of  nine 
apparently  full-grown  birds  flew  out  from  a  rocky  ledge  along  the 
shore,  where  they  had  been  resting,  and  settled  on  the  water  several 
hundred  yards  out  (July  3,  1935).  By  a  strange  coincidence  another 
flock  of  nine  (possibly  the  same  flock)  was  flying  over  the  water 
parallel  to  the  shore  five  or  six  miles  east  of  the  previous  locality  on 
July  5- 

The  common  loon  probably  breeds  in  small  numbers  on  some  of 
the  islands  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  unquestionably  does  so  near 
Chippewa  Bay.  A  single  individual,  possibly  a  straggler,  was  seen 
near  shore  about  seven  miles  northeast  of  Oswego,  July  3,  1935. 

Table  8  shows  some  of  the  dates  of  migration  of  gulls  and  terns 
in  the  Lake  Ontario  region.  It  indicates  that  these  birds  are  prac- 
tically absent  along  the  south  shore  from  early  June  until  the  third 
week  in  July.  Pigeon  Island  is  near  the  northeastern  corner  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  Canada  (see  Map  2). 


Table  8.  Dates  of  Migration  of  Gulls  and  Terns  on  Lake 
Ontario,  as  Observed  in  1935  and  1936.  The  Points  of 
Observation  are  Well  South  of  the  Breeding  Localities 


Species 

Glaucous  gull  

Great  black-backed  gull . 

Am.  herring  gull   

Ring-billed  gull  

Bonaparte's  gull   

Black  tern  


Spring: 
Last 
SsEM 
July    3,  1936 


LilCAUTY 

Cape  Vincent 


Common  tern. 
Caspian  tern. . 


June  17.  1936 
June  17,  1936 


June  16,  1936 


Fall: 
First 

Seen-  Localitt 

(Anomalous  record) 
July  13.  1936    Pigeon  I. 

  July  22,  1933    Sodus  Bay 

North  Pond   July  22.  1035    Sodus  Bay 

North  Pond   July  23.  193S    Sodus  Bay 

(Aug.  27,  1936  St.  Lawrence  R.) 

  July  23.  I93S    Sodus  Bay 

(July    2.  1934  Sodvis  Bay) 

  July  24.  1935    Sodus  Bay 

North  Pond   July  22.  1935    Sodus  Bay 

(July  13.  1936  Pigeon  I.) 

Date  for  Sodus  Bay  in  parentheses  are  from  Beyer  (IIS). 

Sheltered  Bays  and  their  Birds.  Food-producing  aquatic  vege- 
tation in  the  shallower,  more  protected  bays  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
other  lakes  provide  places  where  aquatic  birds,  particularly  ducks, 
make  their  headquarters  after  the  nesting  season. 

Braddock  Bay  (Fig.  32)  is  unusually  attractive  to  waterfowl. 
That  famous  duck-food,  wild  celery  (I'allisncria  spiralis),  is 
abundant;  pondweed  (Potamogeton  spp.)  occurs.    Water  star-grass 
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(Heteranthera  dubia)  was  so  abundant  on  the  more  protected  part 
of  the  bay  in  early  September  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
flooded  lawn.  Duckweed  {Lemna  and  Wolffia)  gave  the  surface  of 
Buttonwood  Creek  an  opaque  green  film  broken  by  many  paths  of 
muskrats  and  hungry  waterfowl.  McAtee  ('15,  p.  6)  records  frog- 
bit  {Limnohium  sp.)  as  a  duck-food  found  in  Braddock  Bay. 

This  wealth  of  aquatic  vegetation  begins  to  attract  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  ducks  in  late  August  and  early  September  that  even- 
tually give  rise  to  the  great  fall  gatherings,  for  which  Braddock  Bay 
is  famous  in  tlie  annals  of  wild-fowling.  Beginning  with  the  locally 
nesting  black  ducks  and  possibly  some  blue-winged  teal,  the  popula- 
tion is  augmented  by  blacks  from  neighboring  regions.  A  flock  of 
over  one  nundred  ducks  had  their  headquarters  in  a  warm,  lazy 
"bay"  in  the  cat-tails,  on  September  7,  1935.  The  great  numbers  of 
feathers  floating  on  the  water  indicated  that  moulting  was  not  com- 
plete. There  were  four  baldpates,  a  sprinkling  of  mallards  (females, 
immatures  and/or  moulting  males)  and  a  considerable  number  of 
blue-winged  teal  in  addition  to  the  black  ducks.  Later  three  or  four 
pintails  and  about  four  green-winged  teal  joined  the  throng. 

After  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season  the  ducks  here  enjoy 
security  no  longer.  Of  a  series  of  five  embayments,  Braddock  Bay 
is  the  westernmost  and  is  by  far  the  most  favorable  for  ducks.  The 
easternmost,  known  as  Round  Pond,  is  decidedly  the  smallest,  and 
has  been  made  a  game  sanctuary.  Probably  not  one-tenth  as  many 
birds,  especially  ducks,  are  found  on  Round  Pond  as  occur  at  Brad- 
dock Bay.  Yet  Braddock  Bay  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  while  the  comparatively  worthless  Round  Pond,  which 
is  dry  in  drouth  years,  will  remain  a  sanctuary. 

The  head  of  Lonesome  Bay,  Black  Lake,  supports  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  wild  rice  {Zizania  paliistris)  which,  as  August  advances, 
attracts  an  increasing  number  of  black  ducks  and  a  few  wood  ducks. 
A  rich  growth  of  submerged  aquatics  includes  the  pondweed 
{Potamogcton  foliosus  Raf.),  waterweed  (Elodea),  and  coon-tail 
{Ceratophyllmn  demersiim).  The  yellow  flowers  of  bladderwort 
(Utricularia  vulgaris  americana)  are  frequent  along  the  edge  of 
the  channel  of  Black  Creek  as  it  winds  its  way  through  the  wild 
rice  to  open  water.  An  abundance  of  duckweed  {Lemna  sp.)  cov- 
ered the  surface  of  the  creek  farther  in  the  woods  and  furnished 
food  for  wood  ducks. 

Birds  of  the  Open  Waters  of  Small  Lakes  and  Streams. 

A  few  species  of  birds  show  a  decided  preference  for  small  bodies 
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of  open  water,  such  as  small  lakes  or  streams.  The  wood  duck  is 
one  in  particular  that  was  found  in  such  places  when  surrounded 
by  heavy  woods.  The  kingfisher  is  likewise  fond  of  such  habitats, 
and  the  kingbird  has  learned  the  ec<jnomy  of  sitting  on  some  pro- 
truding snag  and  waiting  there  for  insects  that  are  attracted  by  the 
water.  The  green  herrin,  too,  prefers  .such  waters  to  the  more 
strenuous  ones  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  spotted  sandpiper  nests 
wherever  level  shores  ])ermit.  During  migrations  the  solitary  .sand- 
pij)er  seeks  woodland  j^onds  or  wood-bordered  streams  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  open  beaches. 

Birds  of  the  Beaches.  The  sandy  beaches  at  the  east  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  adjacent  North  Pond  afford  by  far  the  most 
undisturbed  beach  habitat.  A  colony  of  common  terns  and  a  number 
of  pairs  of  piping  plover  nested  at  the  end  of  the  sandy  peninsula 
just  south  of  the  outlet  of  North  Pond. 

Where  early  stages  of  vegetation  occur,  such  as  clumps  of  grass 
and  Cottonwood  seedlings,  the  spcjtted  sandpiper  hollows  out  a 
depression  for  its  four  pointed  eggs  (Fig.  47 j.  A  few  terns  nest 
amongst  sparse  vegetation  (Fig.  49)  but  most  of  the  colony  use 
the  adjacent  sand  areas.  The  ever  adaptable  song  sparrow  occasion- 
ally has  its  territory  in  this  habitat,  far  from  its  neare.st  relatives. 
Thus,  in  June,  1936,  a  song  sparrow's  nest  containing  four  eggs 
was  found  beneath  a  small  clump  of  Aiiiniophila,  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  from  the  nest  of  a  common  tern,  but  at  least  a  half  mile 
from  the  nest  of  any  other  land  bird. 

The  killdeer  lays  its  eggs  on  shingle  beaches,  as  well  as  in  open 
fields  (Fig.  45).  However,  field-nesting  killdeers  congregate 
on  such  beaches  after  the  breeding  season.  Among  the  birds  that 
feed  on  dead  fish  and  other  debris  cast  uj)  along  the  sandy  beach 
at  the  east  end  are  the  crow,  bronzed  grackle  and  bald  eagle.  Great 
blue  herons  seek  fish  along  the  edge  of  the  beach.  Red-winged 
blackbirds  feed  amongst  the  fish  remains,  i)ut  may  be  attracted  by 
insects  that  are  found  there  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  transient  shore-birds  constitute  a  group  that  visit  the  beaches, 
usually  preferring  sandy  ones  (Figs.  34  and  38).  Table  9 
gives  the  dates  of  migration  as  observed  on  this  survey.  In  the  case 
of  several  species  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  "  first 
.seen"  dates  in  different  years  at  Sodus  Bay  in  July.  That  such 
dates  approach  true  dates  of  arrival  on  the  southward  journey  is 
indicated  by  occurrences  earlier  on  Pigeon  Island,  fifty  miles  to 
the  north. 
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Tabli;  9.  Datks  of  Shorebird  Migratiox  as  Observed  in  1935 

AXD  1936 

Spring:  Fall: 
Last  First 
Species  Seen  Locality  Seen-  Locality 

Ruddy  turnstone   June  13.  1935    North  Pond   July  27,1935    Sodus  Bay 

June  12.  1936    North  Pond   July  13.  1936    Pigeon  I. 

(July  28.  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Hudsonian  curlew   July  22,193s    Sodus  Bay 

(July  20,  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Semipalmated  plover    July  22,  1935    Sodus  Bay 

June  16,  1936    North  Pond        .     (July  23,  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Black-bellied  plover    Aug.  22,  1935    Braddock  Bay 

Solitary  sandpiper   July  26,  I933    Sodus    (heard  at 

night) 

Greater  yellow-legs   Sept.  5,  I93S    Braddock  Bay 

(July  13,  193^  Pigeon  I. 
July  2S,  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Lesser  yellow-legs       ...     (July  3.  I935  I^ycoming)   Aug.  12,  I935  Rochester 

.'Vug.    7,  J936    Chippewa  Bay 
(July  19.  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

American  knot   June  12,  1936    North  Pond. 

Pectoral  sandpiper    Aug.  12,  193S  Rochester 

July  22,  1936  Thous.  Is. 
(July  25,  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Least  sandpiper   July  23,1935    Sodus  Bay 

(July  19.  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Red-backed  sandpiper        June  16,  1936    North  Pond   Sept.  6.193s    Braddock  Bay 

Dowitcher   Aug.  28,  1935    Braddock  Bay 

(July  19.  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Semipalmated  sandpiper.    June  13,  1935    North  Pond   July  18,  1935    Sodus  Bay 

June  17.  1936    North  Pond   July  13,  1936    Pigeon  I. 

Western  sandpiper    Aug.  27,  193s  Rochester 

Sanderling   July  18,  1935    Sodus  Bay 

(July  23,  1934  Sodus  Bay) 

Sodus  Bay  records  in  parentheses  are  from  Beyer  (MS). 

Interesting  combinations  of  bird  species  are  found  where  the 
forest,  forest-edge  or  grassland  habitat  is  abruptly  halted  at  the 
water-front  along  Lake  Ontario.  Yellow  warblers,  cedar  waxwings, 
red-eyed  vireos.  northern  A  ellow-throats,  song  sparrows,  and  veeries 
called  within  a  few  feet  of  teetering  spotted  sandpipers,  stately 
great  blue  herons,  and  noisy  killdeers.  Buffalo-berry  {Shepherdia 
canadensis)  was  a  characteristic  shrub  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Lake.  The  red  berries  are  ravenously  devoured  by  cedar  waxwings. 
Figure  37  shows  a  rubble  beach  inhabited  by  the  usual  shore-birds 
for  feeding  purposes,  if  not  for  nesting,  while  Savannah  sparrows 
frequently  came  down  the  grassy  slope  onto  the  rocks. 

The  Marshes  and  their  Birds.  Considerable  variation  exists 
among  the  marshes  of  different  regions,  resulting  in  differences  in 
the  avifauna.  The  marsh  at  the  south  end  of  North  Pond  was  the 
most  thoroughly  studied.  An  extensive  area  of  bulrushes  {Jiincus 
halticus)  grew  around  the  central  open  water  in  a  depth  of  about 
two  to  twelve  inches.  Smaller  beds  of  cat-tails  {Typha  latifolia) 
and  patches  of  sweet  flag  (Acora  calamus)  bordered  the  rushes  on 
the  landward  side.  On  still  higher  ground  that  was  wet,  but  not 
inundated,  a  coarse  grass  grew  rank. 

The  only  birds  found  nesting  exclusively  in  the  bulrush  area 
were  black  terns  (Figs.  52  and  53).    Nests  of  red-winged  black- 
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birds,  long-billed  marsh  wrens,  Florida  gallinules  (Fig.  46)  and 
least  bitterns  were  found  in  both  bulrush  and  cat-tail  zones,  or  near 
their  common  edge  (ecotone).  American  bitterns  and  black  ducks 
occurred  here,  but  their  nests  were  not  found.  Many  swamp  spar- 
rows and  some  short-billed  marsh  wrens  were  in  vigorous  song 
(undoubtedly  nesting)  in  the  higher  grassy  region,  at  the  south  end. 
Marsh  hawks,  of  which  at  least  one  pair  was  present,  usually  nest 
in  such  places.  The  yellow  warbler  was  the  most  abundant  bird  in 
the  alders  skirting  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 

Waste  sawdust,  from  mill  operations  upstream,  has  been  de- 
posited at  the  head  of  Black  River  Bay  and  now  forms  a  layer 
covering  hundreds  of  acres  of  marsh  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Black  and  Perch  rivers.  Rushes  {J uncus)  form  the  chief  vegetation, 
but  cat-tails  and  other  marsh  plants  occur.  As  at  North  Pond,  a 
colony  of  black  terns  found  favorable  nesting  conditions  in  the 
rushes.  Pied-billed  grebes  called  loudly  from  the  reeds  bordering 
the  open  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perch  River,  July  i,  1936. 
Observations  here  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence  indicate  that  the 
"  helldiver  "  prefers  beds  of  reeds  adjacent  to  slowly  flowing  water 
of  some  depth  rather  than  shallow,  practically  stagnant  water. 

The  vegetation  is  chiefly  cat-tail  (Typha  latijolia)  at  the  head  of 
Sodus  Bay.  There  are  some  rushes  (Junctts)  and  shorter  grasses, 
some  very  rough.  Bur-reed  {S parganium)  and  "  water  hyacinth  " 
occur. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  least  bitterns  of  the 
northern  boundary.  Next  to  the  Florida  gallinule  it  was  the  com- 
monest bird.  None  was  seen  at  East  Bay,  two  miles  to  the  east. 

Irondequoit  is  a  long,  narrow  bay  (see  map),  very  shallow  ir 
water,  but  very  deep  in  mud.  Most  of  the  bay  is  occupied  by 
extensive  beds  of  cat-tails  interspersed  with  narrow  channels  and 
irregular  baylets,  green  with  duckweed  {Lcmna  sp.).  When  the 
Bay  was  visited  in  August,  1935,  black -crowned  night  and  great 
blue  herons  fished  in  tlie  channels,  and  Florida  gallinules  ventured 
from  the  sheltering  cat-tails  as  the  shadows  lengthened.  Black 
ducks,  mallards  (of  domestic  ancestry),  gulls,  terns,  kingfishers, 
least  and  American  bitterns  and  green  herons  essentially  complete 
the  picture. 

The  rails,  most  commonly  tlie  Virginia  rail  and  the  sora,  in  this 
region,  compose  a  group  strictly  limited  to  the  marshes  at  all 
seasons,  for  feeding  as  well  as  breeding.  The  "  witchity-witchity- 
witchit  "  of  the  northern  yellow-throat  issues  continually  from  the 
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marshes  of  northern  New  York.  The  short-billed  marsh  wren 
occurs  locally  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  marshes  in  certain  regions 
of  the  survey. 

Bald  eagles,  to  the  noisy  consternation  of  nesting  black  terns  and 
red-winged  blackbirds,  occasionally  alight  in  the  extensive  marshes 
through  which  Sandy  Creek  meanders  into  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.  This  large  raptor  has  been  found  to  be  quite  fond  of  musk- 
rats  at  Chesapeake  Bay  (Smith,  '36)  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  they  should  not  develop  similar  tastes  farther  north. 

The  green  and  great  blue  herons  (Fig.  40)  visit  marshes  for 
frogging  and  fishing  purposes,  and  after  the  middle  of  July  the 
curiously  streaked  immature  black-crowned  night  herons  are  com- 
monly surprised  at  their  fishing  pools  or  streams  in  marshes. 

Alder  Swamps.  The  extensive  alder  swamp  at  Selkirk  was 
investigated  at  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  June  26,  1935. 
It  lies  just  east  of  the  same  sandy  ridge  that  separates  Lake  Ontario 
from  North  Pond,  and  probably  represents  a  portion  of  the  lake  bed 
that  was  filled  many  years  ago.  The  swamp  begins  abruptly  at  the 
foot  of  the  steep  east  slope  of  the  ridge,  where  it  is  dense  with 
alders,  interspersed  with  some  arbor  vitae.  The  alders  are  on  hum- 
mocks formed  by  the  bases  of  the  trees  themselves  and  by  dense 
Sphagnum  moss. 

There  is  a  considerable  open  area  in  the  center  of  the  swamp  now 
occupied  by  tamaracks  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  spaced 
rather  evenly — a  little  more  than  twenty  feet  apart.  There  was  an 
occasional  poison  sumac  {Rhus  vernix).  The  ground  vegetation 
consisted  of  a  thin-bladed  long  grass  and  Sphagnum.  Pitcher  plant 
{Sarraccnia)  and  a  small  cranberry  {Vaccinium  oxycoccus  L.) 
were  in  blossom.  A  fairly  dense  growth  of  sweet  gale  (Myrica) 
and  some  other  shrubs  covered  the  Sphagnum  and  penetrated  the 
alder  growth  for  several  feet  at  the  north  side  of  the  opening. 

The  going  was  very  difficult  in  the  thick  zone  of  alders  on  the 
east  side  of  the  opening  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  fallen 
branches  that  filled  most  of  the  available  space  between  the  dense 
clumps  of  standing  trunks.  The  water  was  from  six  to  ten  inches 
in  depth. 

The  swamp  sparrow  was  the  commonest  bird  characteristic  of 
the  densest  alders.  Some  song  sparrows,  including  fledglings,  also 
occurred,  but  they  were  more  common  near  the  edges.  A  few 
northern  yellow-throats  used  the  habitat  to  advantage.    A  single 
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chickadee  was  seen,  and  it  is  probable  that  chickadees  forage 
regularly  through  the  alders. 

An  alder  flycatcher  announced  its  ])resence  vocally  from  the 
tamarack  opening,  but  seldom  showed  itself  and  retired  to  the 
thicker  alders  when  followed.  Crows'  nests,  now  empty,  were 
observed  near  the  tops  of  some  of  the  tamaracks  and  3-oung  crows 
could  be  heard  calling  in  the  vicinity. 

Redstarts  were  singing  in  abundance  in  the  higher  trees  that 
looked  down  upon  the  east  edge  of  the  swamp.  The  birds  fre- 
quently came  down  into  the  alders  where  they  probably  nested, 
although  only  one  nest,  very  inconspicuous,  was  found.  The  Canada 
warbler  was  common  in  the  shrubbery  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  alders. 

A  catbird's  nest,  containing  two  young,  was  found  about  two 
feet  above  the  water  in  a  df)gwood  (Cornus)  near  the  outer  edge 
of  the  swamp.  Although  a  pair  of  ruby-throated  hummingbirds 
seemed  attached  to  the  vicinity  of  a  small  group  of  yellow  birches 
near  the  east  edge,  their  tiny  nest  could  not  be  located. 

The  alder-soft  maple  swamp  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  Creek,  four 
miles  west  of  Oswego,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  small  number  of 
species  in  the  Selkirk  alder  swamp,  proved  to  be  a  suitable  habitat 
for  a  greater  variety  of  birds.  The  stage  of  closed  alders  had  been 
opened  by  the  invading  soft  maples  which  now  overtopped  the 
remaining  clumps  of  alders. 

Several  families  of  young  redstarts  were  out  of  their  nests  here 
on  July  lo,  1935.  Yellow  warblers  were  common,  and  one  empty 
nest  in  good  repair  was  found.  Green  herons  grunted  in  the  soft 
maples,  and  four  great  blue  herons  rested  from  their  fishing  activi- 
ties in  Lake  Ontario,  near  by.  Veeries  were  common  and  several 
catbirds  and  song  sparrows  w'ere  seen.  Two  Louisiana  and  one 
northern  water-thrush  surveyed  me  from  the  same  tree  at  the  same 
time — the  only  time  that  I  met  with  both  species  together.  Other 
birds  found  at  the  Snake  Creek  swamp  on  this  date  are :  northern 
yellow-throat,  mourning  dove,  red-eyed  vireo.  downv  woodpecker, 
chickadee,  r()])in,  black-billed  cuckoo. 

Forests.  Kludt's  woods,  located  near  the  western  end  of  the 
survey  strip,  remain  as  a  fine  example  of  the  now  scarce  woods  of 
the  region.  Beech,  elm,  ash,  red  oak  and  hickory  are  the  principal 
trees.  Occasional  hemlocks  occur.  The  rather  open  character  of 
the  woods  permits  a  fairly  luxuriant  growth  of  ground  vegetation 
and  shrubbery.  The  topography  is  nearly  flat.  A  similar  tract  of 
woods  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  Point  Breeze  contains 
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Fig.  32.  Braddock  Bay  looking  towards  Lake  Ontario  from  the  mouth  of 
Salmon  Creek.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  cattail  beds  occur  in  the  south  of 
the  bay. 


Fig.  33.    Habitat  of  yellow-legs,  killdeer.   spotted  sandpiper  and  ring-billed 
gulls.    Purple  martins  were  feeding  on  flying  mayflies. 


Fig.  35.     Sand  dunes  along  Lake  Ontario  near  North  Pond.     Aspen  and 
Aiiiiiiopliila  on  dunes.  Photo  by  C.  E.  Johnson. 
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some  yellow  birch  {Betula  lutea)  in  addition  to  the  previously 
mentioned  species.  These  woods  were  studied  only  in  late  summer. 
The  black-throated  blue  warbler  appeared  to  have  bred  amongst 
the  undergrowth,  and  it  was  found  nowhere  else  in  the  survey. 

The  precipitous  east  shore  of  Irondequoit  Bay  is  densely  clad  with 
trees  and  shrubs ;  in  some  places  there  is  shrubby  second-growth, 
in  others  mature  hemlock  and  sugar  maple.  The  wooded  area  is  a 
narrow  strip  confined  between  the  bay  and  the  agricultural  uplands. 
The  golden-winged  warbler  was  found  in  glens  in  the  vicinity  in 
early  August,  and  appeared  to  have  bred  here.  It  was  found  in  no 
other  locality. 

A  splendid  tract  of  hard  maple  and  hemlock  a  few  miles  east  of 
Irondequoit  Bay  represented  the  easternmost  tract  of  forest  near  the 
lake  shore  until  the  vicinity  of  Sodus  Bay  was  reached. 

The  hills  and  drumlins  in  the  region  between  Sodus  Bay  and 
Oswego  provide  better  drainage  and  the  hard  maple  (Acer  sac- 
charuni)  is  the  dominant  tree  of  the  forests.  The  finest  and  least 
disturbed  woodlands  of  the  south  shore  occurred  on  these  lake  bluffs. 
Beech  is  in  places  nearly  as  abundant  as  the  maple,  and  hemlock  is 
frequent,  usually  occurring  in  solid  patches  in  local  situations.  Where 
the  forest  is  mature  and  relatively  undisturbed  the  dense  shade  is 
prohibitive  to  a  considerable  undergrowth.  The  bluff  between  East 
and  Port  bays  is  covered  with  woods  of  this  character.  In  this  case 
beech  is  at  least  equal  in  numbers  to  all  of  the  other  trees  together. 
Maple  and  hemlock  come  next,  approximating  each  other  in  abun- 
dance. Basswood  (Tilia  glabra)  and  yellow  birch  are  the  remain- 
ing important  species.  The  scattering  herbs  included  Mayapple 
(Podophyllum  peltatum) ,  jack-in-the-pulpit  and  jewelweed  (Impa- 
tiens  pallida).  The  latter  herb  was  abundant  throughout  the  woods 
of  nearly  the  whole  territory.  Wherever  the  forest  had  been  cleared, 
or  a  tree  cut,  it  sprang  up  in  a  dense  stand. 

Hemlocks,  as  usual,  occurred  in  patches  in  these  woods.  There 
was  very  little  underbrush  in  the  deeper  portions.  Maple  saplings 
were  common  to  dense  in  certain  portions.  Rubus  odoratus,  the 
purple-flowering  raspberry,  was  a  characteristic  shrub  of  openings 
and  the  edge,  where  Agrimonia  was  a  characteristic  herb.  Typical 
herbs  of  the  forest  floor  were  the  Mayapple  (Podophyllum  pelta- 
tum), wild  sarsaparilla  (Aralia  nudicaulis),  jewelweed  (Impatiens 
pallida),  blue  cohosh  (Caulophyllum  thalictroides) ,  nettle  (Laportea 
canadensis),  jack-in-the-pulpit,  white  baneberry  (Actaea  alba), 
enchanter's  nightshade  (Circaea  intermedia)  and  twin-leaf  (Je§cr- 
sonia).  This  was  the  easternmost  point  at  which  the  hooded  warbler 
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was  found  and,  also,  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  the  mourning 
warbler  was  encountered,  as  well  as  the  only  colony  of  parula 
warblers.    The  wood  thrush  is  found  locally. 

The  wooded  bluffs  continue  for  a  few  miles  east  of  Little  Sodus 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Fruit  \'alley ;  then  the  shoreline  levels  and 
remains  low,  to  the  vicinity  of  Texas  beyond  Oswego.  Fairly 
extensive  and  very  dense  swamps,  characterized  chiefly  by  soft  maple 
(Acer  saccharinum) ,  are  found,  bordering  the  lake  both  west  and 
east  of  Oswego,  and  again  near  Mexico  Point  and  at  Selkirk.  These 
swamps  are  inhabited  by  such  birds  as  the  water-thrushes,  Canada 
warbler,  Maryland  yellow-throat,  green  and  great  blue  herons.  At 
times  mosquitoes  seem  to  be  the  only  inhabitants. 

A  tract  of  maple-hemlock  woods  extends  for  several  miles  from 
near  Texas  west  towards  Oswego,  just  south  of  the  lake.  The  type 
varies  from  an  open  second-growth  to  a  heavy  stand  of  pure  hem- 
lock, apparently  primeval.  Hardwoods,  particularly  the  sugar  maple 
{Acer  saccharum)  and  a  few  old  elms  (Ulmus  ainericana)  were 
interspersed  between  the  clumps  of  hemlocks.  The  second-growth 
was  found  on  higher  ground :  mature  forest  on  the  lower,  more 
swampy  portion.  However,  below  a  certain  contour,  both  types 
gave  way  to  a  pure  alder  swamp  that  extended  to  the  beach  of 
the  lake. 

Small  patches  of  young  hemlocks  bordered  by  blackberry  and 
other  shrubs  afforded  attractive  habitats  for  a  few  forest-edge  species. 
Tlie  nest  of  an  indigo  bunting,  a  species  of  Lower  Transition  and 
Austral  tendencies,  was  found  in  such  a  habitat  in  proximity  to 
apparently  breeding  individuals  of  such  Upper  Transition  and 
Canadian  Zone  species  as  the  blackburnian  and  magnolia  warblers. 

Extensive  woods  are  to  be  found  east  of  North  Pond  (or  Sandy 
Pond,  as  it  is  called  locally  )  in  the  Pulaski  region.  These  will  be 
called  Sprague's  woods,  after  the  owner,  for  convenience.  Hard 
maple  is  the  dominant  tree.  Beech  is  common,  especially  on  slopes. 
Hemlock  occurs  in  dense  clumps  in  low  or  rocky  spots.  Other 
important  trees  are  white  ash,  American  elm,  and  at  the  south  end, 
white  oak.  Spicebush  {Benzoin  sp.)  is  an  important  shrub,  and 
Mayapples  and  various  ferns  constituted  the  conspicuous  herbage 
in  Jtnie.  The  veery.  robin,  redstart,  ovenbird.  and  red-shouldered 
hawk  were  found  here. 

There  is  a  particularly  fine  stand  of  virgin  timber  south  of  the 
mouth  of  Big  Stony  Creek,  The  principal  trees  are  arbor  vitae, 
soft   maple,   American   elm,   ash.   Jnniperus   communis  depressa. 
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Ju)iipcriis  z'irginiana  and  F;Vt'i7  canadensis.  Some  of  tlie  elms  were 
among  the  largest  and  tallest  I  have  ever  seen.  This  forest  was  very 
wet  in  June.  1936.  but  probabl}-  became  dry  as  the  summer 
progressed. 

Characteristic  birds  here  were  the  Canada  warbler,  winter  wren, 
veery.  and  bald  eagle — the  latter  attracted  by  the  proximity  to  the 
supply  of  fish. 

Stony  Point  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  an  open  stand  of 
red  cedar  {Jnnipcnis  virginiana) .  There  are  also  some  arbor  vitae. 
a  few  white  pines  and  spruces.  There  is  a  rather  extensive  swampy 
woods  within  this  region  composed  of  soft  maple,  arbor  vitae.  red 
cedar,  hemlock,  ash,  American  elm.  white  birch,  hard  maple  and 
basswood.  The  herbage  consists  of  brakes.  Trillium,  twin-leaf 
(Jcffcrsonia) .  Caulophylhiin  thalictroidcs,  Solomon's  seal.  etc. 

The  woods  on  the  bluffs  southwest  of  Clayton  consist  of  Popiiliis 
grandidcntata.  P.  trcinuloidcs.  beech,  hemlock,  striped  maple,  white 
pine,  white  oak  and  hard  maple.  The  young  second-growth  is 
chiefly  aspen.  \\'hite  pine  is  much  more  abundant  on  certain 
islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  (  Grindstone,  Picton  and  Wells) 
than  in  other  localities  yet  mentioned.  This  condition  would  doubt- 
less obtain  on  the  adjacent  mainland  had  it  not  been  lumbered.  In 
this  case  insulation  has  aided  in  the  preservation  of  natural  con- 
ditions. This  is  one  of  the  regions  where  the  pine  warbler  still 
finds  suitable  breeding  habitat. 

An  area  of  wild  forest  of  both  upland  and  lowland  types  occurs 
on  the  oblong  peninsula  east  of  Lonesome  Bay.  Black  Lake.  Cliffs 
extend  along  either  side  of  the  mile-long  peninsula  on  the  west, 
reaching  a  height  of  over  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  This  rough.  rock\-  west  ridge  is  clothed  with  white  pine,  white 
birch,  some  hemlock,  aspen  {Popuhis  grandidcntata) ,  a  few  lindens, 
and  others.  Thick  stands  of  young  white  pine  in  a  few  places  grew 
under  the  magnificent  veterans  that  lined  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

The  central  part  of  the  peninsula  was  a  wooded  swamp  barely 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  principal  trees  were  half  grown 
soft  and  red  maples  {Acer  saccharinmn  and  A.  rubnun).  The  under- 
growth consisted  of  buttonbush  and  swamp  loosestrife  {Decodon 
vcrticillatiis).  There  was  less  than  one  inch  of  standing  water  when 
the  swamp  was  visited  August  14.  1935.  and  in  many  places  wet 
mud.  thickly  carpeted  with  dead  and  dying  duckweed,  was  exposed. 

A  careful  census  of  woodpeckers  was  taken  on  my  tramp  through 
this  550  acres  (roughly)  of  forest  on  August  14.  but  only  the  hairv 
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woodpecker  (4  or  5)  and  the  flicker  (5  or  6)  actually  were  seen. 
However  nearly  every  large  pine  had  large  funnel-shaped  holes 
whence  descended  streaks  of  pale,  lichen-green  sap — the  work  of 
the  pileated  woodpecker  (Fig.  39).  The  woods  of  pine,  aspen  and 
birch  covering  the  cluttered  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula  gave 
evidence  of  very  recent  visits  by  these  great  birds,  but  none  was 
seen  or  heard  during  the  census.  They  had  been  located  on  a  previous 
date  in  woods  about  a  mile  inland  from  the  base  of  the  peninsula. 

The  total  of  only  nine  to  eleven  woodpeckers  in  550  acres  of 
forest  seems  very  low — one  woodpecker  to  about  fifty  acres.  Pos- 
sibly the  lateness  of  the  season  was  partly  responsible.  Woodpeckers 
are  comparatively  silent  at  this  season,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
wander  out  of  their  breeding  habitats. 

There  are  splendid  examples  showing  how  the  northern  forest 
north  of  Chateaugay  and  Malone  dififer  from  the  hardwood  stands 
farther  south  in  having  many  more  and  much  finer  specimens  of 
yellow  birch.  Other  important  trees  are  beech,  hemlock,  and  hard 
maple.  There  is  a  dense  undergrowth  of  young  hemlocks  in  places. 
The  ground  is  damp  and  supports  mosses  and  ferns  in  abundance. 
The  yellow-bellied  sapsucker  is  a  characteristic  bird,  and  the  pileated 
woodpecker  may  be  found. 

Neglected  fields  and  pastures  in  the  Malone  region  grow  up  to 
steeple-bush  (Spiraea  tomcntosa).  However,  true  shrubs  of  many 
species,  including  elderberry  (Sambucus  sp.)  and  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  wahoo  (Evonymus) ,  come  in  later.  Young  hemlocks 
and  arbor  vitae  occur,  either  scattered  or  in  clumps.  Characteristic 
birds  found  in  such  brushy  openings  in  early  September  were  white- 
throated  sparrows,  northern  yellow-throats,  swamp  sparrows  and 
song  sparrows. 

The  succession  following  fire  is  important  in  the  dynamic  ecology 
of  any  forested  region.  Large  areas  of  white  birch  and  "popple" 
(Populus  tremuloides)  in  the  Malone  region  bear  witness  to 
previous  forest  fires.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  popple,  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  occur  along  the  boundary  east  of  the  town  of  Trout  River. 
The  trees  were  a  little  higher  east  of  the  Liberty  Pole  school,  where, 
I  was  informed,  fire  had  taken  out  everything  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  previously. 

The  popple  was  found  to  be  very  poor  in  bird-life.  It  is  probable 
that  comparatively  few  insects  attack  vigorous  young  stands  of  these 
trees.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  choice  nesting  sites — 
no  shrubbery,  no  tall  trees,  no  hollow  limbs.  The  most  characteristic 
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birds  were  chickadees,  foraging  in  family  groups  of  threes  and  fours. 
Judging  from  evidence  late  in  the  summer  it  appeared  that  the  Nash- 
ville warbler  was  a  characteristic  breeder  of  such  habitats  and  of  no 
other  in  the  region.  Ruffed  grouse  were  sure  to  flush  where  the 
trees  were  a  little  more  mature  and  dense. 

A  break  in  the  forest  of  young  aspens  occasioned  by  a  small 
beaver  pond  about  two  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Trout  River 
provided  an  opening  that  attracted  added  species  of  birds.  A  family 
of  myrtle  warblers  hunted  for  insects  ;  a  northern  water-thrush  came 
teetering  along  the  shore ;  Nashville  warblers  acted  as  if  they  owned 
the  place ;  and  a  lone  grackle  skulked  behind  some  bushes.  It  is 
possible  that  during  the  breeding  season  such  a  pond,  with  its 
attendant  insects  and  shrubbery  acts  as  a  nesting  oasis  in  a  poplar 
"desert." 

Paucity  of  birds  in  the  "popple"  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
usual  forest-edge  or  brushy  habitat,  which  furnishes  an  optimum 
environment  for  a  greater  variety  of  passerine  birds  than  does  any 
other  type.  Sumacs  and  alders  formed  an  ideal  "forest-edge"  habitat 
near  Juniper  Pond.  Even  more  characteristic  shrubs  of  such  areas 
are  various  dogwoods,  especially  red  osier  (Cornus  stolonifera) , 
elderberry  (Sanibuciis  canadensis),  blackberry  and  raspberry 
(Rubus  spp.)  and  others.  Typical  birds  of  such  haunts  are  the 
northern  yellow-throat,  field  sparrow,  song  sparrow,  indigo  bunting, 
brown  thrasher  (rare  in  northern  New  York),  catbird,  veery  and 
many  others. 

TABLE  10 


Max. 

Av. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Region 

D.\TES 

Trips 

Species 

Species 

Irondequoit  Bay  

Aug.  3-20 

4 

23 

18 

July  II- 

9 

21 

1 1.9 

Aug.  I 

June  18-29 

6 

18 

15-67 

Watertown — 

June  20- 

6 

!8 

12 

Cape  Vincent  

Tuly  21 

Thousand  Islands  

July  22- 

6 

14 

10.3 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  7  -17 

8 

22 

11.4 

~5 

19.3 

13.2 

Table  11  gives  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  woodland 
birds  as  encountered  on  trips  (Table  10)  through  woodland  habitats 
typical  of  various  sections.  Only  those  trips  chiefly  or  entirely 
through  woodland  habitat  are  considered,  and  only  birds  charac- 
teristic of,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to  woodlands. 
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TABLE  II 

Species                 I.  B.  S.  B.  Pul.  W.-Cv.  T.  I.  O.  M 

Redstart   100  66.6  83.3  83.3  16.7  62.5  68.7 

Red-eyed  vireo   100  88.8  66.7  50.  66.7  37.5  68.3 

Chickadee   100  77.7  66.7  66.7  33.3  50.  65.7 

Flicker   50  62 .  5  66 . 7  50 .  66 . 7  62 . 5  59 . 7 

Wood  pewee   100  75.  66.7  16.7  50.  50.  59.7 

Crested  flycatcher   50  50.  100.0  50.  50.  50.  58.3 

Crow   50  55.5  83.3  33.3  83.3  25.  55.0 

Downy  woodpecker   75  22.2  66.7  66.7  16.7  62.5  51.6 

Hairy  woodpecker   75  50.  16.7  50.  16.7  50.  43. 7 

Robin   75  44.4  33.3  33.3  33.3  37.5  42.8 

Hummingbird   100  22.2  50.  50.  0.0  12.5  39.1 

Oven-bird   50  55.5  33.3  50.  0.0  37.5  37.7 

Black-and-white  warbler   o  ii.i  50.  33-3  50.  62.5  34.5 

Baltimore  oriole   50  25,  16.7  16. 7  50.  37-5  32.7 

Catbird   75  ii.i  50.       0.0  33.3  25.  32.6 

White-breasted  nuthatch   75  50.  33-3     0.0  16.7  12.5  31.3 

Veer>'   50  22.2  83.3  16.7  0.0  12.5  30.8 

Cedar  waxwing   25  22.2  16.7  16.7  66.7  37.5  30.8 

Mourning  dove   100  44.4  33.3      0.0  0.0  0.0  29.6 

Hooded  warbler   75  77.7  0.0     0.0  0.0     0.0  25.5 

Blue  jay   o  22.2  16.7  50.  33.3  25.  24.5 

Black-thr.  green  warbler   o  0.0  33.3  66.7  33.3  12.5  24.3 

Ruffed  grouse   o  44  4  0.0  33.3  50.  12.5  23.4 

Brown  creeper   o  0.0  0.0  50.  0.0  25.  12. 5 

Winter  wren   o  0.0  0.0  50.  0.0     0.0  8.3 

Pileated  woodpecker   o     0.0  0.0     0.0  0.0  50.  8.3 


Explanation  :    The  figure.s  are  percentages  of  frequency,  that 


is,  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  woodland  trips  on  which 
the  species  was  seen.  Abbreviations:  I.  B..  Irondequoit  Bay  region: 
S.  B.,  Sodus  Bay  region;  Pul..  Pulaski  region:  W.-Cv..  Watertown- 
Cape  Vincent  region:  T.  I.,  Thousand  Island  region;  O..  Ogdens- 
burg  region  ;  M,  mean  of  all  regions. 

Birds  of  the  Open  Fields.  Open  fields  form  but  a  small  pro- 
jiortion  of  the  terrain  along  the  northern  boundary.  Their  extent 
must  have  been  negligible  under  conditions  of  primitive  ecolog}', 
for  the  natural  vegetation  was  almost  solid  forest.  They  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary  areas,  having  no  real  counterpart  in  the 
primary,  or  undisturbed  serai  succession.  It  seems  apparent  that 
birds  of  the  fields  became  much  more  common  after  hay  and  culti- 
vated cro])s  re])laced  the  forest  in  many  places. 

The  Savannah  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  open 
field  birds  in  northern  New  York.  A  few  individuals,  apparentlv 
settled  for  the  summer  in  niarsh\-  grass  or  sedges  along  the  flat 
shore  of  Xorth  Pond,  give  us  a  hint  of  the  type  of  habitat  chosen 
by  the  bird  before  the  advent  of  open  pastures,  which  are  today  its 
favorite  haunts  in  most  regions. 
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The  kilkleer  is  found  commonly  in  pastures  and  open  fields, 
sharing  its  patronage  between  such  places  and  rocky  or  gravelly 
beaches. 

The  meadowlark  is  probably  the  commonest  avian  inhabitant  of 
grassy  fields  in  the  eastern  United  States — at  least  it  is  the  com- 
monest conspicuous  one.  The  same  fields  are  shared  by  meadow- 
larks  and  bobolinks.  The  latter  seem  to  favor  fields  with  excep- 
tionally luxuriant  vegetation,  such  as  the  dense  clover  fields  at  Cape 
Vincent.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  red-winged  blackbirds  nesting 
right  along  with  them  here.  Henslow's  sparrows  are  found  locally 
in  hay-fields,  with  a  favoritism  towards  tlie  weedy  ones,  from  the 
Watertown  region  south  and  west  near  the  lake,  and  in  an  isolated 
colony  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  summery  buzz  of  the  grass- 
hopper sparrow  may  be  heard  in  the  early  morning  coming  from 
barbed-wire  fences  that  delimit  pastures  and  hay-fields.  The  bird 
is  far  from  common  throughout  most  of  the  region,  and  was  not 
encountered  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  below  Clayton. 

Sharing  a  fondness  for  bare  plowed  ground  with  the  vesper 
sparrow  is  the  prairie  horned  lark,  a  comparatively  recent  arrival 
as  a  breeding  bird  in  the  northeast.  The  bird  has  spread  from  the 
western  prairies  with  the  clearing  of  the  forests  (Seton,  in  Chapman, 
'32,  p.  380). 

Originally  the  nighthawk  laid  its  two  marbled  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground  or  a  flat  rock  in  a  pasture,  but  is  more  and  more  coming  to 
nest  on  the  flat,  frequently  gravel -covered  roofs  of  business  blocks 
in  towns  and  cities. 

Last  but  not  least  amongst  the  field  birds  of  New  York  must  be 
mentioned  the  remnant  of  that  once  abundant  fine  game  bird,  the 
upland  plover  or  Bartramian  sandpiper,  a  species  that  has  sufifered 
much  at  the  hands  of  North  American  hunters  and  is  still  in  grave 
danger  from  the  hunters  of  southern  South  America,  where  the 
bird  winters.  Cirassy  pastures  or  hay-fields  of  wide  extent  are  its 
favorite  breeding  haunts. 

NOTES  ON  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

No  complete  economic  study  of  the  birds  of  the  northern  boundary 
was  undertaken.  The  following  notes  represent  some  of  the  items 
of  an  economic  bearing,  incidentally  observed  or  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  survey. 

A  heavy  infestation  of  caterpillars*  of  the  army  worm  type  was 
noted  in  a  soft  maple  swamp  near  Mexico  Point  on  June  29,  1935. 


*  Footnote:  Some  of  these  worms  were  reared  in  the  lahnratory  and  identified  as  the  green 
maple  worm,  Xylina  antennata  Walker. 
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The  pests  were  over  the  leaves,  the  limbs,  trunks,  and  the  ground, 
many  of  them  dead  or  dying.  There  was  scarcely  a  leaf  that  had 
not  been  riddled,  or  at  least  attacked.  The  destruction  had  affected 
an  area  of  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  and  extended  back  in  a 
somewhat  narrow  strip  from  the  lake  front.  The  afifected  area  was 
an  almost  pure  stand  of  soft  maple.  The  limitation  of  the  pests  to 
soft  maple  was  amazing — immediately  adjoining  areas  of  mature 
forest  and  alder  and  swamp  loosestrife  remained  almost  untouched. 
A  few  small  elms,  and  a  shrubby  growth  had  also  been  attacked. 

The  area  was  literally  alive  with  birds,  eagerly  feeding  on  the 
caterpillars.  The  principal  partakers  of  this  banquet  at  first  were 
starlings — a  flock  of  twenty-five  or  more,  mostly  immature  birds, 
which  took  wing  in  a  body  at  my  approach,  and  did  not  return 
during  my  sojourn.  But  also  apparent  were  four  male  cowbirds, 
about  as  many  or  more  bronzed  grackles,  a  like  number  of  red- 
winged  blackbirds,  and  two  crows,  cedar  waxwings,  black-and- 
white  warblers,  catbirds,  robins,  veeries,  northern  yellow-throats, 
Canada  warblers,  song  sparrows,  red-eyed  vireos,  crested  flycatchers, 
downy  woodpeckers,  and  yellow  warblers. 

Observations  were  made  here  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  hours, 
with  some  interruptions.  Crows  were  found  pretty  well  distributed 
over  the  area,  most  of  them  feeding  on  larvae  which  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.  They  allowed  an  abnormally  close  approach  for  crows. 
A  flock  of  at  least  fifty  of  them  had  gathered  in  one  corner  of  the 
swamp  by  the  end  of  the  afternoon.  They  were  attempting  to  perch 
near  the  ends  of  branches  in  order  to  obtain  their  fill.  The  flock 
left  at  my  approach,  but  doubtless  returned  after  I  left.  Two  or 
three  cedar  waxwings  were  watched  while  feeding  at  close  range. 
One  of  them  in  particular  ate  two  or  three  large  specimens  while  I 
watched.  Then  it  seemed  able  to  take  no  more,  for  it  just  sat  there, 
and  its  belly  stuck  out  perfectly  round.  A  male  cowbird  was  seen 
to  eat  a  very  large  larva.  Apparently  the  birds  were  selecting  the 
best  specimens,  and  eating  to  their  stomachs'  content.  Doubtless 
many  more  species  and  individuals  would  have  been  noted  in  a 
longer  time.  It  seemed  quite  possible  that  such  numbers  of  birds 
gorging  themselves  might  readily  annihilate  this  swarm  of 
caterpillars. 

Some  two  weeks  later  the  Snake  Creek  alder-soft  maple  swamp 
west  of  Oswego  gave  evidences  of  having  gone  through  a  similar 
scourge.  None  of  the  lepidopterous  culprits  could  be  found,  however. 

Mr.  Henry  Page,  County  Agent  at  Oswego,  informed  me  that 
the  greatest  number  of  complaints  relative  to  damage  by  birds  is 
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against  starlings,  with  robins  next.  The  chief  damage  is  done  to 
the  cherry  crop,  an  important  one  from  Oswego  westward. 

Every  agriculturalist  has  an  opinion  about  the  pheasant.  One 
Oswego  farmer  stated  that  pheasants  damaged  growing  corn  by 
pecking  at  the  ears.  Other  complaints  against  the  bird  are  men- 
tioned in  the  annotated  list  (p.  118).  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Page 
told  of  a  pheasant  whose  crop  and  gizzard  contained  one  hundred 
ten  adult  alfalfa  snout-beetles,  a  newly  introduced  pest  on  this 
continent. 

ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  BIRDS  FOUND  IN  THE  REGION 

Common  Loon.  Gavia  immer  (Briinnich).  The  somewhat  popu- 
lous shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  much  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  are 
unsafe  as  breeding-grounds  for  the  loon,  so  the  weird  notes  of  the 
bird  are  seldom  heard  here.  Eaton  ('10,  p.  100)  states  that  the 
loon  formerly  bred  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  had 
become  restricted  to  the  Adirondack  lakes. 

There  is  still  at  least  one  pair  of  loons  nesting  regularly  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  is  evidence  that  there  are  more.  Mr. 
Lee  Schermerhorn,  proprietor  of  Schermerhorn's  Landing,  near 
Chippewa  Bay,  stated  that  a  pair  of  loons  had  bred  for  several 
years  on  a  small  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  near  the  Landing.  They 
had  chosen  a  nesting-site  on  a  point  of  the  mainland  in  the  1936 
season.  An  adult  was  seen  and  heard  here  August  18  and  21. 

Two  adults  were  seen  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  Ontario, 
between  The  Brothers  and  Simcoe  islands,  Ontario,  July  13,  1936. 
Two  were  seen  on  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Grindstone  and  Wells 
islands  on  July  27. 

The  lone  individual  that  I  observed  on  July  3,  1935,  dived 
occasionally  as  it  worked  its  way  farther  out  in  Lake  Ontario  north 
of  Lycoming.  While  it  was  an  adult,  it  may  have  been  a  non- 
breeder.  An  immature  bird  was  captured  on  Sodus  Bay,  Aug.  7, 
1934  (Beyer,  MS). 

Red-throated  Loon.  Gaw'a  j/eWa/o  (Pontoppidan).  The  skeleton 
of  a  loon,  with  the  feathers  of  the  breast,  wings,  and  tail  still 
attached,  was  found  along  a  stretch  of  rubble  beach  about  eight 
miles  west  of  Oswego  on  July  2,  1935.  Comparison  with  museum 
specimens  proved  it  to  be  a  red-throated  loon,  in  winter  plumage. 
Near  it  were  the  remains  of  ducks,  flickers,  and  the  wing  of  a 
herring  gull,  which  had  doubtless  succumbed  to  storms  and  had 
been  washed  ashore. 
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The  red-'chroated  loon  is  known  to  be  a  winter  visitant  and 
migrant  on  Lake  Ontario.  Eaton  ("oi,  p.  16)  records  one  from 
Canandaigua  Lake,  April  20,  1899.  In  his  "Birds  of  Xew  York" 
('10,  p.  104)  he  says  that  David  Bruce  reported  the  species  from 
Lake  Ontario  every  month  in  the  year,  but  that  it  is  mainly  a  late 
fall  and  early  spring  transient. 

HolboeH's  Grebe.  Colymbus  griscgena  Boddaert.  The  weathered 
remains  of  a  bird  of  this  species  were  found  on  the  beach  near  the 
outlet  of  North  Pond,  June  17,  1936.  The  bird  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  victim  of  a  storm  of  the  previous  winter  or  early  spring. 
Posson  ('99)  states  that  a  specimen  was  taken  Ma\'  i,  1873,  near 
Murray,  in  Orleans  County.  Eaton  ('10,  p.  93)  states  that  the 
species  is  a  "fairly  common  transient  and  winter  visitant  on  the 
coastal  and  larger  inland  waters  of  New  York  State."  In  his 
"Birds  of  Western  New  York"  he  states  that  the  bird  remains  as 
late  as  May  4. 

Horned  Grebe.  Colymbus  aurifits  Linnaeus.  Four  horned  grebes 
were  seen  swimming  and  diving  on  Braddock  Bay,  September  6, 
1935.  Eaton  ('01,  p.  16)  reports  the  species  as  a  common  transient. 

Pied-billed  Grebe.  Podilyuibus  podiccps  (Linnaeus).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  "hell  diver"  during  the  breeding  season  along  the 
northern  boundary  appears  to  be  a  singularly  interrupted  one. 
Apparently  absent  from  the  seemingly  favorable  waters  of  North 
Pond  and  the  bays  along  the  south  shore  east  of  Rochester,  it  was 
found  to  be  fairly  common  in  lagoons  at  Durand  Eastman  Park 
and  at  Braddock  Bay ;  possibly  having  bred  in  both  places.  Again, 
it  was  tolerably  common  in  the  marshes  near  the  mouth  of  Perch 
River,  where  an  empty  nest  was  found  on  July  i.  1936.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  thin  mat  of  reeds,  lined  with  a  finer  material,  floating 
among  the  standing  reeds.  A  family  of  half-grown  young  with  their 
conspicuously  striped  heads  w-as  swnmming  near.  Adults  and  young 
were  also  seen  in  sheltered  reed-covered  coves  in  the  Thousand 
Island  region  at  Grindstone  and  Wells  islands,  at  Chippewa  Bay. 
and  again  at  Lonesome  Bay.  Black  Lake. 

The  birds  were  very  noisy  at  the  mouth  of  Perch  River  on  July  I, 
but  by  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  had  become  so  quiet  that  their 
loud  calls  were  only  rarely  heard.  Small  young  have  a  note  similar 
to  the  peep  of  a  little  chicken,  but  not  so  sharp. 

Great  Blue  Heron.  Ardea  hcrodias  Linnaeus.  When  nature  is 
unusually  generous  with  lier  l)ounties.  her  creatures  are  quick  to 
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take  advantage  of  it.  Thus,  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake 
Ontario,  this  long-legged  fisherman  feeds  not  singly  as  do  his 
l:)rethren  in  less  favored  regions,  but  in  scores.  And  here  it  has 
learned  new  ways  of  reaping  the  piscine  harvest.  It  not  only  stalks 
about  in  the  shallower  water  in  the  time-honored  manner  of  its  kind, 
or  stands  near  the  shore  as  still  as  its  distant  relative  on  a  Japanese 
screen,  but  here  it  has  learned  the  mastery  of  the  deeper  water  as 
well.  On  quiet  days  it  slowly  flaps  its  way  low  over  the  water  until 
a  fish  is  located,  when  it  banks  and  wheels,  lowering  its  legs  into 
the  water,  where  it  rests  momentarily  as  it  thrusts  its  bill  at  the 
victim,  keeping  its  wings  open  ready  for  an  immediate  take-ofif. 
During  an  onshore  breeze  it  soars  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  shore,  and  tiien.  without  a  motion  glides  down 
over  the  water  several  hundred  yards  out,  until  it  wheels  over  its 
prey.  On  several  occasions  when  the  lake  was  quiet,  a  great  bird 
closed  its  wings  and  rested  upon  the  water — actually  floating  for  a 
minute  or  more. 

Six  occupied  nests  of  this  colony-nesting  species  were  found 
in  a  white  maple  swamp  near  Perch  River  on  July  i6,  1936.  They 
were  built  in  four  very  large  maples,  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  above 
the  ground.  Old  nests  indicated  the  colony  may  have  been  some- 
what larger  at  one  time.  The  young  were  quite  large  and  active, 
walking  out  of  the  nest  onto  the  adjacent  limbs.  Adults  occasionally 
flew  in  from  the  direction  of  Perch  Lake  or  Perch  River  with  fish. 
Just  before  alighting  at  the  nest,  the  adults  always  gave  vent  to  the 
hoarse  "ho-onk"  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  young  remained 
perfectly  silent  until  the  feeding  process  actually  began,  when  they 
would  set  up  such  a  series  of  loud,  rapidly  repeated  guttural  duck- 
ings as  would  put  a  drum-corps  to  shame.  When  left  to  themselves 
the  young  occasionally  uttered  an  eerie  extended  croak,  terminating 
in  a  rapid  clucking.  Feeding  of  the  young  is  accomplished  by 
regurgitation,  and  in  this  case  was  accompanied  by  a  rapid  back  and 
forth  motion  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  adult. 

The  first  immature  birds  out  of  the  nest  in  1935  were  seen  July 
10,  at  Juniper  Pond. 

The  great  blue  herons  that  were  encountered  in  northern  New- 
York  were  exceedingly  wary  birds.  The  usual  materials  of  con- 
cealment that  came  to  liand.  such  as  shrubberv  and  cat-tails  were 
seldom  sufficient  to  avoid  arousing  the  suspicions  of  these  birds. 
A  notable  triumph  was  unwittingly  achieved,  however,  when  one 
great  unsuspecting  fellow  poked  his  head  over  the  stern  of  my  boat, 
parked  in  the  cat-tails. 
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The  great  blue  heron  is  referred  to  by  many  fishermen  and  the 
laity  in  general  as  "crane."  True  cranes  belong  to  another  order 
of  the  Aves,  and  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

An  authentic  observer,  a  friend  of  mine,  once  found  one  of  these 
creatures  finished  by  his  own  greed — choked  to  death  by  a  catfish 
too  large  to  swallow — and  standing  dead,  his  legs  sunk  into  the  ooze. 

Although  usually  quiet  the  great  blue  heron  has  a  note  something 
like  the  honking  of  a  Canada  goose,  but  deeper  and  hoarser,  to 
which  it  sometimes  abandons  itself  vociferously. 

American  Egret.  Casmerodius  albus  (Linnaeus).  The  occur- 
rence of  this  bird  in  northern  waters  is  always  a  matter  of  comment 
amongst  ornithologists  and  laymen  alike.  To  the  latter  the  bird  is 
everything  from  a  "swan"  to  a  "white  crane" ;  to  the  former  it  is  a 
reminder  of  the  occurrence  of  the  post-nuptial  habit  of  working 
northward  found  in  a  number  of  birds,  especially  members  of  the 
heron  family. 

While  the  bird  breeds  normally  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  it  is  regularly  found  far  to  the  northward  after  breeding  is 
over.  Four  were  seen  in  1935  at  Round  Pond,  west  of  Rochester, 
where,  I  was  informed,  they  had  been  for  "about  a  month."  Three 
or  four  were  seen  near  the  head  of  Irondequoit  Bay  on  September  2. 

One  of  these  magnificent  creatures  spent  the  day  of  July  18,  1936, 
feeding  and  flying  about  in  the  extensive  marshes  of  Black  River 
Bay.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  one  standing  snow-white  against  the 
dark  green  reeds  of  Lonesome  Bay  at  Black  Lake  on  August  14. 

Green  Heron.  Butorides  virescens  (Linnaeus).  As  you  wade  or 
row  through  marsh  or  creek  you  are  rudely  jarred  by  a  sudden 
sharp  "keow" — a  most  disagreeable  sound — as  the  "blue  peter" 
springs  up  from  the  edge  of  the  reeds  or  from  a  log  where  it  had 
been  standing  motionless,  and  sends  a  white  streamer  at  you. 

Green  herons  nest  in  thickets  of  small  trees  and  are  seldom  found 
far  from  their  nesting  sites  during  the  breeding  season.  Three 
large  blue-green  egg-shells  and  considerable  "whitewash"  on  the 
ground  under  a  young  black  walnut  with  a  clinging  grapevine  gave 
away  the  location  of  a  nest  in  the  woods  on  Chimney  Bluff,  about 
two  hundred  yards  back  from  Lake  Ontario,  July  19,  1935.  The 
platform  of  sticks  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  upon  investigation,  was 
found  to  contain  one  sickly  young  and  two  healthy  ones,  twice  its 
size,  that  left  the  nest  and  backed  up  a  limb  at  being  disturbed,  and 
stuck  their  bills  out  at  the  intruder,  uttering  as  they  did  so  a  hiss 
as  serpentine  as  their  small  cold  eyes  and  sinuous  necks. 
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When  unmolested  these  birds  may  become  remarkably  tame,  and 
allow  a  close  inspection  of  their  methods  of  fishing  without  resorting 
to  concealment.  Due  to  their  small  size  they  are  much  more  apt  to 
feed  in  marshes,  or  along  creeks,  bays  or  estuaries  than  at  the  big 
lake.  They  were  more  common  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  than  about  the  east  end  or  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  (Lin- 
naeus). No  black-crowns  were  seen  in  1935  until  August  12,  when  an 
immature  bird  was  observed  fishing  in  shallow  water  behind  the 
protection  of  a  boat  landing  on  Lake  Ontario,  north  of  Rochester. 
The  species  was  observed  daily  at  Irondequoit  Bay,  where  immature 
individuals  predominated.  On  one  occasion  a  young  bird  alighted 
upon  the  end  of  the  occupied  boat  for  a  moment.  A  flock  of  five 
was  observed  in  a  wedge  formation  high  over  Lake  Ontario  on 
September  5.  The  hoarse  "quaa-aa"  was  occasionally  heard  over 
Rochester  at  night. 

The  late  summer  and  early  fall  groups  of  night  herons  seemed 
to  be  family  groups,  for  one  or  two  adults  and  two  or  three  imma- 
ture birds  were  associated  in  several  instances. 

The  birds  were  very  common  at  Braddock  Bay  in  early  Septem- 
ber, 1935.  Here  on  the  late  afternoon  of  September  10  an  adult 
was  watched  at  his  frogging.  The  oval  lily  pads  projecting  above 
the  mud  and  water  reflected  the  late  afternoon  sun  so  brightly  that 
the  white  breast  of  the  heron  was  dulled  by  them.  The  bird  stood 
hunched  with  neck  drawn  in  between  the  shoulders  part  of  the  time 
and  made  lightning  thrusts  at  any  frog  within  range ;  at  other  times 
it  hurried  after  a  frog  as  it  hopped  along.  At  such  times  the  bird 
looked  ridiculously  like  a  little  old  woman  gingerly  picking  her 
way  through  mud  puddles  in  a  hurry.  These  fishing  methods  were 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  statuesque  pose  or  sedate  walk  of  the 
dignified  great  blue  heron. 

Immature  birds  fending  for  themselves  were  seen  near  the  mouth 
of  Perch  River  as  early  as  July  i,  in  the  1936  season. 

The  streaked  brown  immature  birds  are  sufficiently  unlike  their 
gray  and  white  parents  as  to  cause  the  novice  to  believe  he  has 
discovered  a  new  species. 

American  Bittern.  Botaiirus  lentiginosus  (Montagu).  The  bittern 
impresses  one  as  leading  a  particularly  lonely  and  uninteresting  life. 
Solitary,  with  an  exceedingly  limited  vocabulary  in  spite  of  one 
unique  accomplishment,  it  seems  to  have  little  to  live  for.  The  wooing 
call  of  the  bittern  is  a  most  un-bird-like,  convulsive  "ump-la-dunk" 
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which,  during  the  lieight  of  the  mating  season  sounds  forth  from 
various  parts  of  any  extensive  marsh. 

The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground.  One  incubating  female  that  I 
watched  in  Michigan  remained  within  three  feet  of  me  while  I 
observed  and  photographed  her.  The  habit  of  relying  upon  motion- 
lessness  for  concealment  is  well  grounded  in  this  bird — and  well  it 
may  be,  for  the  vertical  brown  and  white  streaks  of  the  head  and 
neck  blend  perfectly  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  reeds, 
sedges  and  cat-tails  that  form  the  habitat. 

While  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  really  abundant  species  in 
northern  New  York,  the  bittern  was  found  in  nearly  all  suitable 
localities.  While  none  was  seen  at  Black  Lake,  it  doubtless  occurs 
there. 

A  bittern  joined  with  the  black  terns  in  pursuing  a  crow  which 
was  threatening  the  nesting  grounds  in  the  Black  River  marshes 
on  July  I,  1936.  What  the  bittern  lacked  in  speed  and  grace  it 
made  up  in  earnestness. 

Least  Bittern.  Ixobrychus  exilis  (Gmelin;.  The  least  bittern 
was  fairly  common  in  the  cat-tails  and  rushes  at  the  south  end  of 
North  Pond,  while  at  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay,  it  was  equalled  in 
abundance  only  by  the  Florida  gallinule.  East  Bay  appeared  to  be 
devoid  of  this  species  in  spite  of  its  proximity  to  Sodus  Bay.  Along 
the  St.  Lawrence  it  was  found  only  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek, 
and  was  scarce  there.  It  is  much  more  local  in  its  distribution  than 
is  its  larger  relative,  the  American  bittern. 

Opportunity  to  watch  the  least  bittern's  method  of  fishing  was 
afTorded  at  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay.  ^^'here  the  water  was  too  deep 
for  wading,  these  small  striped  fishermen  would  cling  to  a  sedge  or 
cat-tail  just  above  the  water  and  point  the  head  and  neck  at  an 
angle  toward  the  water.  This  position  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  41. 
The  entire  head  and  part  of  the  neck  were  frequently  submerged 
when  the  stab  was  made.  Equilibrium  was  regained,  sometimes 
with  difficulty,  by  flapping  the  wings.  The  distance  to  which  the 
head  and  neck  can  be  extended  is  remarkable  for  so  small  a  bird. 
Attempts  to  catch  fish  were  not  always  successful,  as  two  failures 
were  noted.  One  of  the  fish  caught  was  identified  as  a  young 
"pumpkin  seed." 

Possible  use  of  the  wings  in  helping  to  secure  prey  is  mentioned 
by  Sutton  ('36,  pp.  74-75)- 

Mallard.  A)ias  platyrhynchos  Linnaeus.  A  few  mallards  may  be 

found  in  nnrtlxTn  New  York,  while  most  of  their  race  arc  on  the 
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vast  breeding  grounds  far  to  the  west.  A  female  with  immature 
birds  was  seen  at  Irondequoit  Bay  August  13,  1935.  About  fifteen 
flew  from  Round  Pond  on  August  27.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
all  were  wild  birds  or  whether  some  may  have  been  of  decoy  stock. 
They  appeared  perfectly  feral. 

I  have  the  following  records  for  the  1936  season :  Five  or  six 
flushed  from  Lake  Ontario,  between  Snake  and  Gull  islands 
(July  10)  ;  one  or  two  associated  with  black  ducks  near  the  mouth 
of  Crooked  Creek  (August  18)  ;  four  females  or  immature  birds 
on  Black  Creek  (August  22)  ;  three  in  a  reedy  spot  of  Robinson 
Bay,  St.  Lawrence  River  (August  27). 

The  evidence  indicates  that  while  some  of  the  birds  observed  may 
have  been  semi-feral  decoys,  the  species  is  a  scattered  breeder  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  New  York. 

There  were  about  forty  mallards  associated  with  many  other 
ducks  at  Braddock  Bay  on  September  7,  1935.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  concentration. 

Eaton  ('10,  p.  184)  says  the  mallard  breeds  very  rarely  in  Cayuga, 
Monroe,  Orleans  and  Oswego  counties. 

Black  Duck.  Anas  riihripes  Brewster.  The  black  duck  breeds 
in  favorable  localities  in  many  places  along  the  northern  boundary. 
Game  Protector  Mather  of  Pulaski  stated  that  a  wood-bordered 
pond  near  Selkirk,  and  the  reedy  north  part  of  North  Pond  were 
favorite  breeding  grounds.  One  pair  was  noted  along  the  west  side 
of  North  Pond. 

Nine  apparently  adult  birds  flew  off  a  rocky  ledge,  circled  over 
Lake  Ontario  north  of  Lycoming  and  finally  settled  on  the  water 
(J^^ily  3'  1935)-  They  were  observed  in  small  numbers  on  the  marsh 
at  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay,  July  23  and  30,  1935.  Many  were  seen 
in  August  at  Irondequoit  Bay,  where  as  late  as  August  20  five 
half-grown  young  greedily  consumed  duckweed  near  the  shore 
while  the  female  watched  for  danger.  The  numbers  observed 
August  21  to  September  9  at  Braddock  Bay  increased  from  about 
fifteen  to  well  over  one  hundred,  as  the  fall  concentration  began. 

Black  ducks  were  frequently  seen  among  the  islands  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  1936.  At  least  one  hundred  were  observed  on  the 
marshes  of  Black  River  Bay  on  July  18.  The  number  actually 
present  may  have  been  several  times  that.  They  were  about  the 
little  mud-holes  in  the  marsh,  where  they  could  be  flushed  in  flocks 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  scattered  through  the  sedges  whence 
they  flew  up  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
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Twenty-five  or  thirty  black  ducks  fed  regularly  on  the  maturing 
wild  rice  in  Lonesome  Bay,  Black  Lake,  in  the  last  half  of  August, 
1936. 

An  interesting  observation  on  duck  behavior  was  made  at  Brad- 
dock  Bay  on  September  7,  1935.  While  I  was  constructing  a  blind 
of  cat-tails,  to  conceal  my  boat  near  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the 
ducks  on  Buttonwood  Creek,  a  flock  of  over  one  hundred  ducks, 
mostly  blacks,  swirled  overhead  and  alighted  in  the  water  about  fifty 
feet  from  me.  A  marsh  hawk  suddenly  appearing  above  the  horizon 
of  cat-tails  put  every  duck  in  flight.  They  soon  returned,  some  of 
them  alighting  within  ten  feet  of  the  blind.  An  incautious  move  on 
my  part  was  seen  by  one  black  duck,  which  immediately  rose  straight 
up  from  the  water,  without  making  the  slightest  vocal  sound  that  I 
could  detect.  Now,  birds  had  been  flying  up  at  intervals  all  morning 
without  eliciting  any  attention  from  their  companions,  but  when 
this  bird  arose,  the  entire  company  left  as  one.  Apparently,  then, 
it  was  the  sudden  straight-up  flight  which  acted  as  a  danger  signal 
to  the  rest. 

Baldpate.  Marcca  ainericana  (Gmelin).  A  few  of  this  mid-western 
species  were  seen  at  Braddock  Bay  in  early  September,  1935.  A 
flock  of  about  ten  circled  about  high  overhead  on  September  6, 
apparently  uncertain  as  to  where  to  alight.  Only  about  four  were 
seen  on  the  following  day  and  this  time  they  were  with  other  ducks. 
A  single  individual  flushed  with  a  flock  of  black  ducks  and  mallards 
on  September  10. 

Eaton  ('10,  p.  190)  says  the  bird  is  a  "fairly  common  migrant 
on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  western 
New  York.  On  .  .  .  the  bays  of  Lake  Ontario  (and  other  places 
in  western  New  York)  it  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  fall.   .  .  ." 

Pintail.  Dafila  acuta  (Linnaeus).  The  only  pintails  seen  during 
the  survey  were  a  few  associated  with  mallards  and  blacks  at  Brad- 
dock  Bay,  September  7,  1935.  Four  that  were  noticed  in  particular 
seemed  to  be  two  mated  pairs.  One  pair  remained  near  the  blind 
for  an  hour  or  more  resting  and  sleeping  with  their  sides  touching 
each  other.  The  male  had  his  eyes  open  most  of  the  time,  while 
his  companion  did  more  sleeping. 

Green-winged  Teal.  Nettion  carulinensc  (Gmelin).  About  four 
green-wings  were  seen  with  other  ducks  on  September  7,  1935,  at 
Braddock  Bay.  They  doubtless  increased  in  numbers  as  the  fall 
progressed,  as  the  species  is  a  regular  migrant  throughout  the  region. 
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Six  or  eight  were  seen  on  July  18,  1936,  in  the  Black  River 
marshes.  They  flushed  with  black  ducks  from  various  small  pools 
of  open  water.  There  are  breeding  records  for  the  Niagara  River 
and  the  Montezuma  marshes;  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  few  pairs 
bred  in  the  Black  River  Bay  marshes. 

Blue-winged  Teal.  Oiterquediihi  discors  (Linnaeus).  The  blue- 
winged  teal  was  encountered  in  small  numbers  during  the  breeding 
season  from  the  mouth  of  Perch  River  (Black  River  Bay)  south 
and  west  to  Braddock  Bay.  Specific  localities  and  dates :  Sandy 
Creek  marshes,  one  pair,  June  24,  1935 ;  Sodus  Bay  marshes,  one 
female,  July  30,  1935  ;  East  Bay,  one  pair  and  a  lone  individual, 
August  2,  1935 ;  Irondequoit  Bay,  two  birds,  August  16,  1935 ; 
August  21,  1935,  seventy-five  (estimated)  birds  at  Braddock  Bay, 
varying  in  numbers  there  after  that  date ;  two  hundred  seen  Sep- 
tember 6.  A  few  were  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Perch  River  July  i, 
1936,  and  also  July  18.  About  seven  were  seen  at  Featherbed 
Shoals  in  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  July  17,  1936. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  blue-winged  teal  is  a  common 
summer  resident  in  the  Lake  Ontario  region. 

Wood  Duck.  Aix  sponsa  (Linnaeus).  The  indescribably  beauti- 
ful wood  duck  seeks  the  seclusion  of  almost  impenetrable  wooded 
swamps  during  the  breeding  season,  where  the  wily  female  incubates 
her  eggs,  woodpecker  fashion,  in  a  hollow  tree. 

The  extensive  white  maple  swamp  about  the  head  of  Lonesome 
Bay,  Black  Lake,  is  a  most  ideal  place  for  the  bird,  and  it  is  really 
common  there.  Here,  with  abundance  of  nesting  sites,  acres  of 
shallow,  deeply-shaded  waters  green-coated  with  duckweed  (Lemna 
sp.),  and  the  added  attractions  of  waterweed  {Potamogeton  sp.), 
wild  rice  ( Zizania  aquafica),  and  the  densely-grouped  branches  of 
Decodon  verticillata  arching  in  every  direction,  the  bird  has  reason 
to  thrive. 

A  female  swam  ahead  of  her  brood  of  seven  young  on  Stony 
Creek  near  Henderson  Pond  on  July  8,  1936.  As  long  as  the  author 
remained  quiet  she  was  calm,  but  as  the  boat  was  rowed  again,  she 
fluttered  ahead  squealing,  as  the  young  took  refuge  in  the  dense 
"water  willow"  {Decodon  verticillatus)  near  the  shore,  or  hurried 
into  the  dense  white  maple  swamp. 

The  species  was  reported  by  an  intelligent  native  to  have  bred 
in  the  large  white  maple  swamp  south  of  Perch  Lake.  When  this 
swamp  was  visited  July  16  the  once  green  film  of  duckweed  that 
had  covered  the  water  was  now  a  dry  brown  coating  over  the  soil. 
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A  handsome  male  was  swimming  and  feeding,  September  7,  1935, 
amid  the  lily-pads  that  line  PuittonwrMKl  Creek,  and  finally  came 
t(wards  the  author's  boat,  hidden  in  the  cat-tails.  The  water  here 
was  green  with  duckweed,  upon  which  the  bird  was  feeding  along 
with  the  bulb  of  some  aquatic  plant.  When  a  marsh  hawk  sud- 
denly veered  over  the  creek  at  a  low  elevation  every  duck  on  the 
marsh  took  wing  excei)t  the  wood  duck,  which  calmly  continued 
to  feed.  It  carefully  avoided  passing  in  front  of  the  camera,  and 
as  it  approached  the  boat,  it  apparently  became  slightly  suspicious, 
and  began  to  utter  a  gentle  wheezing  .sc|ueak,  which  became  sharper 
towards  its  termination,  and  ended  abruptly. 

Four  l)ir(ls.  including  two  males,  flew  from  the  brush  along 
winding  Mudge  Creek  near  North  Huron  in  early  August,  1935. 

I  have  followed  flightless  males  through  dense  buttonbush 
{CcphalantliHs )  swamps  in  southern  Michigan  in  July.  The  speed 
with  which  birds  in  this  condition  can  run  is  second  only  to  their 
.speed  in  flight. 

Scaup  Duck.  (Nyroca  sp.).  A  lone  drake  of  one  of  the  scaups, 
identified  as  a  greater  scaup  {Nyroca  iiiarila) — for  some  reason 
remaining  hundreds  of  miles  south  of  his  fellows — was  swimming 
about  in  the  mouth  of  Perch  River,  July  i,  1936. 

Of  the  lesser  scaup  (Xyroca  affiitis),  Eaton  ('10.  p.  207)  says 
that  "many  birds  of  this  species  often  remain  on  our  waters  till  late 
in  June,  or  even  throughout  the  summer,  but  all  that  I  have 
examined  were  non-breeding  birds." 

Hooded  Merganser.  Lopliodytcs  cuciillatus  (Linnaeus).  This 
species  was  first  observed  at  Braddock  Bay  on  August  22,  1935. 
Three  immature  birds  stood  calmly  sunning  themselves  on  a  log 
on  this  date.  One  individual.  ])resumably  one  of  the  three  just 
mentioned,  climbed  on  the  same  log  at  1:15  p.^r.  on  the  following 
day.  where,  with  the  exception  of  two  brief  swimming  excursions, 
it  remained  until  6:50  p.m..  when  the  movement  of  my  boat  fright- 
ened it  away.  Six  birds  were  seen  September  6.  at  the  mouth  of 
Buttonwood  Creek.   They  were  either  females  or  immature  birds. 

Three  of  these  birds  were  seen  flying  about  the  mouth  of  Raquette 
River  on  August  26.  1936,  and  were  later  surprised  in  the  vicinity, 
resting  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Eaton  ('10.  p.  181)  says  it  "has  been  known  to  breed"  in  Cayuga, 
Jef¥erson  and  Wayne  counties. 

American    Merganser.     Mcryus    merganser    Lunnaeus.  The 

Brdthers  Islands  in  Canadian  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  were  the  onlv 
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Fig'.  36.     Rain  and  waves  are  responsible  for  the  erosion  resulting   in  the 
bizarre  shapes  shown  here  at  Chimney  Bluff,  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 


Fig.  37.  Rubble  beach  of  Lake  Ontario,  northeast  of 
North  Huron.  Great  blue  herons,  killdeers,  spotted 
sandpipers  and  Savannah  sparrows  were  found  here. 
July  20,  1935. 
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Fig.  39.  Such  large  holes  as  in  this  white  pine  betray  the  presence 
of  the  pileated  woodpecker.  Lonesome  Bay,  Black  Lake,  August 
1936. 
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locality  where  this  species  was  encountered.  Five  or  six  were  seen 
July  13,  1936.  They  probably  bred  in  the  neighborhood  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  species  breeds  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  line. 

The  female  American  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  red- 
breasted  merganser  by  the  much  darker  coloration  of  the  head  and 
the  wide  white  throat  area. 

The  bird  is  reported  as  formerly  breeding  at  Blind  Sodus  Bay 
(Eaton,  '01,  p.  20).  In  his  "Birds  of  New  York"  ('10,  p.  178)  he 
mentions  Little  Sodus,  but  not  Blind  Sodus. 

Red-breasted  Merganser.  Mcrgus  serrator  Linnaeus.  The  red- 
breasted  merganser  finds  a  paradise  for  breeding  on  the  islands  of 
Lake  Ontario  from  Sackett's  Harbor  north.  A  nest  containing  ten 
eggs  was  found  on  Gull  Island,  July  10,  1936.  Two  of  the  eggs 
were  pipped  on  the  evening  of  July  15.  Two  other  nests  containing 
eggs  with  large  embryos  were  found  broken  and  deserted  on  Gull 
Island. 

It  was  three  hours  before  the  bird  returned  after  the  blind  was 
set  up  near  the  nest  on  Gull  Island.  At  first  she  would  leave  at 
the  slightest  sound  or  at  the  click  of  the  camera.  She  usually  walked 
rapidly  away  from  the  nest  along  one  of  the  two  paths  she  had 
made  leading  from  the  nest.  Later,  she  became  accustomed  to  the 
blind  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  nest  even  when  there 
was  deliberate  pounding  in  the  blind. 

It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  a  female  accompanied  by  as  many 
as  twenty  young  swimming  near  the  shore  of  the  various  islands. 
Natives  of  the  region  stated  that  the  broods  of  several  females 
congregate  about  one  adult.  The  large  numbers  of  young  seen 
with  one  female  bears  this  out. 

A  nest  with  fourteen  eggs  was  found  and  photographed  on  Little 
Galloo  Island,  July  11,  1936.  The  female  had  covered  most  of  the 
eggs  with  down  before  making  her  retreat  and  the  eggs  thus  covered 
were  appreciably  warmer  to  the  touch  than  those  left  exposed. 

A  moulting  drake,  peculiarly  pied  on  the  head  and  neck,  was 
observed  on  this  same  date,  performing  in  front  of  eight  females 
or  immature  birds  in  a  little  sheltered  bay  along  the  east  shore  of 
Little  Galloo.  He  continually  lowered  the  head,  keeping  the  bill 
pointed  upwards.  These  curtsies  were  acknowledged  in  kind  by 
another  individual,  presumably  his  mate. 

The  females  quack  like  black  ducks. 
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Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Accipitcr  velox  (Wilson).  If  you  have 
spent  much  time  in  the  woods  anywhere  in  the  United  States  during 
migrations,  you  have  probably  had  the  experience  of  seeing  a  small 
brownish  or  blue-gray  hawk  with  banded  tail  come  dashing  and 
dodging  through  the  brush  in  pursuit  of  warblers,  juncos  or  other 
small  birds.  And  the  chances  are  that  the  hawk  ended  up  perching 
within  a  very  few  feet  of  you.  These  are  characteristic  actions  of 
the  "little  blue  darter"  or  sharp-shinned  hawk,  which  of  all  our 
hawks  is  the  least  suspicious  of  man. 

One  of  these  pirates  plunged  through  a  growth  of  small  trees 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  near  Point  Breeze,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  tiny,  frantic  warbler  on  the  morning  of  September  5,  1935. 
The  birds  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  author,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him.  The  speed  of  the  hawk  in  turning  and  dodging  through 
the  brush  was  nothing  short  of  amazing.  A  moment  later  the  hawk 
sat  a  few  rods  away  and  appeared  to  be  picking  at  something  held 
in  the  feet.  The  density  of  the  vegetation  precluded  accurate  obsers'a- 
tion.  The  woods  which  a  moment  before  had  been  alive  with  the 
"tsips"  of  migrating  warblers,  remained  silent  as  the  grave  for  half 
an  hour.  Three  or  four  hours  later  a  sharp-shin,  possibly  the  same 
one,  came  even  closer  to  the  author,  in  a  different  part  of  the  woods. 

While  no  occupied  nests  of  the  sharp-shin  were  found,  there  was 
evidence  that  the  bird  was  breeding  throughout  most  of  the  terri- 
tory, especially  in  the  northern  part.  Two  were  seen  in  the  Pulaski 
region  in  June,  1935.  One  was  soaring  at  a  great  height  above  the 
edge  of  Lake  Ontario  north  of  Lycoming  on  July  3.  It  was  imme- 
diately set  upon  by  members  of  a  colony  of  tree  swallows  that  were 
nesting  in  an  old  orchard,  and  made  off  at  a  rapid  rate. 

A  strikingly  similar  incident  occurred  on  July  29,  1936.  A  sharp- 
shin  was  soaring  high  above  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  and  was  driven 
even  higher  and  eventually  to  a  new  region  by  a  member  of  the 
swallow  family — this  time  a  purple  martin.  The  hawk  once  turned 
on  the  martin,  which  dodged  deftly  and  again  turned  on  the  hawk. 

Like  the  Cooper's  hawk,  the  sharp-shin  seems  to  prefer  thick 
hemlock  groves  in  which  to  nest.  At  least  three  birds  were  seen  in 
such  a  habitat  near  Cranberry  Creek,  several  miles  east  of  Alexandria 
Bay  on  August  4,  1936.  Two  appeared  to  be  immature  birds  still 
being  tended  by  their  parents,  although  they  flew  ably.  They  were 
continually  uttering  a  loud,  sharp  "ki-ki-ki-kik"'  similar  to  the  notes 
of  the  Cooper's  hawk,  but  of  less  volume.  There  was  another,  thin, 
squealing  note,  less  frequently  uttered,  and  similar  to  another  note 
of  cooperi. 
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During  the  observations  an  adult  arrived  with  a  good-sized  object 
— probably  a  bird.  A  primary  feather  of  a  ruffed  grouse  was  found 
under  the  trees  where  the  hawks  had  been — this  seems  too  large 
a  bird  to  be  handled  by  such  a  small  hawk,  although  McAtee 
('35>  P-  9)  records  quail  and  woodcock  in  the  food  of  this  fierce 
little  raptor. 

The  species  was  seen  frequently  in  the  Malone  and  Chateaugay 
regions,  where  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  suitable  breeding 
habitats  than  occurs  in  the  Lake  Ontario  region. 

If  hunter,  farmer  and  game  warden  must  shoot  hawks,  let  them 
use  their  skill  on  the  sharp-shin  and  Cooper's — the  blue  darters  that 
dash  through  the  brush  and  surprise  their  prey  of  small  birds — 
rather  tlian  upon  the  large-bodied,  broad-winged,  red-tail  and  red- 
shoulder  that  are  doing  all  they  can  to  destroy  such  real  vermin  as 
rodents  and  grasshoppers. 

Cooper's  Hawk.  Accipitcr  coopcri  (Bonaparte).  Cooper's  hawk 
is  the  larger  of  the  two  common  species  of  "blue  darters"  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  It  is  more  destructive  to  game  birds  on 
account  of  its  larger  size  and  can  pardonably  be  shot  where  it  is 
too  common.  It  was  surprisingly  scarce  in  the  Lake  Ontario  region 
in  1935.  In  fact  only  one  individual  was  seen,  and  that  was  south 
of  Sodus  Bay  on  July  30. 

It  is  possible  that  the  occurrence  of  the  bald  eagle  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lake  may  account  for  the  scarcity  of  the  smaller  birds  of  prey. 

A  family  of  these  hawks  was  observed  at  home  on  July  25,  1936. 
Two  or  three  full-grown  young  birds  frequently  uttered  flicker-like 
calls  of  "ki-ki-ki-kik"  while  they  waited  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
for  their  parents  to  bring  them  food.  The  nest  was  about  fifty  feet 
up  in  a  white  pine,  which  was  liberally  flecked  with  the  white  down 
which  characterizes  the  nesting-trees  of  most  of  the  hawks.  Five  or 
six  pellets  under  the  nest  contained  hair,  feathers,  and  the  remains 
of  insects. 

Red-tailed  Hawk.  Biitco  borcalis  (Gmelin).  Every  farm  boy  in 
the  West  is  familiar  with  the  harsh,  long-drawn  out  "tscha-a-ay"  of 
the  red-tail  as  it  glides  off  'a  cotnmanding  perch.  But  he  knows 
the  bird  only  as  "chicken"  hawk — hardly  an  apt  name,  for  McAtee 
shows  that  poultry  does  not.  form  a  large  part  of  the  diet.  The  red- 
tail  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  the  East. 

The  records  for  the  1935  season  are  as  follows :  At  Sodus  Bay. 
three  seen  July  30 ;  one  at  East  Bay,  August  5  ;  and  two  or  three 
in  the  woods  east  of  Irondequoit  Bay. 
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Only  two  were  seen  in  1936,  one  at  close  range  at  Yellow  Lake, 
August  15;  and  another,  defying  all  the  immigration  laws,  was 
soaring  in  circles  over  the  international  boundary  line  north  of 
Chateaugay,  on  September  5. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk.  Buteo  Hneatus  (Gmelin).  The  red- 
shouldered  finds  its  optimum  environment  in  swamp  woods.  But 
the  number  of  these  principally  beneficial  hawks  is  sadly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  such  woods  along  the  northern 
boundary.  And  it  is  a  fairly  safe  guess  that  the  main  reason  is  man. 

A  nest  containing  two  or  more  young  was  located  at  an  inacces- 
sible elevation  in  a  tree  in  the  wet  deciduous  forest  east  of  North 
Pond.  The  female  (presumably)  scolded  the  author  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  while  he  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  The  scold- 
ing notes  were  very  similar  to  the  scolding  cackle  of  Cooper's  hawk. 
The  smaller  male  finally  appeared,  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
commotion. 

Apparently  the  adults  obtained  all  the  necessary  food  from  within 
the  woods,  as  they  were  not  observed  soaring  in  the  open  on  either 
of  two  days'  observations.  Chipmunks,  red  squirrels,  and  in  the 
wetter  portions,  frogs  abounded  and  probably  afYorded  plenty-  of 
food  within  a  comparatively  small  area. 

No  other  individuals  were  observed  in  1935.  The  next  year  an 
immature  bird  was  seen  near  Clayton  on  July  21.  Two  or  more 
were  quite  at  home  in  the  white  maple  swamp  at  Lonesome  Bay  in 
August ;  and  three  were  seen  in  the  forested  country  northeast  of 
Malone  in  early  September. 

Broad-winged  Hawk.  Buteo  platyptcrus  (Vieillot).  Not  seen 
by  me.  but  reported  from  Sodus  Bay  in  1934  by  Beyer  (MS).  Eaton 
'10,  local  lists)  records  it  as  a  "rare"  to  "occasional"  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  counties  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  but 
says  also  ('14,  p.  87)  that  it  is  probably  the  commonest  hawk  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

Bald  Eagle.  Haliae'etus  leucocephaliis  (Linnaeus).  The  magnifi- 
cent eagle  soars  in  the  air  or  sits  on  some  sentinel  tree  along  the  wild, 
sandy  wastes  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  These  birds  lord  it 
over  the  crows,  grackles  and  other  scavengers  that  populate  the 
strand,  attracted  by  the  dead  alewives  {Pontolobus  pseudo-harengus) 
and  other  jetsam  cast  along  the  beach.  Enormous  trees  that  afford 
eyries,  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  vast  marsh  that  yields 
a  variety  of  food  in  the  way  of  muskrats,  frogs,  young  black  terns 
and  other  birds,  add  to  this  bounty  of  nature. 
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Two  gigantic  elms  near  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek  served  as 
rendezvous.  One  was  a  veteran  of  many  stormy  winters,  whose 
dead,  twisted  Hmbs  overlooked  a  stony  point  in  the  lake,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  many  miles  of  shore  and  open  water.  The  other 
was  a  living  giant  that  topped  the  other  magnificent  trees  of  the 
forest.  As  many  as  three  or  four  eagles,  in  various  plumages,  could 
be  seen  in  either  of  these  trees  at  once. 

Eagles  were  continually  flying  over  this  forest,  fish  skeletons  lit- 
tered the  ground  under  the  largest  trees,  but  no  nest  could  be  found 
here.  There  is,  however,  a  locally  famous  nest  of  long  standing  in  a 
large  elm  (Fig.  43)  in  a  pasture  south  of  Henderson  Bay.  The 
owners  of  the  nest  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  enlightened  proprietor 
of  the  pasture.  There  is  said  to  be  another  occupied  nest  near  Snow- 
shoe  Bay,  and  one  on  Galloo  Island. 

The  bald  eagle  is  the  most  masterful  in  performance  of  the  three 
large  species  which  take  fish  from  near  the  surface  of  the  open  water. 
The  crow  always  exhibits  the  utmost  nervousness  before  daring  to 
dip  into  the  unfamiliar  element,  and  comes  up  with  the  fish  in  the 
beak,  if  successful.  The  great  blue  heron  is  quite  at  home  on  the 
water,  but  is  too  awkward  in  appearance  to  impress  one  favorably. 
But  the  eagle  soars  over  the  prospective  prey,  and  with  perfect  tim- 
ing strikes  into  the  water  and  flaps  majestically  away  with  the 
prize  in  its  talons. 

A  few  eagles  were  seen  west  of  Oswego,  as  far  as  Sodus  Bay. 
A  resident  stated  that  he  frequently  saw  an  eagle  at  Irondequoit 
Bay.  The  only  eagle  seen  along  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  handsome 
adult,  being  put  to  rout  by  a  common  tern  at  the  Lake  of  the  Isles, 
July  30,  1936. 

Eaton  ('14,  p.  91)  says:  "At  latest  accounts  Bald  Eagles  were 
nesting  near  Sodus  Bay.  .  .  ."  Ibid.,  p.  94:  ".  .  .  the  young  do  not 
leave  the  nest  till  July  or  the  first  of  August." 

Marsh  Hawk.  Circus  hudsonius  (Linnaeus).  The  marsh  hawk  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  observed  hawks  as  it  glides  easily  over  the 
marsh  or  meadow,  its  eyes  on  the  alert  for  fur  or  feathers.  It  is 
easily  identified  as  a  long  gracefully  built  hawk  with  a  long  tail  and 
white  upper  tail-coverts.  The  silvery  gray  male  is  decidedly  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  the  brown  and  tawny  female,  but  both 
have  the  same  graceful  flight  and  white  upper  tail-coverts.  The 
marsh  hawk  also  has  the  convenient  habit  of  building  its  nest  on 
the  ground,  which  adds  materially  to  the  facility  with  which  its 
habits  may  be  studied. 
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The  author  surprised  a  female  on  August  31,  1935,  feeding  on 
a  freshlj-killed  half-grown  pheasant,  which  was  about  half  eaten. 
It  is  such  observations  that  lead  the  average  person  to  condemn  an 
entire  species.  The  economic  status  of  the  marsh  hawk  is  among  the 
most  controversial  of  subjects  even  in  ornithological  circles.  There 
is  no  question  that  certain  individual  marsh  hawks  take  meadow- 
larks  and  other  birds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  species  is  one  of  the  most  important  checks  we  have  on  field 
mice  and  other  injurious  rodents.  The  breeding  potential  of  meadow- 
larks  and  other  common  birds  is  sufficiently  great  to  withstand  a 
small  toll  to  our  native  predators.  But  when  our  predators  become 
unduly  scarce,  rodents  do  become  excessively  abundant. 

The  marsh  hawk  is  a  common  bird  along  the  northern  boundary, 
where  an  abundance  of  cat-tail  marshes  and  open  fields  affords  the 
favorite  tyi)e  of  hunting  grounds  for  the  species. 

Osprey.  Pondioii  haliactus  (Linnaeus).  A  loud  "peep"  sounding 
far  overhead  on  June  14.  1935.  caused  the  author  to  look  up  and 
see  a  fine  specimen  of  the  osprey  being  relentlessly  pursued  by  one 
of  the  common  terns  nesting  at  North  Pond.  The  fish  hawk  con- 
tinued rapidly  northward  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  striking 
white  underparts  and  black  line  through  the  eye  were  plainly  visible. 

The  only  other  osprey  seen  was  over  Braddock  Bay,  September 
6,  1935-    This  bird  was  likewise  being  harassed  by  a  common  tern. 

Sparrow  Hawk.  Falco  spanrriits  Linnaeus.  The  handsomely 
marked  little  "killy-hawk"  alternately  flapping  and  gliding  as  it  flies 
from  one  perch  to  another,  or  hovering  as  if  suspended  in  mid-air 
is  a  familiar  sight  over  most  of  the  United  States. 

Not  true  to  its  name,  the  sparrow  hawk  eats  few  sparrows  or 
birds  of  any  kind.  The  favorite  items  of  diet  are  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  other  insects,  and  small  rodents. 

The  adults,  with  their  three  c)r  four  full-grown  young,  sit  on  dead 
limbs  or  other  points  of  vantage  over  open  fields  and  pastures  in 
late  summer.    They  were  noted  at  many  places. 

Ruffed  Grouse.  Bonasa  uinbelliis  (Linnaeus).  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  say  anything  new  about  a  bird  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  literature  as  the  ruffed  grouse.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  Xew  York  State,  where  intensive  investigations  have  been 
conducted  on  the  bird. 

The  cyclical  fluctuations  in  abundance  of  the  grouse  have  long 
been  known,  but  never  fully  explained.    The  bird  is  always  more 
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common  in  the  birch-beech-maple-hemlock  regions  of  northern  New 
York  and  the  Adirondacks  than  along  the  more  densely  settled  St. 
Lawrence-Lake  Ontario  region.  A  wild  bird,  it  requires  a  wild 
habitat  to  really  thrive,  regardless  of  the  cycle. 

So  far  as  the  relative  abundance  of  the  species  in  1936  as  com- 
pared with  1935  is  concerned,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  W.  Darrow, 
Supervisor  of  Game  Research  of  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, conveys  a  more  complete  picture  than  could  be  derived  from 
the  observations  of  one  individual  alone.  Mr.  Darrow  writes,  in 
part : 

".  .  .  over  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  abundance  of  birds  in  1935 
was  the  greatest  experienced  since  the  last  period  of  scarcity  in  1927 
and  1928,  while  in  1936  there  was  noted  in  many  localities  a  consid- 
erable falling  off." 

In  the  fall  of  1936  "certain  localities  showed  a  marked  falling  off 
in  numbers  as  compared  with  1935,  while  other  localities  retained 
abundance  comparable  with  the  previous  year.  Similarly,  in  1937 
the  same  sort  of  spotty  situation  existed  but  in  many  instances  con- 
ditions in  individual  localities  had  reversed." 

Regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  two  subspecies  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Darrow  writes : 

"Collections  of  birds  from  all  over  the  State  show  that  individuals 
representative  of  both  forms  occur  in  all  parts,  although  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  gray  form  (togata)  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the 
northern  region  and  vice  versa." 

Birds  were  surprised  on  two  different  occasions  near  Clayton 
while  they  were  feasting  upon  blueberries  and  raspberries,  respec- 
tively. An  adult  with  very  stubby  tail-feathers  was  flushed  from  a 
swampy  thicket  near  Clayton  on  August  i,  1936.  The  bird  had 
established  headquarters  here,  as  two  of  the  moulted  rectrices  were 
found  on  the  ground.  Game  Protector  Mather  of  Pulaski  informed 
the  author  that  he  had  found  two  nests  near  Lake  Ontario  in  1935. 
The  bird  is  much  more  commonly  observed  after  the  breeding 
season.  Several  were  observed  in  the  woods  near  Sodus  Bay,  but 
none  west  of  there.  It  undoubtedly  occurs  in  reduced  numbers  in 
the  Rochester  region. 

Hungarian  Partridge.  Pcrdix  pcrdix  (Linnaeus).  The  sporadic 
successes  and  the  myriad  failures  from  introductions  of  this  species 
into  many  parts  of  the  United  States  teach  many  things  about  the 
wisdom  of  introducing  an  exotic  species,  to  those  who  will  learn. 
One  of  the  comparatively  few  successful  introductions  was  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Ogdensburg.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Darrow  writes  that  winter 
flocks  of  between  lOO  and  200  birds  are  reported  from  this  region. 

The  most  successful  region  in  the  country  for  this  fine  game  bird 
is  the  Palouse  of  eastern  Washington,  where  it  hves  the  year  round 
in  the  wheat  fields. 

Bob-white.  Colinus  virginianus  (Linnaeus).  Eaton  ('10,  pp.  31- 
32)  attributes  the  scarcity  of  such  birds  as  the  bob-white  and  the 
Carolina  wren  to  the  occasional  hard  winters  that  kill  the  small 
numbers  of  these  sedentary  species  that  have  come  up  from  the  Aus- 
tral Zone  via  the  narrow  strip  along  Lake  Erie — the  only  efficient 
connection  between  the  lowlands  of  western  New  York  and  the  main 
area  of  the  Austral  Zone.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  quail  is  certainly 
a  rare  bird  in  northern  and  western  New  York.  The  author  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  However,  two  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Bay  and  North  Huron,  respectively,  stated  that  they 
had  heard  the  unmistakable  "bob-white"  call  in  1935 ;  and  a  resident 
of  Sodus  informed  the  author  that  the  bird  was  found  near  that  town. 

Ring-necked  Pheasant.  Phasianns  colchicus  Linnaeus.  The 
introduction  of  this  noisy  foreigner  has  proved  highly  successful  in 
New  York  State.  When  asked  what  birds  he  considered  pests,  a 
hay  and  grain  farmer  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  named 
the  pheasant  first.  He  stated  that  pheasants  frequently  pulled  whole 
rows  of  corn  after  it  had  reached  a  height  of  from  one  to  three  inches. 
He  also  complained  that  they  sometimes  flew  into  wheat  and  knocked 
it  down  before  it  was  harvested. 

The  pheasant  is  decidedly  an  inhabitant  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
marshes  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Farmers  near  the 
mouth  of  Stony  Creek  stated  that  numbers  were  sometimes  killed 
when,  roosting  in  a  marsh  near  the  lake,  a  change  of  wind  brought  a 
rise  of  water  which  then  turned  to  ice  and  froze  the  birds  in. 

The  birds  frequent  the  grain  fields  to  a  large  extent  in  the  late 
summer. 

While  tlie  cock  pheasant  is  usually  not  sighted  at  close  range  until 
he  takes  flight,  the  author  came  upon  one  not  more  than  fifteen  feet 
away  on  July  8,  1935,  near  Henderson.  The  bird  simply  stood  there 
for  a  moment,  not  seeming  to  sense  the  presence  of  a  human  being. 

A  hen  was  flushed  at  close  range  in  a  clover  field  at  Cape  Vincent 
on  July  6,  1935.  She  appeared  to  drop  two  objects  from  under 
her  wings  as  she  took  flight,  and  these  may  have  been  very  young 
birds  she  had  been  brooding. 
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A  former  lighthouse  keeper  at  Galloo  Island,  Mr.  Graves,  said 
that  he  had  taken  eleven  pheasants  to  that  island,  but  that  all  had 
apparently  perished  or  been  killed  by  foxes. 

Very  few  were  seen  in  the  Ogdensburg  and  Malone  regions.  They 
were  said  to  occur  near  Fort  Covington. 

Virginia  Rail.  Rallus  limicola  Vieillot.  As  with  all  marsh- 
dwellers,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  this  bird,  you  must  spend 
hours  lying  in  a  blind  or  sitting  quietly  in  your  boat.  When  thus 
settled  you  will  learn  many  secrets  of  the  marsh,  otherwise  undis- 
closed. The  bird  was  observed  under  such  circumstances  at  Brad- 
dock  Bay,  at  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  on  Wells  Island,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  Crooked  Creek,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

The  birds  are  wont  to  leave  the  protecting  shelter  of  the  cat-tails 
in  the  morning  and  late  afternoon  to  come  out  and  feed  in  the  mud 
at  the  edge  of  the  vegetation.  It  is  here  that  they  may  be  most 
readily  observed.  Occasionally  curiosity  overcomes  caution  and  they 
may  approach  to  within  a  few  feet  of  a  quiet  observer.  One  was  on 
hand  to  welcome  the  author's  boat  as  it  was  slowly  rowed  near  the 
edge  of  the  cat-tails  at  Braddock  Bay.  The  bird  kept  dodging  in 
and  out  of  the  vegetation  like  a  "jack-in-the-box." 

Six  or  eight  Virginia  rails  were  flushed  from  the  sedgy  marsh  of 
Crooked  Creek  with  the  help  of  a  bird  dog  on  August  21,  1936. 

The  usual  note  of  the  bird  is  a  loud  "kik-kik-kik." 

Sora.  Porsana  Carolina  (Linnaeus).  This  handsome  little  rail  with 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  curiosity  seemed  nowhere  to  be  common, 
within  the  limits  of  the  survey.  It  was  not  found  at  all  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Oswego,  Pulaski  and  Watertown  regions.  A  sora 
in  the  cat-tails  at  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay  examined  my  boat  and  its 
orange-bladed  oars  with  great  interest,  even  as  the  oars  were  moved. 
It  was  picking  up  food  from  the  mud,  twice  immersing  its  whole 
head. 

Birds  were  occasionally  seen  at  Braddock  Bay,  and  one  was  seen 
at  Irondequoit  Bay.  They  always  emerged  from  the  protecting 
cat-tails  to  investigate  the  invader  of  their  haunts. 

Two  were  flushed  on  August  21,  1936,  by  a  bird-dog  in  the  grassy 
marsh  near  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek.  One  was  collected  and 
the  skin  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest 
Experiment  Station. 

Yellow  Rail.  Coturnicops  novehoracensis  (Gmelin).  A  yellow  rail 
flushed  at  the  author's  feet  on  August  11,  1936,  as  he  was  tramping 
through  the  marsh  near  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek.    The  white 
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patch  in  the  wing  was  conspicuous.  An  extensive  search  where  the 
bird  went  down  failed  to  bring  it  up — that  is  characteristic  of  rails. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  bird  was  a  south-bound  migrant,  as 
it  occurs  in  tlie  breeding  season  in  Quebec.  It  is  a  species  that  is 
probably  more  common  than  is  firdinarily  supposed,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  secretiveness. 

According  to  Eaton  ('lo,  p.  280 )  specimen  Xo.  283  in  the  State 
Museum  at  Albany  is  a  yellow  rail  labeled  "Braddock's  Bay,  June, 
1880."    Posson  ('99)  records  three  specimens  from  Orleans  County. 

Black  Rail.  Creciscits  jaiuaiccusis  (Gmelinj.  A  very  small  rail 
darted  across  the  mud  between  lily  pads  in  a  cove  at  Braddock  Bay 
on  September  10.  1935.  It  was  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  the 
glimpse  did  not  exceed  two  seconds'  duration.  It  is  possible  that 
the  bird  may  have  been  a  young  sora,  but  its  appearance  and  actions 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  rarely  seen  black  rail. 
Careful  and  prolonged  study  at  Braddock  Bay  would  probably  estab- 
lish the  presence  of  the  species  there. 

Eaton  ('10,  p.  282)  records  specimens  seen  near  Brockport  in 
October,  1892 ;  and  on  two  occasions  in  Monroe  County  near  Lake 
Ontario. 

Florida  Gallinule.  Galliintla  chloropits  (Linnaeus).  The  Florida 
gallinules.  marsh  chickens  or  just  plain  "mud  hens,"  fairly  teem  in 
the  forests  of  smooth  green  swords  that  are  cat-tail  marshes.  They 
timidly  venture  to  peek  out  at  your  boat  in  mid-day  and  then  loudly 
proclaim  their  boldness  with  a  startling  "kik-kik-kik,"  or  about  sun- 
set turn  out  in  numbers  to  feed  in  the  thoroughfares  and  baylets 
between  the  reeds,  all  the  while  twitching  nervously  the  white  patch 
on  either  side  of  the  stub  of  a  tail. 

The  most  successful  hatcheries  appeared  to  be  Irondequoit  and 
Braddock  bays.  Birds  in  all  plumages  and  of  all  sizes  except  the 
tiniest  were  in  evidence  on  the  former  from  August  13  to  16.  The 
youngest  appeared  to  be  about  three  weeks  old.  Careful  observa- 
tions from  a  hidden  bcmt  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
appellation  '"marsh  chicken."  Nearly  every  note  and  every  action 
of  birds  of  all  ages  has  its  counterpart  in  the  domain  of  Chanticleer. 
The  downy,  coal-black  chick  incessantly  utters  a  "peep"  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  domestic  chick,  and  this  gradually  changes  to  a  whin- 
ing like  that  of  a  six-weeks  old  chicken. 

Occasional  loud  splashings  break  the  stillness  of  the  sweltering 
marsh  in  mid-day  as  some  gallinule  chases  a  rival,  or  stands  in  the 
water  and  flaps  its  wings,  just  for  exercise. 
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A  pair  of  adults,  observed  on  August  15,  1935,  with  two  chicks 
about  a  week  old,  and  five  full-sized  birds  in  immature  plumage 
gave  evidence  that  two  broods  are  raised. 

Two  nests,  one  containing  nine  eggs  and  the  other  six.  were  found 
in  the  marsh  near  Xorth  Pond,  J»ne  13,  and  14,  1935.  (See 
Fig.  46.) 

Piping  Plover.  Cliaradriiis  mclodits  Ord.  Little  mysterious  fig- 
ures tliat  seem  to  come  from  everywhere  and  nowhere  run  and  flit 
on  the  clean,  pale  sands  along  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  They 
are  well-nigh  invisible  to  tlie  squinting  eyes  of  the  curious  during 
the  brightest  hours,  but  as  the  sun  reddens  over  the  lake  and  the 
shadows  stretch  across  the  smooth  beach  they  take  the  form  of  little 
birds — piping  plovers — racing  over  the  sand,  ever  and  anon  coming 
to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  metropolis  of  the  piping  plovers  of  the  region  during  the 
breeding  season  is  on  the  peninsula  of  sand  south  of  the  outlet  of 
North  Pond  where  you  may  look  for  their  eggs  for  hours  without 
success  unless  your  eye  happens  to  catch  them  at  the  right  angle 
with  the  light.  When  you  finally  do  find  them  you  will  see  the 
four  eggs  radiating  from  their  sharp  points  in  the  center  of  a  slight 
depression  in  the  sand.  They  are  like  the  sand  in  color  with  just 
enough  dark  brown  speckles  to  represent  the  darker  particles.  I 
found  the  first  nest  on  June  11.  1935.  about  twenty  feet  from  that 
of  a  common  tern.  Figure  44  shows  four  eggs  of  the  piping  plover 
brought  out  in  relief  by  the  late  afternoon  sun. 

When  I  first  entered  the  domain  of  the  plovers  the  birds  were 
nearly  silent,  but  as  I  came  closer,  piping  whistles  came  from  indi- 
viduals visibly  on  the  wing,  as  well  as  from  unseen  ones  on  the 
sand.  The  parent,  presumably  the  female,  would  go  through  a 
performance  of  apparently  perfect  feigned  injury  when  eggs  or  young 
were  too  closely  approached.  The  bird  would  hobble  over  the  sand 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  me  with  tail  outstretched,  occasionally  stop- 
ping, all  the  while  uttering  an  agonized  squealing. 

As  the  sun  sank,  casting  shadows  that  betrayed  objects  hitherto 
invisible  on  the  sand,  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  an  empty  eggshell  of 
this  plover.  A  moment  later  a  tiny  ball  of  sand-colored  fluff  mounted 
on  a  pair  of  miniature  stilts  ran  across  the  sand  with  amazing 
rapidity.  I  caught  the  little  fellow  several  times,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  quieting  it  enough  for  a  photograph. 

The  white  breast  of  the  downy  young  shows  fairly  well  as  they 
run  across  the  sand,  but  when  they  squat  with  bill,  head,  neck  and 
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body  flat  against  tlie  sand  they  look  exactly  like  a  bit  of  drift  or  a 
large  pebble,  and  are  just  as  motionless,  even  to  their  unblinking 
eyes,  which  sometimes  become  filled  with  blowing  sand.  There  are 
a  few  longitudinal  blackish  stripes  along  the  side  of  the  head  that 
break  the  otherwise  grayish-sandy  surface  of  the  upperparts. 

I  estimated  tliat  there  were  ten  or  twelve  pairs,  at  least,  nesting 
in  June,  1935,  south  of  the  outlet ;  and  three  pairs  and  one  downy 
young  were  seen  just  north  of  the  outlet.  One  set  of  eggs  was  found 
along  the  beach  several  miles  north  of  the  outlet,  and  without  benefit 
of  a  peninsula.  Piping  plovers  were  seen  at  no  other  localities  except 
on  the  beach  at  Little  Sodus  Bay,  where  an  adult  and  an  immature 
bird  were  seen  August  i.  Acting  upon  a  vow  made  at  this  time,  I 
returned  June  18,  1936,  and  after  considerable  search  found  a  pair 
of  birds  and  four  familiar-looking  pyriform  eggs  on  the  shingle  near 
the  lighthouse. 

F.  H.  May  ('23)  found  four  eggs  at  Xorth  Pond  on  July  14, 
1923,  which  had  hatched  by  July  23. 

The  shadow  of  sheltering  limb  or  protecting  rock  never  falls  upon 
the  piping  plover,  that  is  born  and  runs  and  whistles  out  its  time 
on  the  bright  sands  under  the  open  sky.  The  only  shadow  that  comes 
into  this  bird's  life  is  that  of  the  mother  covering  the  eggs  (Fig.  44), 
or  mayhap  the  downy  young. 

Semipalmated  Plover.  Charadrins  scmipalmattis  Bonaparte. 
As  the  back  of  the  piping  plover  is  the  pale  clay  color  of  dry  sand,  so 
is  that  of  the  semipalmated  plover  the  brown  of  the  wet  sand  at  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  birds  continually  patter  after  each  retreating 
wave  to  reap  the  harvest  it  has  brought. 

While  the  species  breeds  farther  north,  one  individual  was  seen 
on  the  beach  of  Lake  Ontario  near  North  Pond  June  12  and  16, 
1936.  The  first  one  seen  in  1935  was  on  July  22  at  Sodus  Bay,  and 
two  others  were  found  on  August  7.  They  were  seen  regularly  along 
Lake  Ontario  north  and  west  of  Rochester  after  August  12.  These 
plovers  were  never  abundant,  but  were  w'idely  distributed,  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  shore-birds.  About  sixteen  were  in  company  with 
sanderlings  at  Windsor  Beach.  August  27,  1935. 

Killdeer.  Oxyechus  vocijerus  (Linnaeus).  This  noisy  creature 
that  defies  all  the  rules  of  caution,  silence  and  shyness  common  to 
other  birds  has  become  the  most  successful  of  plovers  by  its  very 
brazenness.  With  a  coloration  that  by  turning  its  back  the  bird 
can  blend  into  background  of  brown  or  green,  it  invariably  makes 
itself  known  by  its  loud  call  after  which  it  is  named.    Its  eggs  and 
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young  are  practically  invisible,  and  the  latter  maintain  a  discreet 
silence,  while  their  parents  raise  no  end  of  din. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  the  birds,  their  nests  are  seldom  found 
except  by  the  plowman  or  one  who  combs  the  ground  with  equal 
care.  A  farmer  demonstrated  eggs  on  June  29,  1935,  that  he  had 
found  while  cultivating  corn  near  Mexico  Point.  He  had  marked 
the  row  and  skipped  it.  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  eggs  (Fig.  45). 

The  distribution  of  the  killdeer  along  the  beach  is  interesting. 
Although  known  to  occur  on  sand  beaches,  it  is  much  more  abund- 
ant on  beaches  of  gravel  or  rubble,  where  it  undoubtedly  nests.  This 
choice  of  beaches  was  especially  noticeable  early  in  the  season. 

A  tendency  to  flock  was  noticed  as  early  as  June  29,  (1935) 
when  a  flock  of  eleven  was  observed  near  Mexico  Point.  A  flock 
of  thirty  came  onto  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  Braddock  Bay  on 
September  9.  They  came  across  the  open  lake,  and  may  have  been 
migrants  from  Canada. 

The  killdeer  is  comparatively  uncommon  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
only  records  I  have  on  the  River  for  1936  are :  July  29,  one  at 
Lake  of  the  Isles ;  August  7,  one  at  Chippewa  Bay ;  August  27,  five 
at  Massena.    Two  were  seen  at  Little  Galloo  Island,  July  11,  1936. 

Black-bellied  Plover.  Sqiiatarola  squatarola  (Linnaeus).  Fall 
specimens  of  the  black-belly  usually  lack  the  solid  black  underparts. 
An  individual,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  black  still  remaining, 
stood  on  a  piece  of  driftwood  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Ontario  about 
two  miles  west  of  Hamlin  State  Park  on  August  28,  1935.  It 
allowed  an  approach  to  within  about  fifty  feet,  before  it  flew  a  short 
distance.    It  was  seen  at  the  same  place  on  August  31. 

One  flew  over  Braddock  Bay  August  22,  and  two  were  seen 
there  September  9,  1935.  One  of  them  fed  on  the  beach  with  kill- 
deers  and  other  shore-birds. 

Ruddy  Turnstone.  Arcnaria  interprcs  (Linnaeus).  The  ruddy 
turnstone  is  one  of  the  shore-birds  that  is  easy  for  even  the  beginner 
to  identify.  The  "calico-back"  is  particularly  noticeable  in  breeding 
plumage,  with  the  striking  black  and  white  pattern  of  the  head  and 
neck ;  and  the  conspicuous  white  areas  on  the  back  and  wings  persist 
throughout  the  year. 

The  bird  breeds  in  the  far  North.  A  few  lagged  behind  the  main 
body  and  were  found  along  the  beach  of  Lake  Ontario  near  North 
Pond  June  11  to  13,  1935,  and  again  on  June  12,  1936.  One  was 
seen  on  the  breakwater  at  Sodus  Bay  as  early  as  July  27 ;  and  from 
August  21  to  September  9  they  were  seen  quite  regularly,  singly  or 
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in  twos  or  threes,  along  the  heaches  of  the  Rochester  region  and  at 
Braddock  Bay.  These  were  in  the  more  somber  winter  plumage. 
One  was  seen  at  Pigeon  Island,  Ontario,  July  13,  1936. 

American  Woodcock.  Pliiloluia  iitiuor  (Gmelinj.  The  woodcock 
is  far,  far  too  rare  a  bird  in  northern  Xew  York,  and  we  have  but 
ourselves  to  blame  for  this  condition.  While  depletion  of  habitat 
through  drainage  and  clearing  may  he  ])artly  responsible,  there  are 
many  apparently  suitable  habitats  that  are  unoccupied.  Xo  wood- 
cocks were  seen  throughout  the  vast  tracts  of  swampy  woods  tra- 
versed in  the  Pulaski  and  Oswego  regions,  or  in  any  other  region 
except  near  Irondequoit  Bay.  Here,  on  August  19,  1935,  one 
sprang  up  on  whistling  wings  almost  at  my  feet,  in  a  low  woodsy 
place  where  spicebush  shaded  saturated  sphagnum.  Again  the 
following  day  two  birds  were  flushed  from  the  depths  of  the  wooded 
glens  that  cut  the  east  scarp  of  Irondequoit  Bay.  One  was  near  a 
spring,  while  the  other  zig-zagged  out  from  amongst  skunk  cabbages. 

Wilson's  Snipe.  Capclla  dclicata  (Ord).  Fortunately  the  main 
breeding  range  of  tlie  W^ilson's  snipe  or  jacksnipe  lies  on  the  tundra 
of  the  North  far  from  agricultural  lands.  Yet  small  numbers  do 
breed  in  suitable  localities  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States. 
The  half  dozen  birds  seen  on  tlie  marshes  of  Black  River  Bay  on 
July  18,  1936,  indicate  that  breeding  very  likely  occurs  there.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  a  few  breed  near  East  Bay. 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  ideal  habitat,  and  where  one 
or  two  were  seen  August  2.  1935.  The  same  might  be  said  for 
Braddock  Bay,  where  three  to  five  individuals  were  seen  in  early 
September.  These  particular  ones  ma>-  well  have  been  early  migrants, 
however.  Beyer  (MS)  saw  Wilson's  snipes  near  Sodus  Bay.  July 
2,  1934,  and  thought  they  were  nesting. 

Stoner  ( '32,  p.  462 )  gives  evidence  of  breeding  in  the  Oneida  Lake 
region,  and  Eaton  ('10,  p.  301  )  records  the  bird  as  having  bred  in 
Orleans,  Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  among  others. 

Hudsonian  Curlew.  Phacopus  liudsunicus  (Latham).  A  south- 
ward migration  of  the  Hudsonian  curlew  was  witnessed  at  Sodus 
Bay,  July  22,  1935.  The  first  bird  seen  alighted  on  the  breakwater 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay.  A\'hen  too  closely  approached  by  my 
boat  the  bird  took  wing,  calling,  and  was  joined  at  a  distance  by  four 
more  birds,  apparently  of  the  same  species.  Some  time  later  six 
more  birds  that  flew  like  curlews  passed  south,  high  above  the  Bay. 
The  call-note  of  the  migrating  bird  is  well  described  by  Nichols  as 
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resembling  that  of  the  lesser  yellow-legs,  hut  less  modulated  and 
lower-pitched.  Beyer  (MS)  saw  two  Hudsonian  curlews,  presum- 
ably south-bound,  at  Sodus  Bay,  July  20,  1934. 

That  Hudsonian  curlews  pass  southwards  in  this  approximate 
longitude  quite  regularly  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Lloyd 
('32,  p.  125)  reports  a  sight  record  of  about  fifty  individuals  near 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  July  15,  1927. 

Upland  Plover.  Bartramia  luiujicaiida  (Bechstcin).  The  soft, 
mysterious  "whi-wi-ker"  that  comes  floating  out  of  the  April  rain- 
clouds  on  the  western  prairies  in  the  dark  of  the  early  morning  is 
the  voice  of  the  upland  plover  or  Bartramian  sandpiper.  The  bird 
is  less  common  in  the  East  than  formerly,  though  said  to  be  on  the 
increase  now.  It  is  a  renegade  shore-bird,  living  exclusively  in  dry 
grassy  fields  where  it  nests  and  raises  its  long-legged  young.  The 
call-note,  above  described,  is  exceeded  in  weirdness  by  the  mating 
"song" — one  that  defies  adequate  description,  but  begins  like  a  police- 
man's whistle  and  then  ascends  and  fades  away  like  a  siren.  It  is 
one  of  the  longest  drawn  out  periods  in  bird  music. 

Two  were  seen  at  Sodus  Bay  July  31,  1935;  two  above  Braddock 
Bay,  August  21.  Birds  appeared  to  be  breeding  in  the  luxuriant 
hay-fields  of  the  Cape  Vincent  region  in  1936.  The  call-note  was 
heard  over  Ogdensburg  on  the  night  of  August  10. 

Spotted  Sandpiper.  Actitis  macularia  (Linnaeus).  By  far  the 
most  widely  distributed  sandpiper  in  North  America,  in  regard  to 
both  geography  and  range  of  habitat  selection,  the  spotted  sand- 
piper is  a  very  common  bird  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  as 
well  as  about  other  lakes  and  streams  of  the  northern  boundary. 
But  even  this  adaptable  species  has  its  preferences,  and  by  far  the 
densest  spotted  sandpiper  population  was  found  near  North  Pond 
on  the  dunes  and  flat  shores  where  there  was  a  growth  of  weeds 
and  young  cottonwoods.  Here  the  birds  were  observed  in  vociferous 
courtship  between  June  11  and  14,  inclusive,  in  1935.  On  one 
occasion  three  birds  were  chasing  each  other  vigorously.  Suddenly 
they  stopped  and  two  of  them  stood  facing  each  other  with  necks 
extended  and  wings  drooping,  like  fighting  cocks.  Another  time  two 
birds  alighted  near  each  other  on  the  ground  under  a  group  of  tiny 
Cottonwood  saplings.  They  walked  about  for  a  few  moments,  then 
one  of  them  sat  down  on  the  sand  and  remained  there  until  I 
approached.  Upon  examination,  the  spot  where  the  Ijird  was  sitting 
was  found  to  be  a  circular  depression  newly  scratched  in  the  sand, 
but  with  no  lining  as  yet. 
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A  nest  containing  one  egg  was  found  on  June  19.  Another  nest, 
with  four  eggs,  was  found  on  a  shingle  beach  several  miles  north 
of  North  Pond  on  June  21,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth,  a  down}' 
young  accompanied  by  its  parents  ran  vigorously  over  the  sand  near 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Creek. 

I  found  a  nest  containing  one  cold  egg  on  the  beach  north  of 
Lycoming  on  July  5.  The  next  morning  the  egg  had  disappeared 
and  there  were  tracks  of  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  crow  at  the  nest. 
An  immature  bird  well  able  to  fly  was  seen  at  Charles  Point.  July  18. 
Two  young  with  much  down,  but  able  to  fly  a  little,  were  noted  at 
Blind  Sodus  Bay  on  August  i. 

The  nesting  season  got  under  way  earlier  in  1936  than  in  1935. 
Four  nests  containing  eggs  (Fig.  47)  were  found  at  North  Pond 
on  June  12,  1936.  Three  downy  young,  of  which  one  was  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  others,  were  running  about.  June  17.  The 
smaller  birds  squatted  under  a  cover  of  thin  vegetation  and  allowed 
me  to  stand  directly  over  them. 

A  nest  with  three  eggs  was  found  on  Snake  Island.  July  10.  The 
birds  were  fairly  common  July  13  on  Pigeon  Island,  where  an 
empty  nest  was  found. 

Two  young  able  to  fly  were  seen  at  Cape  \'incent  on  July  6 — 
twelve  days  earlier  than  the  first  flying  immature  bird  had  been 
seen  the  previous  year. 

The  spotted  sandpiper  is  encountered  occasionally  in  unexpected 
places.  For  example,  on  June  29,  1935.  a  pair  flew  excitedly  about 
in  a  hay-fleld  on  a  bluff  more  than  sixty  feet  above  Lake  Ontario. 
Again,  on  July  3.  north  of  Lycoming,  about  ten  of  the  birds  were 
feeding  around  a  tree-lined  pool  that  would  have  been  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  solitary  sandpiper. 

Spotted  sandpipers  seemed  to  be  more  gregariou.<  after  the  breed- 
ing season  than  before,  but  they  never  form  large  flocks  such  as  are 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  more  northerly  nesting  species.  A  flock 
of  thirteen  flew  over  Lake  Ontario,  then  changed  their  course  and 
swung  over  the  shore  again,  east  of  Juniper  Pond,  July  10.  1935. 

On  August  3.  1935.  I  came  upon  a  spotted  sandpiper  sound 
asleep  on  the  bouldery  beach  west  of  Pultneyville.  Its  head  was 
tucked  under  its  wing  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

Three  birds  in  winter  plumage  were  seen  at  Manitou  Beach. 
August  28,  1935.  and  two  others  in  winter  plumage  staged  a  cock- 
fight at  Windsor  Beach  on  August  31. 

Although  the  spotted  sandpiper  is  known  to  be  a  good  swimmer, 
it  is  seldom  seen  on  the  water,  preferring  to  ])rogress  bv  walking. 
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Fig.  41.    A  least  bittern  at  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay  peers  through  a  layer  of 
duckweed  for  possible  prey.    July  31,  TO35. 
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Fig.  42.    A  stockade  of  nettles  protects  this  incubating  icnialc  red-breasted 
merganser  on  Gull  Island,  Sackett's  Harbor.    July  15,  1936. 


Fig.  43.    The  head  of  the  lone  young  bird  projects  above  the  rim  of  this  nest 
of  a  bald  eagle  in  a  large  elm,  near  Henderson  Harbor.   June  30,  1936. 
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running  or  flying.  A  downy  young  which  I  chased  on  Eaglewing 
Rocks  near  Clayton  finally  took  refuge  by  swimming  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  An  adult  was  seen  to  alight  momentarily  on  Lake 
Ontario  near  Rochester,  August  31.  1935. 

Solitary  Sandpiper.  Triiiga  solitaria  Wilson.  One  of  our  com- 
paratively few  appropriately  named  birds,  the  solitary  sandpiper 
represents  the  opposite  extreme  of  sandpiperdom  from  the  field- 
loving  upland  "plover."  The  bird  is  at  home  only  in  quiet,  wood- 
land pools,  where  his  reflected  image  is  as  perfect  as  his  own. 

The  nest  of  the  bird  remained  unknown  for  a  long  time,  until  it 
was  finally  found  raising  its  young  in  the  abandoned  nests  of  the 
tree-inhabiting  woodland  birds. 

The  whistled  "seek-seek"  is  accented  on  the  somewhat  higher 
pitched  first  syllable,  and  is  more  plaintive  and  not  snapped  out  so 
fast  as  is  the  somewhat  similar  note  of  the  spotted  sandpiper.  It  is 
frequently  heard  at  night  during  migration,  as  was  the  case  at  Sodus 
on  the  night  of  July  26,  1935.  One  was  seen  at  Irondequoit  Bay, 
August  10.  Three  were  feeding  on  August  19  along  the  shore  of 
Devil's  Cove — an  arm  of  Irondequoit  Bay  that  penetrates  into  the 
woods.    One  was  seen  September  9  at  Braddock  Bay. 

Greater  Yellow-legs.  Totanus  inclanolcitcus  (Gmelin).  This 
larger  form  of  the  yellow-legs  is  much  less  common  in  the  East  than 
is  the  smaller  form.    The  reverse  is  true  in  the  far  West. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  for  two  birds  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in 
plumage,  call-notes  and  habits.  Both  have  the  same  mellow  whistle 
"tue,  tue,  tue" — louder  in  the  case  of  the  larger  bird. 

The  bird  breeds  in  the  far  North,  but  non-breeding  individuals 
occasionally  summer  far  south  of  the  breeding  range.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  many  shorebirds  and  gulls. 

As  might  be  expected  the  larger  bird  is  usually  more  wary  than 
the  smaller. 

Only  one  was  seen  in  1935 — on  September  5  at  Manitou  Beach, 
west  of  Rochester.  The  1936  records  are  as  follows :  Two  on  Pigeon 
Island  July  13;  four  or  five  at  the  Brothers  on  the  same  date; 
fifteen  or  twenty  feeding  about  Featherbed  Shoals  in  the  upper  St. 
Lawrence,  below  Cape  Vincent  on  July  17;  one  or  two  in  the 
marshes  of  Black  River  Bay  on  July  18;  and  two  or  three  on  the 
22nd  at  the  Eaglewing  Rocks  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Clayton. 

Lesser  Yellow-legs.  Totanus  flavipcs  (Gmelin).  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  come  upon  three  of  the  lesser  yellow-legs  feed- 
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ing  with  about  thirty  killdeers  at  a  pool  in  a  meadow  about  a  half- 
mile  inland  from  Lake  Ontario  on  July  3,  1935.  As  I  approached, 
the  yellow-legs  flew  to  a  farther  part  of  the  pool,  but  the  killdeers 
took  no  notice  of  me.  The  yellow-legs  uttered  notes  similar  to  those 
used  during  migration,  but  the  tone  seemed  softer,  and  the  repeti- 
tion was  more  rapid.  They  acted  as  if  concerned  about  eggs  or 
young,  but  none  could  be  located.  The  species  is  reported  to  have 
formerly  bred  in  New  York  State  (A.  O.  U.  Check-list,  193 1,  p. 
117).  Stoner  ('32,  p.  474)  records  a  liird  that  was  much  excited, 
as  an  anxious  parent  might  be,  at  Oneida  Lake  on  July  13. 

The  bird  was  seen  quite  regularly  after  August  20  at  the  beaches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester  and  Braddock  Ba\'.  A  flock  of  seven- 
teen was  seen  flying  at  Braddock  Bay  on  the  twenty-first. 

American  Knot.  Calidris  caniitits  (Linnaeus).  A  single  individ- 
ual of  this  stocky  reddish-breasted  species  was  feeding  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  west  of  Xorth  Pond  on  June  12,  1936.  The 
bird  allowed  a  very  close  approach  and  careful  scrutiny.  It  was  still 
there  on  the  following  day,  this  time  accompanied  by  a  small  group 
of  semipalmated  and  red-backed  sandpipers. 

One  was  taken  September  9,  1897,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
near  Carlton,  Orleans  County  (Posson,  '99,  p.  194). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Pisobia  uiclanotos  (Vieillot).  A  few  pec- 
torals were  seen  on  the  beaches  in  the  Rochester  region  during  the 
last  half  of  August,  1935.  A  considerable  variation  in  size  in  this 
species  makes  identification  difficult  at  times,  unless  the  bird  is  seen 
closely.  The  bird  is  most  easily  confused  with  the  Baird's  and  white- 
rumped  sandpipers,  but  is  larger  and  has  a  more  sharply  pointed 
tail.  The  name  "Krieker"  sometimes  applied  to  the  pectoral  sand- 
piper, aptly  describes  the  notes — "kriek,  kriek,"  usually  uttered  as 
the  birds  pursue  their  fleet,  zig-zag  course  on  the  wing. 

Four  were  seen  along  the  beach  west  of  Durand  Eastman  Park 
on  August  12,  1935;  one  August  13;  and  three  at  Windsor  Beach. 
August  28.  Two  were  standing  on  boulders  surrounded  by  breaking 
surf  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  west  of  Troutburg  on 
August  31. 

Least  Sandpiper.  Pisobia  miniitilla  (X'ieillot).  The  least  sand- 
piper composes  a  fair  proportion  of  the  flocks  of  small  shore  birds 
that  patter  along  our  shores  and  beaches  during  migration.  It 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  very  similar  semi- 
palmated  sandpipers  than  to  be  found  segregated.  Fortunately 
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these  birds  usually  allow  one  to  approach  them  rather  closely  when 
they  are  busy  feeding,  and  the  two  species  may  then  be  separated 
by  a  number  of  characters,  particularly  the  color  of  the  legs  which 
is  yellowish  or  greenish  in  the  least  and  almost  black  in  the  semi- 
palmated.  The  upperparts  of  the  least  sandpiper  have  decidedly 
more  rufous  in  contrast  to  the  grayer  margins  of  the  back-feathers 
of  the  semipalmated.  The  latter  species  has  a  heavier  bill,  that  can 
be  easily  seen  when  the  two  species  are  in  sight  at  the  same  time. 

Three  least  and  one  semipalmated  sandpipers  and  one  semipal- 
mated plover  were  feeding  together  on  the  beach  north  of  Roch- 
ester on  August  13,  1935.  The  semipalmated  sandpiper  would 
chase  the  slightly  smaller  least  sandpipers,  whenever  they  would 
come  too  close.  The  pursuer  would  suffer  a  like  fate,  however, 
when  it  encroached  too  closely  upon  the  board  of  the  semipalmated 
plover. 

Least  sandpipers  were  observed  along  the  lake  shore  from  July 
23  until  the  close  of  the  study  in  1935. 

Red-backed  Sandpiper.  Pelidlna  alpina  (Linnaeus).  The  red- 
back  is  apparently  uncommon  in  western  New  York.  Stoner  did 
not  record  the  species  from  Oneida  Lake,  but  cites  Ralph  and  Bagg 
as  recording  three  specimens  taken  there  in  October,  1881.  So  it 
was  perhaps  something  of  a  treat  to  find  three  of  these  birds  feeding 
with  least  and  semipalmated  sandpipers  and  semipalmated  plovers 
at  Manitou  Beach  west  of  Braddock  Bay,  September  6,  1935.  The 
larger  size  taken  with  the  slightly  down-curved  blackish  bill  identi- 
fies the  bird  easily,  even  in  winter  plumage. 

A  single  individual  was  seen  near  the  outlet  of  North  Pond  on 
June  12  and  16,  1936.  The  black  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  belly 
and  the  bright  reddish-brown  upperparts  characterize  the  spring 
plumage. 

The  call-note  of  the  red-back  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other 
sandpipers — it  has  something  about  it  that  calls  to  mind  the  "tsip" 
call-note  of  our  native  sparrows. 

Dowitcher.  Limnodroiinis  (jriseiis  (Gmelin).  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  author  that  most  of  the  rare  shore  birds  that  ever  visit  western 
New  York  could  probably  be  found  almost  every  year  at  Braddock 
Bay.  At  least  the  dowitcher  was  found  here  in  1935.  A  single  bird 
in  fall  plumage  was  seen  at  Manitou  Beach  on  August  28.  It 
flew  away  at  my  approach,  but  circled  around  and  became  accus- 
tomed to  my  proximity.    Two  were  feeding  with  other  shore  birds 
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in  shallow  water  at  the  entrance  of  Braddock  Bay  on  August  31. 
One  of  them  allowed  a  close  enough  approach  for  a  photograph. 
When  I  stood  perfectly  still  the  bird  even  walked  towards  me  as 
it  fed.    One  or  two  were  seen  until  the  end  of  the  study. 

Eaton  ('10,  p.  305)  says  the  bird  is  decidedly  uncommon  inland, 
but  is  occasionally  taken  along  the  Great  Lakes  in  May  and  early 
September. 

The  call-note  was  a  rather  sweet  two-syllabled  whistle  suggesting 
that  of  the  yellow-legs. 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  Ercunctcs  pusillus  (Linnaeus).  The 
semipalmated  sandpiper  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  shore  birds 
that  stop  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  on  the  southward  jour- 
ney, and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  northward  trek.  The 
species  usually  composes  tlie  majority  of  the  flocks  which  contain 
a  mixture  of  species  and  is  not  infrequently  found  in  almost  pure 
flocks.  The  birds  add  much  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  beach 
as  they  rush  after  small  organisms  left  stranded  by  each  receding 
wave,  their  wet  black  bills  and  legs  glistening  in  the  sun.  Again 
as  a  flock  takes  wing,  as  one  bird,  and  disappears  and  reappears, 
the  backs  or  white  breasts,  respectively,  are  presented  to  the  land- 
ward while  the  flock  pursues  its  zag-zag  course  low  over  the  water. 

There  was  approximately  a  month  between  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  birds  of  spring  (June  13  to  17)  and  the  first  earh'  fall 
migrants  noted  (July  18  and  13)  in  both  1935  and  1936.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  a  few  non-breeders  spending  the  entire 
summer  somewhere  about  the  lake. 

Western  Sandpiper.  Ereuiietcs  iiiaitri  Cabanis.  One  western 
sandpiper  was  observed  feeding  with  two  semipalmated  and  two 
least  sandpipers  at  Windsor  Beach  north  of  Rochester  on  August 
27,  1935-  Conditions  of  observation  were  ideal.  The  birds  were 
busily  feeding  and  allowed  an  approach  to  within  eight  or  ten  feet. 
The  western  species  had  webs  between  the  bases  of  the  toes,  a 
distinctly  longer  bill,  more  reddish-brown  upperparts,  and  decidedly 
more  buffy  underparts  than  did  the  semipalmated.  The  same  or 
another  individual  was  seen  at  the  same  place  the  following  day. 
Two  or  three  were  identified  with  other  small  sandpipers  at  the 
same  locality,  and  about  four  near  the  outlet  of  Braddock  Bay  on 
August  31. 

Eaton  ('10,  p.  319)  says:  "If  a  close  watch  were  kept  among 
the  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  taken  on  our  inland  waters,  this 
species  would  be  detected  occasionally." 
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Sanderling.  Crocethia  alba  (Pallas)  .  The  wide-ranging  snow- 
I^reasted  sanderling  is  common  on  the  more  exposed  beaches  of 
Lake  Ontario  after  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  first  were  seen 
July  18,  1935,  at  Sodus  Bay.  According  to  Stoner  ('32,  p.  482) 
tliey  linger  into  November  at  Oneida  Lake,  and  tlie  same  is  prob- 
ai)ly  true  at  Lake  Ontario. 

After  three  days  of  north  wind,  the  wind  changed  to  the  south 
on  August  27,  1935,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lake  receded  and 
left  an  expanse  of  scum  and  debris  along  the  beach  north  of 
Rochester.  Shore  birds  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  minute 
forms  of  life  left  stranded,  and  among  them  were  about  fifty 
sanderlings  in  three  flocks. 

Glaucous  GuU.  Lants  hypcrhorcus  Gunnerus.  A  very  large 
white  gull  with  pearl-gray  wings  rested  with  a  flock  of  about  two 
hundred  much  smaller  ring-billed  gulls  on  rocky  Wilson  Point,  Cape 
X'incent,  July  3,  1936.  The  ring-bills  took  flight  as  they  were 
approached,  leaving  the  giant  alone.  The  absence  of  black  in  the 
primaries  was  at  once  noted.  As  the  bird  took  wing  it  passed  right 
over  the  author,  who  noted  the  clear,  gray,  non-spotted  wing-tips 
at  every  beat.  The  bill  was  very  large,  of  a  muddy  yellow  color, 
without  distinct  spots.  At  a  considerable  distance  the  magnificent 
white  bird  appeared  twice  the  size  of  the  ring-bills.  The  characters 
noted  narrow  the  field  to  a  choice  between  the  Iceland  and  glaucous 
gulls,  and  the  latter  seems  by  far  the  more  probable. 

Frank  iVL  \Voodruf¥  ('98,  pp.  61-62)  reported  taking  a  female 
glaucous  gull  at  Millers,  Indiana,  near  Lake  Michigan,  on  August 
8,  1897,  perhaps  a  parallel  case.  More  recently  the  species  has 
been  taken  in  Ohio  (Hicks,  '36,  p.  212)  and  in  Illinois  (Bellrose, 
'38,  p.  277).  Jung  ('30)  collected  an  immature  bird  on  Lake 
Michigan,  near  Cedar  Grove,  Wisconsin,  May  18,  1930.  The 
author  remarks  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  bird  was  identified  in 
the  field,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  herring  gulls. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Larus  inarinus  Linnaeus.  A  flock 
of  sixteen  or  twenty  of  these  tremendous  gulls,  mostly  adults,  was 
seen  on  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  Pigeon  Island,  Lake  Ontario,  on 
July  13,  1936.  They  were  surrounded  by  terns,  ring-billed  and 
herring  gulls.  Possibly  the  birds  had  finished  breeding  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  had  wandered  up  the  River  into  the  Lake. 
The  species  is  stated  by  Eaton  ('10,  p.  126)  to  be  "a  regular  but 
uncommon  winter  visitant  on  the  Great  Lakes." 
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Herring  Gull.  Lams  argentatus  Briinnich.  Associated  with 
the  ring-l)ills  in  ever-growing  flocks  as  the  summer  advances,  the 
hog-headed  herring  gulls  greedily  search  heach.  bay  and  white-cap 
for  fish,  garbage  or  ofifal. 

Three  empty  nests  of  weeds  and  other  debris  at  the  head  of 
Snake  Island.  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  July  lo.  1936.  gave  every 
indication  of  recent  occupancy  and  the  adults  hovered  overhead 
whinnying  at  the  presence  of  intruders.  Two  downy  young  were 
discovered  tliat  evening  clambering  among  the  rocks,  whence  they 
left  precipitous!}-  for  the  water  when  pursued.  They  were  much 
too  small  to  fly,  but  swam  very  well. 

Two  pairs  were  greatly  upset  by  the  invasion  of  their  premises 
on  one  of  the  Three  Brothers,  Ontario,  but  no  young  could  be 
located.  An  empty,  bulky  nest  of  dry  weeds  reposed  on  a  rocky 
projection  over  the  water.  Eight  adults  and  four  young,  able  to 
fly,  appeared  to  have  headquarters  on  the  Eaglewings,  where  one 
empty  nest  was  found.  Baillie  and  Harrington  ( '36,  p.  40 )  state 
that  the  birds  breed  in  small  numbers  on  islands  near  Kingston, 
Ontario,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Xone  was  seen  along  the  south  or  east  shores  in  1935  until 
July  22.  when  there  were  eight  or  ten,  most  of  them  immature, 
with  a  much  larger  flock  of  ring-bills  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  also  immature. 

Ring-billed  Gull.  Lams  dclazvarcnsis  Ord.  The  majority  of 
the  gulls  to  be  found  along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  the  summer  are  of  this  species.  Numbers  of  full-grown 
immature  hnds  appeared  as  early  as  June  12  with  their  parents 
along  the  barrier  l^each  near  the  outlet  of  North  Pond.  Generally, 
they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  colony  of  breeding 
common  terns,  which  gave  chase  en  masse  whenever  a  gull  ven- 
tured too  close.  Tlie  native  shores  of  these  young  gulls  remained 
a  mystery  in  1935.  but  on  July  10.  1936,  five  or  six  nests  contain- 
ing broken  eggs  or  dead  young  and  one  living  downy  young  were 
found  amongst  the  weeds  on  Gull  Lsland,  in  Sackett's  Harbor. 
It  was  learned  that  persons  had  visited  this  island  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  nests  of  the  gulls  and  terns  earlier  in  this  and 
other  seasons.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  State  Department 
of  Conservation,  which  promised  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Three  or  four  nests,  with  two  eggs  each,  were  found  on  the  little 
gravelly  island,  also  known  as  Gull  Island,  just  ofT  the  east  shore 
of  Galloo  Island.  One  of  the  eggs  was  in  process  of  hatching.  The 
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adults  hovered  overhead  while  the  nests  were  being  examined,  and 
uttered  a  strangely  complacent  whinnying  sound.  The  species  was 
abundant  at  Pigeon  Island,  but  does  not  breed  there,  according  to 
a  lighthouse  keeper.  Adults  with  young  appeared  to  have  bred  in 
a  few  localities  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Clayton.  The  breeding 
season  is  apparently  over  much  earlier  than  with  the  common  tern. 

Baillie  and  Harrington  ('36,  p.  40)  state  that  aside  from  Georgian 
Bay  there  is  only  one  other  section  of  Ontario  where  the  ring-bill 
is  known  to  breed — viz.,  at  an  island  near  Kingston,  where  eightv- 
four  pairs  bred  in  1929. 

Bonaparte's  Gull.  Lams  Philadelphia  (Ord).  Two  were  seen 
with  other  gulls  on  July  23,  1935,  on  the  breakwater  of  Sodus  Bay, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh,  three.  This  fall  migrant  did  not  reappear 
in  any  numbers,  until  August  27,  when  about  twenty-five  immature 
and  one  adult  were  seen  consorting  with  a  large  flock  of  herring 
and  ring-billed  gulls  oflf  W'indsor  Beach,  north  of  Rochester.  This 
flock  remained  here  through  August  31,  and  perhaps  later.  The 
one  adult  was  already  in  winter  plumage.  Eight  were  seen  at 
Braddock  Bay  on  September  6. 

About  twelve  in  immature  plumage  and  one  adult  were  seen  near 
the  outlet  of  North  Pond  on  June  16,  1936,  and  six  the  next  day.  A 
single  immature  bird  was  perched  on  a  rock  along  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Massena  on  August  27,  1936. 

The  breeding  range  of  Bonaparte's  gull  lies  in  the  interior  of 
Canada,  and  birds  seen  about  the  Great  Lakes  in  summer  may  be 
assumed  to  be  non-breeding  stragglers. 

This  is  the  only  black-headed  gull  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Ontario  region. 

Adults  returning  in  the  fall  are  already  in  winter  plumage — ■ 
characterized  by  a  white  head  with  a  black  spot  behind  the  eye. 
The  primaries  appear  to  be  pure  white  at  a  distance,  contrasting 
with  the  gray  mantle,  a  pattern  distinguishing  the  bird  from  other 
gulls. 

Common  Tern.  Sterna  hirundo  Linnaeus.  About  seventeen 
pairs  of  these  graceful  birds  were  nesting  on  the  low  peninsula  of 
sand  south  of  the  outlet  of  North  Pond  in  1935.  Thirteen  "nests," 
containing  a  total  of  thirty-five  eggs,  were  found  here  on  June  11 
and  12.  Five  eggs,  in  two  nests,  were  hatching.  The  majority 
of  the  nests  consisted  of  a  very  few  small  pieces  of  driftwood  scraped 
together  into  a  slight  depression  just  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  two  or  three  eggs.    Some  sets  had  been  laid  on  the  bare  sand, 
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while  in  two  or  three  cases  they  rested  in  the  angle  between  inter- 
secting pieces  of  half-buried  driftwood   (Fig.  49). 

The  following  year  fifty-three  adults  were  counted  in  this  colony. 

A  colony  of  several  hundred  was  visited  at  Gull  Island  on  July 
10,  1936.  Eggs  and  young  of  all  ages  were  represented.  Many 
young  were  flying,  but  some  fled  by  swimming,  or  in  the  case  of 
very  small  birds,  sought  protection  by  clambering  to  the  nearest 
bush  or  rock,  where,  ostrich-like,  they  took  great  pains  to  conceal 
their  heads. 

1  visited  a  colony  of  al)()Ut  a  thousand  the  following  day  on 
another  "Gull  Island,"  lying  along  the  east  shore  of  Galloo  Island. 
Eggs  were  so  thick  that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  without  stepping 
on  them.  Many  young  were  on  the  wing,  but  there  were  no  inter- 
mediate stages  observed,  indicating  that  the  eggs  represented  a 
second  laying. 

A  lighthouse  keeper  stated  that  he  had  found  thirteen  eggs  of 
this  bird  in  one  nest  at  Pigeon  Island,  Ontario.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  several  females.  When  this  island  was  visited. 
July  13.  no  eggs  were  found,  but  there  were  many  young  on  the 
wing. 

Other  nesting  colonies  were  found  on  islands  near  the  head  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Eggs  and  young  in  all  stages  were  found  on 
Featherbed  Shoals,  about  two  miles  below  Cape  Vincent,  in  the 
River.  The  birds  were  also  nesting  on  the  Eaglewing  Rocks,  near 
Clayton. 

A  colony  of  adults  with  young  on  an  island  near  Lonesome  Bay, 
Black  Lake,  in  August,  gave  every  evidence  of  having  nested  there. 

The  common  tern  is  fierce  in  the  protection  of  its  nesting  grounds. 
Whenever  these  are  approached,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  noisy 
birds  and  pandemonium  reigns  (Fig.  51).  The  owners  of  the 
particular  nests  near  which  the  intruder  happens  to  be,  single  him 
out  and  dive  at  his  head,  frequently  leaviiig  their  compliments  in 
the  form  of  very  fishy-smelling  ejecta.  Whenever  a  crow,  gull, 
bald  eagle,  grackle,  or  almost  any  other  bird  came  too  near,  the 
entire  colony  joined  in  pursuit,  and  even  the  eagle  was  put  to 
hasty  rout.  Once  one  even  pursued  a  helpless  song  sparrow  that 
was  nesting  near  a  colony. 

The  hatching  of  the  young  is  a  protracted  process.  The  three 
eggs  in  a  certain  nest  were  pipped  when  discovered  June  1 1  at 
4:30  P.  M.  The  next  morning  at  ten  the  cracks  had  become 
larger,  but  there  were  no  real  holes  in  the  shells  as  yet.  Occasion- 
ally a  slight  knocking  and  a  peep  could  be  heard  within  the  shell. 
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Caspian  Tern.  Hydroprognc  caspia  (Pallas).  One  of  these  big 
gull-bodied  terns  was  spotted  in  a  small  flock  of  gulls  that  flew 
from  the  breakwater  of  Sodus  Bay  on  July  22,  1935.  A  few  were 
seen  occasionally,  after  that  date.  Once  one  of  them  dropped  a 
fish  from  its  bill,  which  it  caught  in  mid-air,  and  then  repeated 
the  performance.  Three  or  four  were  seen  at  Braddock  Bay,  Sep- 
tember 5  and  9. 

Five  were  with  other  terns  and  gulls  on  a  sand  bar  in  Lake 
Ontario,  near  the  outlet  of  North  Pond  on  June  16,  1936.  They 
flew  north  when  disturl^ed.  Two  were  seen  at  Pigeon  Island,  July 
13,  and  one  at  Featherbed  Shoals,  July  17. 

Baillie  and  Harrington  ('36,  p.  41)  state  that  the  species  breeds 
on  an  island  near  Kingston,  Ontario.  This  may  well  be  the  source 
from  which  emanate  those  individuals  occasionally  seen  during  the 
summer  in  the  New  York  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Black  Tern.  Chlidoiiias  nigra  (Linnaeus).  When  you  enter  a 
breeding  colony  of  black  terns  you  can  be  assured  of  having  a  busy 
time.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  watch  your  footing  very  care- 
fully, as  the  birds  breed  in  the  wettest,  shakiest  parts  of  the  marsh. 
And  if  you  are  looking  for  nests,  you  must  keep  your  eyes  ever 
alert,  for  nest  and  eggs  are  the  same  color  as  their  surroundings. 
And  then  there  is  the  little  matter  of  a  half  a  hundred  excited  birds 
keeping  up  a  continuous  nerve-racking  "kick,  kick,  kick"^ — a  sharp, 
harsh  note  with  no  redeeming  qualities — as  they  mill  about  overhead, 
first  one  pair,  then  another  swooping  down  at  your  head  and  not 
missing  it  so  far. 

A  colony  of  about  fifteen  pairs  was  studied  for  several  days  in 
June,  1935.  It  was  located  in  a  rather  extensive  area  of  rushes 
(Juncus)  growing  in  stagnant  water  from  two  to  twelve  inches  deep 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  North  Pond. 

Fourteen  occupied  nests  and  one  apparently  abandoned  nest  were 
found  from  June  11  to  14.  When  a  marsh  hawk  flew  over  the 
area  twenty-nine  or  thirty  birds — apparently  the  entire  colony — ■ 
pursued  it.  Therefore  it  is  believed  that  practically  all  of  the  nests 
of  the  colony  were  located.  These  were  distributed  over  an  area 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  long,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
They  were  separated  into  a  north  and  a  south  group  by  a  canal. 
Most  of  the  nests  in  the  southern  group  were  built  on  small  mounds 
of  wet,  decaying  vegetation  rising  about  two  inches  from  the  water. 
Most  of  those  in  the  northern  group  were  on  higher  heaps  of  dead, 
broken  cat-tail  stalks,  and  frequently  on  a  veritable  raft  of  such 
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material  that  had  drifted  against  the  reeds  and  accumulated  until 
a  comparatively  stationary  mass  had  been  formed  resting  lightly 
on  the  soft  mud  underneath  (Fig.  53).  Several  of  the  nests  of  the 
southern  group,  however,  were  built  on  mud  and  decayed  vegetation 
which  had  accumulated  on  submerged  logs. 

The  number  of  eggs  ranged  from  one  to  three  per  nest  (Fig.  53). 
There  were  thirty-six  eggs  in  the  fourteen  occupied  nests.  They 
were  distributed  as  follows :  one  egg  in  one  nest ;  two  eggs  in  four 
nests  (one  not  recorded )  ;  three  eggs  in  nine  nests.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  sets  containing  less  than  three  eggs  were  not 
complete. 

A  second  colony  was  found,  June  14.  in  a  restricted  area  of 
rushes  just  inside  the  sandy  barrier  tliat  separates  North  Pond 
from  Lake  Ontario,  north  of  the  outlet.  Only  nine  birds  were 
counted,  and  only  two  nests  were  found,  containing  one  and  two 
eggs,  respectively. 

Another  small  colony  was  at  home  in  a  small  marshy  pond  near 
the  Lake  a  short  distance  north  of  North  Pond. 

The  most  extensive  breeding  areas  in  the  region,  however,  are 
in  the  vast  marshes  that  surround  the  mouths  of  Sandy  and  South 
Sandy  creeks.  Over  one  hundred  flying  birds  were  counted  in 
one  instance  on  June  24.  Six  nests  were  found,  of  which  five 
contained  only  one  egg,  the  other  three.  It  seemed  likely  that 
recent  very  heavy  rains  had  flooded  the  eggs  of  the  first  laying. 

The  terns  of  this  colony  were  being  kept  in  an  agitated  state  by 
the  not  infrequent  appearance  of  a  bald  eagle  or  two  over  their 
habitat.  The  eagles  would  circle  low  over  the  marsh  and  finallv 
alight  upon  a  large  pile  of  drift  near  the  center,  which  was  a  good 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  edge.  At  one  time  three  eagles  occupied 
this  lowly  eyrie  together.  What  actual  damage  they  caused  the 
tern  colony  is  not  known,  but  they  might  well  have  taken  a  young 
bird  occasionally. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  black  terns  of  North  Pond  have  had 
to  make  changes  since  the  advent  of  the  common  tern  as  a  nesting 
bird.  When  there  were  presumably  no  common  terns  nesting  here  in 
1923,  May  ("23.  pp.  690-691)  and  Hotchkiss  found  six  or  seven 
pairs  of  black  terns  "nesting  on  a  sand  spit"  (italics  mine),  July  23. 

Mourning  Dove.  Zenaidura  iiuicroura  (Linnaeus).  The  mourn- 
ing dove  is  a  common  bird  throughout  most  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  much  less  frequent  north  of  southern  New  York  and  south- 
ern New  England.     The  plaintive  cooing  song  of  the  male  was 
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heard  in  Pulaski  in  June,  1935,  and  birds  were  occasionally  seen 
in  that  region.  The  bird  became  increasingly  common  as  the  course 
of  the  survey  proceeded  westward  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Birds  were  frequently  seen  on  the  beach  during  July  and 
August,  where  they  were  undoubtedly  picking  up  pebbles  so  neces- 
sary for  their  alimentation. 

\\'hile  watching  a  flycatcher  in  a  small  dry  buttonbush  swamp 
on  September  3,  1935,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  characteristic 
catapulting  of  a  mourning  dove  from  its  nest.  The  usual  crude 
collection  of  sticks  held  two  pinfeathery  young  several  days  old. 
The  mourning  dove  is  frequently  found  nesting  in  September, 
although  it  begins  in  late  April  or  early  May. 

The  bird  was  encountered  onh'  three  times  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  survey  in  1936.  One  was  seen  near  Henderson  Harbor 
on  June  30.  An  intelligent  workman  informed  me  that  he  had 
found  a  nest  near  here  earlier  in  the  season.  The  second  bird  was 
seen  sitting  on  a  telegraph  wire  along  the  road  between  Malone 
and  Fort  Covington  on  August  26.  The  third  one  was  observed 
flying  with  extreme  speed  to  the  southwest,  high  overhead,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Trout  River  on  September  i.  The  whistling  noise 
made  when  the  bird  flies  was  very  distinct. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  Coccycus  ainericanus  (Linnaeus).  The 
yellow-billed  cuckoo  is  much  scarcer  throughout  northern  New 
York  than  its  black-billed  cousin.  The  bird  was  not  seen  in  the 
1935  season,  but  its  call  was  heard  issuing  from  a  swampy  thicket 
along  upper  French  Creek,  southwest  of  Clayton  on  July  21,  1936. 
It  was  impossible  to  locate  the  bird,  but  the  call  was  unmistakable. 
Another  bird  was  heard  in  a  copse  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  near 
the  north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  on  Wells  Island  on  July 
28.  Not  only  was  the  bird  easily  located  and  observed  on  this 
occasion,  but  its  nest  of  sticks  containing  three  pale  blue  eggs  was 
found  about  ten  feet  up  in  a  white  oak  sapling.  While  I  was  exam- 
ining the  nest  the  bird  was  not  seen,  nor  was  there  any  marked 
remonstrance  to  my  investigations.  During  the  two  hours  of  my 
stay  the  "song"  was  occasionally  heard,  much  subdued. 

The  song  of  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  is  a  repetition  of  the 
syllables  "cow-cow-cow"  beginning  rapidly  and  ending  up  "cow-uh, 
cow-uh,  cow-uh"  uttered  more  slowly  and  with  more  emphasis. 
This  species  is  less  partial  to  swampy  thickets,  more  so  to  forest 
borders  than  the  black-bill. 
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Black-billed  Cuckoo.  Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus  (Wilson; . 
Nearly  every  swampy  thicket  of  alder  or  buttonbush  (Cephalanthus ) 
in  northern  New  York  seems  to  have  a  pair  of  long,  slim  furtive 
black-billed  cuckoos  as  tenants.  But  common  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
especially  easy  to  observe,  and  the  location  of  its  nest  remains  a 
secret  to  all  but  the  most  painstaking  searcher. 

A  juvenile  scarcely  able  to  fly  was  spotted  on  a  low  limb  in  a 
patch  of  shrubs  in  a  marsh  on  Wells  Island  on  July  30,  1936.  A 
slightly  older  bird  managed  to  fly  from  my  hand  to  a  nearby  bush. 
One  of  the  adults  appeared  while  I  was  taking  a  portrait  of  the  first 
bird  and  several  times  gave  a  low  call  reminiscent  of  the  flight-call 
of  the  loon. 

Screech  Owl.  Otus  osio  (Linnaeus).  This  little  owl  appeared 
to  be  uncommon  in  the  region  along  the  north  boundary.  It  was 
reported  as  being  heard  occasionally  in  Pulaski,  but  I  did  not  hear 
it  there  in  June.  A  farm  lad  living  south  of  North  Huron  said 
that  he  occasionally  saw  and  heard  the  birds  in  an  old  orchard 
nearby.  That  is,  indeed,  a  favorite  kind  of  haunt,  for  old  orchards, 
of  apple  especially,  are  usually  well  supplied  with  cavities  for  nests 
and  shelters. 

The  only  screech  owl  actually  seen  during  the  whole  survey  was 
one  I  pulled  out  of  a  hollow  limb  of  an  apple  tree  in  an  orchard 
west  of  Rochester.  The  bird  did  not  ofifer  the  slightest  resistance 
at  first,  being  apparently  too  sound  asleep,  but  after  being  held  in 
the  light  for  a  few  moments  began  to  scratch  with  its  claws  and 
adroitly  leaped  back  to  the  bottom  of  its  sleepy  hollow.  Four  small 
pellets  of  bones  and  hair  in  a  crotch  and  on  the  ground  gave  the 
clue  that  led  to  the  discovery.    The  bird  was  in  the  gray  phase. 

While  beneficial,  in  that  it  destroys  many  mice  and  insects,  it 
has  been  known  to  develop  a  decided  taste  for  small  birds. 

Great  Horned  Owl.  Bitho  z'iryiniciuus  (Gmelin).  The  great 
horned  owl  is  found,  in  differing  subspecies,  over  almost  the  entire 
continent,  wherever  there  is  suitable  habitat.  Northern  New  York, 
where  the  bird  was  observed  much  more  frequently  than  any  other 
owl,  was  no  exception. 

A  red-eyed  vireo  was  vigorously  scolding  in  a  large  maple  in  the 
woods  west  of  Texas  on  July  13,  and  shortly  thereafter,  a  big 
brown  bird  with  yellow  feet  flew^  by  and  passed  into  the  woods. 
Almost  immediately  a  mob  of  excited  crows  set  up  a  pandemonium. 
Sneaking  cautiously  over  the  ground,  I  edged  my  way  under  a 
dense  clump  of  hemlocks,  finally  getting  practically  underneath  the 
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great  yellow  eyes  on  the  revolving  head  set  with  prominent  ear- 
tufts.  The  wavy  lines  on  the  feathers  of  the  back  showed  up  beau- 
tifully. The  bird  soon  caught  one  of  my  motions  and  flew  away, 
pursued  by  the  crows  and  a  marsh  hawk.  Before  the  owl  flew, 
two  of  the  crows  were  perched  on  limbs  near  by,  but  safely  out 
of  reach.  They  extended  their  heads  cautiously  towards  the  big 
bird  and  cawed  loudly  at  him;  but  the  owl  maintained  his 
dignity  perfectly,  paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  impudent 
rabble. 

Another  "tiger  of  the  air"  was  followed  for  an  hour  or  so  through 
the  woods  on  Arran  Island.  Sodus  Bay,  July  22,  1935.  Any  of 
several  large  dead  hollow  trees  amongst  the  big  maples  might  have 
been  headquarters  for  the  bird.  The  unmistakable,  deep-toned 
"hoo-hoo,  hu-ooh,  hoo"  came  floating  out  of  the  woods  near  East 
Bay  on  August  2,  shortly  before  sunset. 

The  bird  was  seen  in  these  localities  in  1936:  Near  Henderson 
Harbor,  Three-mile  Bay,  upper  French  Creek  southwest  of  Clayton, 
on  Mink  Island  near  Chippewa  Bay,  and  in  deep  woods  near  the 
south  end  of  Yellow  Lake.  When  surprised,  the  l)ird  on  Alink 
Island  flew  across  open  water  in  broad  daylight  to  Oak  Island. 

Barred  Owl.  Strix  varia  Barton.  The  barred  owl  is  a  common 
bird  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  so 
in  the  territory  of  the  survey.  Eaton  ('14.  p.  115)  says  that  the 
bird  is  found  throughout  the  State  and  "breeds  wherever  it  finds 
swampy  woods  or  forests  of  sufficient  extent.  .  .  ."  Stoner  ('32, 
p.  749)  does  not  record  the  bird  from  the  Oneida  Lake  region, 
but  cites  records  of  earlier  occurrences  there.  Saunders  ('29, 
p.  455)  regards  it  as  the  commonest  owl  in  the  northern  Adiron- 
dacks.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  bird  is  less  common  than 
formerly  in  settled  regions.  This  owl  is  quite  likely  to  call  during 
any  hour  of  the  day,  especially  on  dark  da\-s.  For  that  reason  its 
presence  can  usually  be  detected.  The  call  is  "wa-wa-wa-wa-wa-wa- 
wahoo" — much  higher  pitched  and  more  rapidly  uttered  than  the 
call  of  the  great  horned  owl.  At  a  little  distance  the  noise  sounds 
almost  human  in  quality. 

The  large  owl  that  flew  out  of  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  Black  Creek, 
near  Black  Lake,  on  August  20,  1936,  was  almost  certainly  of  this 
species.  The  extensive  wooded  swamp  there  would  seem  to  be  an 
ideal  habitat  for  the  bird. 

Long-eared  Owl.  Asio  icilsouianns  (Lesson).  No  evidences  of 
the  presence  of  the  long-eared  owl  were  found  vmtil  August  i,  T936. 
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On  that  date  some  children  led  me  to  a  pair  that  had  nested  in  a 
small  and  dying  clump  of  arbor  vitae  on  a  farm  twelve  miles  west 
of  Clayton.  The  trees  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Two  or  three  nests  in  the  clump  gave  evidence  that  the  birds  had 
nested  there  in  previous  years,  or  had  shared  the  site  with  other 
pairs.  No  young  birds  were  seen,  but  I  was  informed  that  at  least 
one  young  had  been  seen  here. 

In  winter,  the  long-eared  owl  lives  in  colonies  numbering  up  to 
thirty  or  forty  individuals.  They  usually  select  a  dense  grove  of 
tall  conifers  in  which  to  roost.  When  a  human  intruder  enters  the 
grove  the  first  reaction  of  most  of  the  birds  is  to  stretch  out  full 
length  and  peer  down  at  the  invader  with  might  and  main.  One 
or  two  of  the  more  scary  birds  usually  fly  to  some  farther  tree. 
The  pellets  which  have  been  collected  from  underneath  such  roosts 
have  been  almost  entirely  of  the  remains  of  small  mammals,  mostly 
mice.  This  bird  is  one  of  our  most  valuable,  there  being  nothing 
that  can  be  said  against  it.  It  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
possible. 

Short-eared  Owl,  Asio  flamiiieus  ( Pontoppidan ) .  The  short- 
eared  owl  has  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  man,  within  the 
United  States.  The  thing  that  saves  it  from  being  a  really  rare 
bird  is  probably  the  fact  that  its  main  breeding  grounds  are  on  the 
tundra  of  northern  Canada,  where  drought  and  drainage  have  not 
yet  penetrated. 

Eaton  ('14,  p.  114)  stated  that  in  Xew  York  the  commonest 
breeding  grounds  of  this  owl  "are  on  the  marshes  of  the  Seneca 
River  above  and  below  ^Montezuma,  and  on  the  wet  lands  near  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario."  Present  indications  are  that  these 
are  among  the  many  areas  where  the  species  no  longer  breeds. 
Saunders  ('26)  does  not  record  the  bird  from  the  Sink  Hole  marshes 
near  Montezuma,  and  I  did  not  see  a  single  individual  in  hundreds 
of  acres  of  likely  looking  habitat  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  only  individuals  encountered  during  the  entire  survey  were 
two  that  flushed  about  sunset  July  13,  1936,  from  a  pasture  of  tall 
blue-grass  on  the  south  part  of  Horseshoe  Island  south  of  Simcoe 
Island,  Ontario.  The\  uttered  an  abruptly  attenuated  mewing  or 
scolding  note.  No  nest  or  young  could  be  located.  Baillie  and 
Harrington  ('36,  p.  49)  report  a  breeding  record  for  Cataraqui, 
north  of  Kingston,  Ontario. 

The  short-eared  owl  is  more  diurnal  or  crepuscular  than  noc- 
turnal,  is   stupidly   unsuspicious,   and   therefore   the  most  easily 
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observed  of  all  the  owls.  The  courtship  evolutions  of  the  male 
make  one  wonder  just  what  Mother  Nature  was  about  when  she  was 
making  this  species,  for  there  seems  to  be  much  of  Wilson's  snipe 
mixed  into  this  function  as  well  as  into  the  habitat  preference.  I 
witnessed  this  wooing  performance  once  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  eastern  Washington.  The  bird  (undoubtedly  the  male) 
rose  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  then  closed  his  wings  and 
swooped  earthward,  his  wings  making  a  loud  zooming  sound  as  he 
turned  ahead  to  check  his  fall.  The  owl  immediately  ascended  to 
repeat  the  performance. 

The  food  of  the  short-eared  owl  consists  very  largely  of  small 
rodents  that  inhabit  open,  grassy  places.  The  bird  is  worthy  of  the 
strictest  protection. 

Whip-poor-will.  Aiifrostoiuus  vocifenis  (Wilson).  The  whip- 
poor-will  is  irregularly  distributed  in  New  York  State.  Further- 
more, it  appears  to  fluctuate  considerably  in  abundance  in  dif¥erent 
years.  Stoner  ('32,  p.  504)  and  Spiker  ('35,  p.  472)  record  the 
bird  as  much  less  common  than  formerly  in  the  Oneida  and  Finger 
lakes  sections,  respectively.  Mr.  W.  E.  Danford,  of  Sodus,  informed 
me  that  the  same  was  true  of  the  Sodus  region.  Mr.  E.  W.  Comins, 
of  Pulaski,  stated  that  he  frequently  heard  the  bird  at  Redfield, 
which  is  about  25  miles  southeast  of  Pulaski. 

I  did  not  encounter  the  bird  until  July  25,  1936,  when  an  adult 
and  two  young,  well  able  to  fly,  flew  from  the  ground  in  brushy 
woods  along  the  ridge  southwest  of  Clayton.  All  three  took  different 
directions.  The  adult  stopped  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me,  gave  a 
clucking  note,  and  feigned  lameness.  As  I  repeatedly  approached 
her,  she  took  short  flights  and  settled  again  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
low,  horizontal  limb  upon  which  she  perched  crosswise — not  parallel, 
as  does  the  nighthawk.  Each  successive  flight  was  a  little  longer, 
until  finally  the  bird  was  lost  to  me.  The  bird  had  led  me 
right  into  her  mate,  however,  who  was  sitting  crosswise  on  a  low 
limb,  uttering  a  catbird-like  "puck." 

The  characteristic  favorite  haunts  of  this  bird  are  brushy  deciduous 
woods  with  many  fallen  leaves,  on  rocky  blufYs. 

A  male  was  flushed  from  the  wooded  rocky  ridges  near  Lonesome 
Bay  on  August  10,  1936. 

A  tenant  on  a  farm  about  ten  miles  east  of  Trout  River  informed 
me  that  whip-poor-wills  called  from  the  heavy  woods  "early  in  the 
season." 

Nighthawk.  Clwrdeiles  minor  (Forster).  The  advent  of  flat, 
gravel-covered  roofs  on  many  city  buildings  has  been  the  cause  of 
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the  nighthawk's  loud  "pee-yah"  becoming  a  common  accompaniment 
to  the  din  of  the  street-car  and  automobile.  The  birds  find  these 
seldom  disturbed  roofs  to  be  ideal  for  laying  their  eggs  and  raising 
their  young.  Consequently,  during  the  breeding  season,  nighthawks 
were  much  more  frequently  encountered  in  the  several  towns  and 
cities  in  the  route  of  the  survey,  than  in  the  country.  None  was 
noted  in  Pulaski  or  Sodus,  but  Oswego,  Rochester,  Watertown, 
Ogdensburg  and  Malone  all  had  their  birds.  Watertown  seemed  to 
have  a  larger  population  of  nighthawks  than  any  of  the  others.  Birds 
frequently  chased  each  other  and  gave  their  courtship  flights  over 
the  heart  of  the  city  at  mid-day. 

A  farmer  living  about  three  miles  east  of  Henderson  Harbor 
reported  the  occasional  finding  of  nighthawks'  eggs  in  flat  rocky 
fields  in  the  region,  but  had  found  none  in  the  summer  of  1936. 

A  flock  of  ten  or  fifteen  nighthawks  catching  insects  over  Lone- 
some Bay,  August  22,  1936,  probably  represented  a  group  either 
migrating  or  preparing  for  such  activity. 

Chimney  Swift.  Chactura  pelagica  (Linnaeus).  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  this  bird,  so  familiar  in  many  cities  and  towns,  was  but 
rarely  seen  in  the  towns  in  the  route  of  the  survey.  Most  of  those 
seen  were  in  wild  localities  far  from  sizeable  towns.  Pulaski  was 
an  exception,  for  the  bird  was  fairly  common  there.  One  or  two 
birds  occasionally  came  flying  over  the  beach  near  North  Pond 
with  the  speed  of  an  express  train  in  June.  1935  and  1936.  They 
were  occasionally  seen  over  an  extensive  tract  of  woods  east  of 
North  Pond.  Their  presence  here  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
birds  may  have  been  nesting  in  hollow  trees  such  as  were  used 
almost  exclusively  before  the  advent  of  chimneys. 

Five  of  these  twittering  birds  circled  about  over  Juniper  Pond 
frequently  hitting  the  water  on  the  hot  afternoon  of  July  11,  1935. 
A  single  bird  was  catching  insects  over  Braddock  Bay  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  The  species  was  also  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Hender- 
son Harbor,  Clayton,  Cape  Vincent,  Chippewa  Bay  and  Malone. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  Archilochus  coliibris  (Linnaeus  I. 
This  delicate  jewel  of  a  bird  is  well-known  about  flower-gardens 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  Less  is  known  of  it,  how- 
ever, as  a  bird  of  the  woods — yet  the  woods  or  woodland  border 
must  have  been  the  original  habitat  of  the  bird.  The  hummingbird 
seems  to  be  very  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  hemlock  woods  in  northern 
New  York,  and  is  quite  likely  to  be  seen  levying  tribute  of  nectar 
or  insects  at  the  numerous  patches  of  jewelweed  (Ivipatieiis)  that 
blossom  so  profusely  in  July  in  openings  in  the  woods. 
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It  is  something  of  a  treat  to  be  able  to  watch  these  active  crea- 
tures at  rest ;  for  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  seen  hovering 
at  a  flower  or  zooming  past  like  a  bumble-bee.  A  male  was  watched 
for  half  an  hour  as  he  sat  on  a  dead  twig  of  a  shrub  at  the  edge  of 
deep  woods  east  of  North  Pond  on  June  20,  1935.  His  head  turned 
instantly  at  each  new  sound,  and  he  preened  himself  a  good  deal. 
Another  male  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour  and  the  chase 
was  on. 

The  nest  of  the  bird,  though  common  enough,  is  so  tiny  that  it 
is  usually  overlooked.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  gentleman 
in  Clayton  who  knew  of  the  location  of  a  nest  on  the  horizontal 
limb  of  a  hemlock  on  the  Canadian  mainland  about  two  miles  west 
of  Rockport.  I  was  informed  the  young  left  the  nest  on  July 
22,  1936. 

Four  birds  were  seen  at  three  different  localities  northeast  of 
Malone,  along  the  Quebec  line  on  September  2,  1936.  One  was 
at  flowers  of  the  turtle-head  {Chclonc  glabra)  and  two  more  at  the 
most  luxuriant  flowering  mass  of  Impatiens  biflora  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  pleasure  to  behold. 

Belted  Kingfisher.  Megaceryie  alcvon  ( Linnaeus) .  The  extensive 
sand  dunes  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  offer  an  unlimited 
supply  of  nesting  habitats  for  the  kingfisher.  Consequently,  this 
gray  and  white  fisherman  is  a  common  sight  there,  and  its  wild 
rattle  is  frequently  heard.  It  was  noted  that  holes  in  the  banks 
occupied  by  these  birds  were  usually  in  pairs,  giving  rise  to  the 
speculation  that  one  hole  was  used  for  the  nest  and  the  other  for 
the  non-incubating  bird. 

Kingfishers  were  seen  frequently  in  all  regions  of  the  survey, 
for  they  fly  considerable  distances,  and  the  proper  diet  for  the  birds 
can  be  found  in  a  lake  or  stream  of  almost  any  size.  Kingfishers 
sit  on  telephone  wires  or  even  on  the  ground  above  the  edge  of  the 
water  where  stubs  or  dead  trees  do  not  offer  suitable  perching 
places.  Likewise,  the  birds  burrow  almost  as  readily  in  clay  where 
soft  sand  banks  are  not  available. 

I  located  a  nest  near  the  top  of  a  25-foot  sand  bank  along  the 
east  end  of  Lake  Ontario  on  June  21,  1935.  It  was  so  situated  that 
I  was  able  to  hide  underneath  a  bush  a  few  feet  away.  While 
the  old  birds  came  near  with  fish  in  their  bills  and  once  almost 
entered  the  nest,  they  did  not  lose  their  suspicion  of  me  and  failed 
to  feed  the  young  while  I  was  there. 

Like  the  eggs  of  most  birds  that  nest  in  cavities,  those  of  the  king- 
fisher are  pure  white. 
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Flicker.  Colaptcs  auratus  (Linnaeus).  The  flicker  is  common 
across  northern  New  York  as  it  is  over  most  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  our  most  adaptable  woodpecker. 

The  bird  was  found  not  only  in  woods  and  orchards  in  the  area 
of  the  survey,  but  in  open  fields  and  pastures  looking  for  ants,  which 
form  about  half  of  its  food.  The  flicker  was  found  in  the  tongue 
of  small  cottonwoods  that  form  the  last  outpost  of  the  forest  on  the 
sand  dunes  at  North  Pond. 

The  flicker  is  the  soul  of  concentration  when  occupied  in  examin- 
ing and  probing  an  ant-hill.  Once  while  I  was  partially  concealed 
under  a  bushy  tree  east  of  Oswego,  a  female  flicker  came  bustling 
through  the  grass  with  a  motion  reminiscent  of  a  foraging  chip- 
munk. She  stopped  every  few  feet  to  pick  up  ants.  Finally  she 
came  within  two  feet  of  my  boots,  and  even  then  was  not  aware  of 
anything  except  her  search  for  food. 

A  family  of  young  nearly  ready  to  fly,  occupied  a  hollow  stub  in  a 
maple  in  the  yard  of  the  headquarters  house  in  Pulaski,  in  June, 
1935-  Oi^fi  of  the  young  kept  poking  its  head  out  of  the  entrance 
on  July  first,  and  the  birds  doubtless  flew  a  few  days  later,  although 
no  further  observations  were  made  in  the  Pulaski  area. 

That  flickers  sometimes  succumb  to  storms  over  Lake  Ontario 
was  indicated  by  the  finding  of  the  remains  of  two  birds  along  the 
beach  east  of  Oswego,  July  2,  1935- 

Pileated  Woodpecker.  Ccophloeus  pileatus  (Linnaeus).  You 
may  hear  the  wild,  staccato  call  of  the  log-cock  resounding  through 
the  woods  in  a  few  remote  fastnesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Lake 
and  along  the  Quebec  line  north  of  Chateaugay.  And  if  you  are 
willing  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  stealthy  stalking,  you  may  even 
catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  great  black-and-white  fellows. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  getting  close  to  a  family  group  of 
the  magnificent  chiselers,  near  Lonesome  Bay,  in  early  August. 
1936.  The  stalk  began  when  the  note  of  the  bird  was  first  heard, 
a  hundred  or  more  yards  away.  The  circumstances  of  topography 
and  the  fortunate  location  of  a  dense  group  of  arbor  vitae  near  the 
birds  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  foray.  Having  once  gained 
the  evergreens,  it  was  possible  to  watch  the  birds  at  leisure,  as 
they  were  totally  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  a  human  being.  The 
scarlet-crested  bird  was  working  about  the  bases  of  the  limbs  of 
an  enormous  oak,  that  stood  near  the  center  of  a  natural  amphi- 
theater. Grouped  about  the  oak  were  a  number  of  half-dead  aspens 
of  good  size,  with  marks  of  the  woodpeckers'  work.    The  bird  soon 
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Fig.  46.   Nest  of  the  Florida  gallinule  in  rushes  at  North  Pond.   June  14  1935. 


Fig.  47.  Adult  spotted  sandpiper  incubating  on  a  nest  in  a  clump  of  beach 
grass  (Atiniiophila)  on  a  small  dune  near  North  Pond.  Close  view  of  nest 
and  eggs  at  right.    June  15,  1936. 
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flew  to  a  tall  aspeii  stub  riddled  with  great  holes,  and  was  joined 
by  a  nearly  full-grown  immature  bird,  taking  lessons  in  chiseling. 
They  alternately  w-orked  and  paused,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  from 
me,  still  totally  unaware  of  my  presence.  A  tiiird  bird,  presumably 
the  other  adult,  could  be  heard  working  and  occasionally  calling 
from  some  tree  just  out  of  sight. 

Presently  the  salmon-thatched  youngster  flew  clumsily  to  the 
ground,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  me.  Here  it  pecked  away 
at  a  fallen  branch,  splitting  off  pieces  of  the  dead  wood  an  inch  thick 
at  each  blow  of  the  bill.  After  returning  to  its  parent  on  the  stub, 
it  departed  for  the  base  of  a  near-by  tree,  uttering  an  awkward 
"squeech"  similar  to  the  call  of  the  hairy  woodpecker,  but  louder 
and  not  so  sharp.  This  informal  domestic  scene  continued  in  sight 
for  fully  half  an  hour,  until  the  birds  gradually  worked  farther 
away. 

The  vicinity  was  visited  several  times  subsequently,  but  never 
again  was  such  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  observation  afforded. 
Once,  after  another  careful  stalk,  the  image  of  an  adult  was  recorded 
in  the  focusing  glass  of  the  camera,  but  before  the  shutter  could  be 
released  the  bird  had  probably  seen  a  reflection  from  the  lens  and 
was  off  on  ample  pinions  with  a  wild  cry. 

This  family  of  pileated  woodpeckers  apparently  ranged  through 
several  hundred  acres  of  swamp  and  upland  forest.  Even  their 
approximate  whereabouts  could  not  be  remotely  predicted.  One 
day,  they  could  not  be  located  during  a  laborious  search  through  500 
acres  of  timber  adjoining  their  previous  rendezvous.  On  other 
occasions  they  could  be  found  again  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Another  family  group  of  these  birds  was  located  north  of  Chateau- 
gay,  where  the  forests  of  yellow  birch,  beech  and  hemlock  slope 
towards  the  St.  Lawrence  \'alley.  They  were  even  wilder  than 
the  Black  Lake  birds.  They  had  probably  seen  more  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  man.  Here  there  was  no  relief  in  topography,  no  low- 
slung  arbor  vitae  to  assist  one  in  approaching  them — just  tall  straight 
boles  with  no  undergrowth  between  them.  However,  they  were 
stalked  and  watched  to  some  advantage  on  one  occasion  when  they 
ventured  into  the  broken  forest. 

These  birds,  despite  their  size,  become  inconspicuous  almost  to 
the  point  of  invisibility  at  any  distance  in  the  deep  fully-foliaged 
forest.  No  matter  how  carefully  you  approach  them  they  seem  to 
be  able  to  put  the  maximum  quantity  of  opaque  objects  between 
them  and  you.  The  bird  is  absolutely  invisible  against  the  dark  trunk 
of  a  tree  in  deep  shade,  except  for  the  white  markings  on  the  head. 
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When  the  head  moves,  it  gives  the  impression  of  a  small  white 
object,  rather  than  a  large  black  one.  When  going  through  the 
woods  the  birds  usually  fly  at  a  low  elevation — too  low  to  be  seen 
against  the  sky  or  forest  roof,  and  high  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  leafy  boughs.  The  large  white  patch  in  the  wing,  con- 
cealed when  at  rest,  breaks  the  solid  black  in  much  the  same  way 
that  a  patch  of  light  shows  through  the  foliage.  A  crow,  which  is 
no  larger,  is  two  or  three  times  more  conspicious  in  the  woods. 

The  tattoo  of  the  pileated  woodpecker  was  heard  but  once,  and 
sounded  very  much  like  that  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  but  was 
slightly  slower  and  a  trifle  louder. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker.  Mclancrpes  erythrocephalus  (Lin- 
naeus). To  the  bird-lover  from  the  middle-west  visiting  in  the  north- 
eastern states  perhaps  no  other  bird  is  more  conspicuous  by  its 
almost  complete  absence  than  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  One 
expects  to  see  at  least  a  pair  of  these  birds  along  every  mile  or  less 
of  highway  in  the  middle-west,  where  they  are  constantly  flying 
down  from  telephone  poles  to  feed  on  insects  in  the  road. 

Only  two  individuals  were  seen  throughout  the  two  summers  of 
the  survey.  One  was  seen  flying  near  Greece,  west  of  Rochester, 
on  September  6,  1935.  The  other  was  sitting  on  a  pole  in  rather 
open  farming  country  south  of  Henderson  Harbor  on  June  23,  1936. 

Mr.  Otto  Drews,  who  lives  east  of  Irondequoit  Bay,  reported 
seeing  a  pair  of  the  birds  in  that  vicinity  about  the  first  of  August 
in  1935.    Beyer  (MS)  found  the  species  at  Sodus  Bay  in  1934. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  Sphyrapicus  varius  (Linnaeus).  Loud 
deliberate  raps  on  resonant  wood  were  traced  to  a  yellow-bellied 
sapsucker  in  a  white  maple  swamp  near  Perch  Lake  north  of  Water- 
town,  July  16,  1936.  The  birds  were  rare  here,  however,  and  none 
was  encountered  again  until  August  8,  near  Chippewa  Bay.  Here 
an  immature  individual  was  being  harassed  by  a  number  of  other 
birds,  including  a  particularly  ardent  black-and-white  warbler. 

Sapsuckers  were  really  abundant  in  the  yellow  birch,  maple  and 
hemlock  woods  north  of  Malone  and  Chateaugay,  and  on  Ellenburg 
Mountain.  Here,  in  September,  they  appeared  to  be  going  about  in 
family  groups  of  about  five.  Their  rate  of  pecking  while  feeding 
was  faster  than  that  of  most  other  woodpeckers,  but  not  so  loud. 
The  petulant  "mew"  note  was  seldom  heard.  A  single  bird  some- 
times remained  on  the  same  tree  for  half  an  hour,  and  in  the  same 
spot  for  minutes  at  a  time. 
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The  presence  of  the  regular  Hnes  of  square  holes  made  in  tree 
trunks  by  these  birds  attested  to  the  fact  that  they  migrated  through 
the  more  southern  and  western  regions  of  the  survey. 

Hairy  Woodpecker,  fh-yobafcs  villosits  (Linnaeus).  The  liairy 
woodpecker  is  a  study  in  contrasts,  from  the  I)lack  and  white  of  its 
plumage  to  the  use  it  makes  of  its  vocal  cords.  In  few  places  rare, 
and  in  few  places  common,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  (through  various  subspecies)  of  North  American  birds. 
Its  frequency  of  occurrence  in  northern  New  York  is  comparable 
to  that  observed  by  me  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  of 
course  more  frequently  encountered  in  heavily  wooded  regions,  at 
least  in  the  deciduous  forest  belt. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  noisiest  of  birds  when  the  young  are 
about  to  leave  the  nest.  A  family  was  encountered  in  a  rather  open 
grove  of  hard  maples  east  of  North  Pond  on  June  20,  1935.  One 
young  bird  had  left  the  nesting  cavity  and  was  leading  an  upright 
life  on  a  nearby  tree-trunk  One  or  more  brothers,  less  precocious, 
remained  in  the  hollow  whence  issued  a  loud,  staccato  sparrow-hawk- 
like "kik-kik-kik"  during  the  entire  hour  and  a  half  of  my  stay  in 
the  vicinity.  Upon  my  return  three  or  four  hours  later,  there  was 
no  noticeable  diminution  in  the  vigor  of  the  sound.  \Vhenever  the 
parent  bird  appeared,  it  added  its  sharp  excited  notes  of  alarm  to 
the  pandemonium. 

The  birds  were  fairly  common  in  the  heavy  beech,  maple  and 
yellow  birch  woods  north  of  Malone  and  Chateaugay  in  late  August, 
1936,  but  they  seemed  like  a  different  species — practically  silent, 
except  for  their  subdued  pecking  sounds. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  this  species  to  associate  in  clans 
of  one  family.  I  have  noted  this  apparent  tendency  from  New  York 
to  California. 

The  bird  was  fairly  common  in  dense  white  'maple  swamps  in 
northern  New  York.  It  was  the  most  common  woodpecker  in  the 
swamp  near  Lonesome  Bay,  Black  Lake.  Here  their  poundings  on 
dead  limbs  were  occasionally  loud  enough  to  be  confused  with  the 
rappings  of  the  pileated  woodpecker. 

Downy  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  puhescens  (Linnaeus).  This 
"vest-pocket  edition"  of  the  hairy  woodpecker  is  a  common  and  well 
distributed  bird  in  northern  New  York.  However,  it  is  a  non- 
gregarious  species  and  is  usually  seen  singly  or  in  pairs.  Brushy 
areas,  upland  woods,  orchards,  and  swamp  woods  alike  offer  favor- 
able habitat  for  the  bird.    The  large  white  maple  swamp  near  Perch 
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Lake  was  especially  attractive  to  the  downy,  judging  from  the  num- 
bers seen  there  July  i6,  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  no  downies  were 
seen  in  the  heavy  beech-birch-maple  woods  north  of  Malone.  The 
abundance  of  sapsuckers  there  may  have  ofifered  such  poor  picking 
to  the  downy  that  it  sought  places  freer  from  competition. 

A  group  of  three  downy  woodpeckers  was  observed  in  the  large 
woods  south  of  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek  on  June  22,  1936.  Possi- 
bly the  two  parents  and  one  well-grown  young  bird  were  represented. 

Life  in  an  upper  story  flat  was  being  shared  by  a  family  of  downies 
and  tree  swallows  near  the  top  of  a  tall  dead  tree  south  of  Deer 
Creek,  west  of  Pulaski,  in  June,  1935.  The  parent  woodpeckers 
were  making  frequent  trips  to  their  nest  with  food  for  the  noisy 
young,  while  about  three  feet  above  them,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rather  slender  stub,  the  tree  swallows  were  happily  engaged  in 
their  domestic  activities. 

The  call  of  the  downy  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker, but  is  less  loud  and  wild  in  quality.  The  markings  of  the 
two  species  are  practically  identical,  except  that  the  downy  has  the 
white  outer  tail  feathers  barred  with  black  wliile  in  the  hairy  they 
are  pure  white. 

The  habits  of  the  downy,  like  those  of  most  woodpeckers,  are 
of  a  very  beneficial  character.  Ants,  borers,  and  other  injurious 
insects  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  diet.  W^oodpeckers  are  the 
only  birds  that  can  dig  into  wood  after  insect  borers.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  little  downy  hacking  away  with  might  and 
main  on  a  corn  stalk,  sunflower,  or  other  pithy  stem  vibrating  the  old 
plant  as  though  an  earthquake  were  in  progress. 

Eastern  Kingbird.  Tyrainiiis  tyrainnts  (Linnaeus).  The  shining 
white  breast  and  contrasting  black  head  and  tail  of  the  kingbird  are 
familiar  sights  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  While  the 
l)ird  is  at  home  in  the  arid  \\^est,  it  has  learned  the  value  of  bodies 
of  water  for  attracting  insects,  and  in  New  York  is  to  be  found  most 
abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds,  lakes  or  streams.  It  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  quiet  bays,  where  protruding  snags  provide  perches 
low  over  the  water,  and  where  the  maximum  number  of  oppor- 
tunities is  afforded  for  catching  insects.  While  thus  engaged,  the 
birds  may  be  quite  closely  approached  in  a  row-boat. 

Kingbirds  were  finding  rich  pickings  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Ontario 
west  of  Pulaski  in  June,  1935.  Here  they  perched  on  snags  or  logs 
of  driftwood  or  anything  else  that  off^ered  a  slightly  elevated  perch. 
Tiger-beetles  (Cicindelidae)  were  there  in  numbers  darting  across 
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the  sand  after  smaller  insects  and  were  undoubtedly  picked  up  in 
turn  by  the  kingbird. 

The  kingbird  builds  a  bulky  nest  near  the  top  of  an  apple  or 
shade  tree.  One  such  nest  was  observed  east  of  Irondequoit  Bay 
after  the  nesting  season.  Another  family  was  located  in  the  dense 
top  of  an  old  apple  tree  near  Henderson  Harbor. 

The  kingbird  is  proverbially  courageous  and  spends  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  time  pursuing  and  teasing  crows,  hawks  and  almost  any 
other  bird,  especially  a  larger  one  that  happens  to  cross  its  terri- 
tory. Where  eagles  are  common  along  the  east  end  of  the  Lake, 
their  lives  were  made  miserable  by  these  fearless  tyrants. 

Crested  Flycatcher.  Alyiarclnis  criiiitiis  (Linnaeus).  No  matter 
how  many  times  yuu  have  watched  the  crested  flycatcher,  there  is 
something  about  its  appearance  and  actions  that  is  always  fascinat- 
ing. Regardless  of  how  familiar  you  may  be  with  its  habits,  there 
is  always  a  mystifying  air  about  it — as  if  it  has  some  new  secret,  or 
some  new  trick,  that  it  dares  you  to  discover.  Actually,  the  bird 
is  somewhat  of  an  oddity  with  its  peculiar  staccato  rattle,  the  snake- 
skin  it  hangs  up  in  its  doorway,  and  its  striped  eggs. 

The  crested  flycatcher  was  found  only  in  or  about  fairly  large 
deciduous  or  mixed  woodlands  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  sur- 
vey. Here  its  favorite  haunts  were  near  the  edges,  about  clear- 
ings, or  where  the  trees  were  not  too  dense.  All  of  the  flycatchers 
need  open  spaces  into  which  they  can  pursue  their  insect  prey  as  it 
crosses  the  space. 

A  bird  carrying  nesting  material  was  watched  for  some  time  in 
the  woods  at  the  edge  of  Deer  Creek  west  of  Pulaski,  June  25,  1935, 
but  during  the  period  of  observation  was  prudent  enough  not  to 
give  away  the  nesting  hole.  A  dried  snake  skin  hanging  from  an 
aperture  in  the  top  of  a  dead  stub  indicated  that  a  pair  of  great- 
crests  had  nested  there,  but  they  were  not  in  evidence  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  on  July  21,  1936.  A  single  but  unmistakable  note  of  this 
bird  was  heard  in  the  woods  east  of  Irondequoit  Bay,  on  August 
20.  1935,  in  a  period  during  which  practically  all  birds  are 
hushed  and  the  few  notes  that  are  heard  are  consequently  more  con- 
spicuous. Individuals  (apparently  migrating)  were  seen  in  groves 
of  various  sizes  near  Braddock  Bay  and  Troutburg  in  early 
September. 

The  beautiful  woods  of  the  Thousand  Islands  frequently  resound 
to  the  notes  of  this  bird,  but  it  appears  to  become  scarcer  as  one 
goes  northeast  towards  Malone. 
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Eastern  Phoebe.  Sayoniis  plwcbe  (Latham).  When  the  woods 
still  stand  gaunt  and  brown  in  early  March  the  first  unseasonably 
warm  days  bring  back  the  little  gray  phoebe,  to  the  accomjjaniment 
of  the  droning  of  a  few  ambitious  flies  and  beetles.  Phoebes  may  be 
found  in  rather  open  stands  of  woodland  throughout  the  rest  of 
March  and  early  April.  Soon,  however,  each  pair  selects  its  favorite 
bridge,  beam,  or  rafter  upon  which  to  plaster  its  neat  moss-covered 
nest.  Several  such  nests  were  found  during  the  course  of  the 
survey. 

One  of  these  nests,  with  an  indefinite  number  of  young,  was 
found  on  June  24,  1935,  under  the  eaves  of  a  small  deserted  cottage 
half  buried  in  a  sand  dune  along  the  barrier  near  the  life  saving 
station  northwest  of  Pulaski.  A  similarly  situated  nest,  under  the 
eaves  of  an  abandoned  shack  sheltered  from  the  winds  of  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  maple-covered  bluf¥  east  of  Juniper  Pond,  contained 
five  glistening  white  eggs  being  faithfully  incubated  on  July  12,  1935. 
Since  the  phoebe  is  a  rather  early  nester,  this  was  undoubtedly  a 
second  laying. 

Like  the  kingbird,  the  phoebe  has  learned  the  value  of  water  as  an 
attraction  for  insects,  and  patrols  the  beaches  of  Lake  Ontario  for 
its  share  of  booty.  Especially  after  the  breeding  season  the  birds 
appear  to  leave  their  nesting  habitats  for  the  lake  shore.  However, 
even  at  this  season  some  birds  may  be  found  about  l)ridges,  farm 
houses,  and  open  woods.  A  phoebe,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
wing-feeding  birds,  was  making  very  good  use  of  a  little  pine-clad 
knoll  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  wet  meadow  along  Crooked 
Creek  near  its  mouth,  as  a  base  of  operation  from  which  to  sally 
forth  on  insectivorous  peregrinations  on  August  8.  1936. 

Two  abandoned  nests  were  found  underneath  a  bridge  over  Cran- 
berry Creek,  east  of  Alexandria  Bay,  on  August  4,  1936.  One  of 
the  nests  evidently  had  been  used  that  summer,  while  the  other  was 
of  an  earlier  vintage,  more  than  likely  built  by  the  same  birds.  Tliis 
habit  of  building  underneath  bridges  sometimes  leads  to  tragedy.  A 
nest  with  eggs  under  a  bridge  in  New  Jersey  was  found  in  a  state 
resembling  petrification  due  to  road  oil  or  some  similar  substance 
having  dripped  down  onto  the  nest  through  interstices  in  the  bridge. 

The  bird  was  found  quite  commonly  in  the  early  fall  of  1936,  in 
the  beech-birch-maple  forests  along  the  Quebec  line  northeast  of 
Malone.  As  elsewhere,  openings  in  the  woods  or  clearings  oflfered 
the  favored  locations  for  feeding. 

A  compact  family  group  of  adults  and  three  or  four  well-fledged 
young  were  observed  on  cut-over  land  on  a  sandy  hill  near  Hale's 
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W'oods  east  of  Rochester  on  August  3,  1935.  Most  of  the  birds  were 
on  the  ground  when  first  observed,  apparently  in  a  sort  of  a  huddle, 
but  they  sprang  to  normal  life  when  I  surprised  them. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  Eiupidonax  flavivcntris  (Baird  and 
Baird).  The  yellow-bellied  flycatcher  is  one  of  the  least  difficult  of 
the  genus  Einpidona.x  to  identify.  But  this  is  far  from  saying  that 
it  is  an  easy  task  to  be  certain  of  it.  The  yellow  throat  and  under- 
parts  are  good  field  marks  in  good  light,  but  even  here  young  birds 
may  be  confused.  The  bird  occurs  chiefly  as  a  migrant  in  the  Lake 
Ontario  lowland  region.  Most  of  the  records  from  that  region  are 
for  the  latter  half  of  May.  Stoner  ("32,  p.  539)  gives  several 
records  for  the  Oneida  Lake  region,  and  Posson  ('99,  p.  195) 
records  a  specimen  from  Orleans  County,  taken  May  26,  1890.  Only 
one  individual  was  seen  during  the  present  survey — presumably  a 
migrant  in  a  dry  buttonbush  swamp  east  of  Point  Breeze,  September 
3,  1935.  Saunders  ('29,  p.  439)  found  the  species  to  be  the  least 
common  of  the  genus  breeding  ir  the  northern  Adirondack  region. 

Acadian  Flycatcher.  Euipidonax  vircscens  (Vieillot).  The 
Acadian  or  green-crested  flycatcher  is  far  from  a  common  bird  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  New  York  State.  Stoner  ('32,  p.  749) 
did  not  see  it  in  the  Oneida  Lake  region,  but  cites  a  few  old  records 
of  the  bird  in  Onondaga  County.  The  bird  was  not  positively 
identified  by  me  in  the  survey  of  the  northern  bovmdary.  However, 
an  Empidonax  that  may  have  been  vircscens  was  seen  on  August 
5,  1935,  under  favorable  conditions  in  a  dense  growth  of  alder  on  the 
slope  of  the  bluff  just  west  of  Port  Bay.  The  underparts  appeared 
to  be  more  yellow  than  those  of  alder  flycatchers  which  had  been 
seen  that  same  morning,  and  the  notes  differed  also.  However,  it  is 
unsafe  to  say  that  the  bird  seen  was  an  Acadian  on  account  of  the 
location  and  the  much  greater  frequency  of  the  alder  flycatcher.  A 
week  later  a  second  Empidonax  that  could  not  be  positively  identified 
was  seen  in  the  woods  east  of  Irondequoit  Bay. 

Alder  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  trailli  (Audubon).  The  alder  fly- 
catcher is  well  named,  for  it  is  seldom  seen  or  heard  outside  an  alder 
swamp,  and  few  large  alder  swamps  are  without  at  least  one  pair  of 
the  birds.  The  non-distinctive  garb  of  this  flycatcher  is  in  decided 
contrast  to  its  individuality  in  behavior. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  notes  of  different  indi- 
viduals. One  which  was  heard  in  the  alder  swamp  at  Selkirk  on 
June  26,  1935,  distinctly  repeated  the  syllables  "re-peal"  when  it 
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sang.  A  bird  heard  in  a  small  patch  of  alders  west  of  Oswego  on 
July  5,  1935,  seemed  to  say  "whip-wheeu"  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable.  Birds  were  frequently  heard  in  August,  uttering  a 
one-syllabled,  sharp  whistled  "whit,"  similar  to  that  of  the  least  fly- 
catcher. Another  note  heard  from  the  vicinity  where  an  adult  was 
feeding  a  young  bird  on  Wells  Island  in  1936,  was  an  occasional 
faint  "spee."  Throughout  its  range,  the  bird  is  adept  at  keeping  out 
of  sight,  for,  although  it  usually  perches  on  the  tip  of  a  branch,  and 
more  often  than  not,  a  dead  one,  it  interposes  foliage  between 
itself  and  the  observer. 

An  intimate  glimpse  into  the  home  life  of  these  birds  was  afforded 
me  on  August  5,  1935,  where  Mudge  Creek  meanders  through  alder 
thicket  and  cat-tail  swamp  into  East  Bay.  A  pair  of  adults  was 
busy  feeding  three  young  perched  at  the  edge  of  a  small  clump  of 
alders.  The  young  birds  were  quite  uniform  pale  green  underneath 
with  long  streaks  of  dusky  across  the  breast ;  under  mandible  was 
about  straw-color.    The  wing  bars  were  buf¥. 

The  species  was  not  observed  so  frequently  in  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  as  it  was  about  Lake  Ontario.  An  adult  was  seen 
feeding  a  young  bird  near  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  on  \\'^ells  Island  in 
1936.  The  last  individual  seen  in  1935  was  on  August  27,  west  of 
Rochester.  Like  its  relative,  the  yellow-bellied  flycatcher,  it  leaves 
early  for  its  winter  quarters. 

Least  Flycatcher.  Einpidonax  niiniunis  (W.  M.  and  S.  F.  Baird). 
This,  the  smallest  of  our  flycatchers,  was  not  found  in  abundance 
anywhere.  More  were  seen  in  the  yards  of  Pulaski  than  in  any 
other  locality.  They  undoubtedly  nested,  although  no  nests  were 
found.  Their  oft-repeated  sneezy  "chebec"  was  heard  throughout 
June.  An  individual  seen  in  second-growth  woods  on  the  shore  of 
Sodus  Bay,  July  24,  1935.  was  absolutely  silent.  Two  or  three, 
almost  certainly  migrants,  were  seen  in  a  small  isolated  grove  near 
Braddock  Bay  on  August  22.  One  was  seen  to  eject  a  small  berry, 
and  then  eat  another  one — of  Viburnum.  A  few  were  seen  at  fairly 
regular  intervals  until  near  the  close  of  the  study,  September  5.  indi- 
cating migratory  activity. 

The  birds  were  again  at  home  at  Pulaski  in  1936.  None  was  seen 
again  until  September  i  and  5.  when  one  was  seen  on  each  date  in 
the  Malone  and  Chateaugay  regions. 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee.  Myiochanes  virois  (Linnaeus).  The 
gentle,  unobtrusive  wood  pewee  is  a  characteristic  bird  of  eastern 
deciduous  woodlands.    The  favorite  haunt  of  the  bird  is  an  opening 
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in  the  woods  where  the  fall  of  some  large  tree  has  allowed  the  sun- 
shine to  break  through.  You  will  almost  certainly  find  a  pair  of 
these  birds  perching  on  some  dead  limb  at  the  edge  of  such  an  open- 
ing, in  wait  for  insects,  attracted  to  the  area  of  warmth  and  light. 
And  if  you  search  long  enough  and  are  lucky  you  will  find  the  low- 
walled  nest  stuck  onto  some  horizontal  limb,  usually  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  ground,  where  it  looks  more  like  a  knot  than 
a  bird's  nest.  Frequently  a  dead  limb  is  chosen  as  a  foundation  for 
this  lichen-covered  gem  of  bird  architecture. 

Not  only  is  the  bird  found  in  woodland,  but  is  a  common  inhabi- 
tant of  the  larger  shade  trees  in  city  yards  and  parks.  The  plain- 
tive three  syllabled  "pee-ah-wee"  is  one  of  the  first  bird  songs  to  be 
heard  in  the  dark  of  a  summer  morning  and  one  of  the  latest  to  be 
heard  at  night.  The  song  loses  the  last  two  syllables  during  the 
moulting  period  in  August,  and  thus  becomes  reduced  to  an  infre- 
quently uttered  shrill  "pee."  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
bird-notes  that  does  break  the  silence  of  the  sultry  summer  day. 

The  wood  pewee  was  a  common  bird  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  survey. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  Nuttallornis  mcsolcuciis  (Lichtenstein). 
The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Basin  region  of  New  York  can  lay  claim 
to  the  olive-sided  flycatcher  principally,  perhaps  solely,  as  a  migrant. 
The  normal  breeding  range  of  the  bird  is  in  coniferous  woodland, 
and  in  the  northern  Adirondacks  Saunders  (  '29,  p.  440)  records 
it  as  a  common  summer  resident.  All  of  my  records  for  the  bird 
are  within  the  fall  migration  period  in  1935,  viz. :  one  at  Blind  Sodus 
Bay  August  i  ;  two  at  Manitou  Beach  August  24 :  and  one  near  the 
head  of  Irondequoit  Bay,  September  2. 

This  flycatcher  is  easily  identified  by  its  large  size  (as  compared 
with  the  other  olive-colored  flycatchers),  the  distinct  white  stripe 
down  the  center  of  the  breast  flanked  by  olive,  and  the  white  tufts 
on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail.  It  is  fond  of  perching  on  the 
tips  of  the  uppermost  branches  of  the  highest  trees. 

Prairie  Horned  Lark.  O tocoris  alpcstris  (  l^'mrviens) .  While  the 
prairie  horned  lark  is  credited  with  having  extended  its  range  east- 
ward with  the  clearing  of  forests,  it  is  not  abundant  in  the  region 
studied.  In  the  Pulaski  region,  where  there  is  very  little  suitable 
habitat  for  the  bird,  two  individuals  were  seen  flying  over  open  land 
about  the  east  end  of  North  Pond  June  20,  1935.  One  was  seen 
several  miles  east  of  Oswego  July  3,  and  one  at  East  Bay  August  2. 
Two  birds  seemed  quite  at  home  in  a  plowed  field  between  Rochester 
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and  Point  Breeze,  September  5.  Judging  from  the  season  of  1936, 
the  species  is  more  common  on  the  peninsula  that  forms  Cape  Vin- 
cent, where  there  are  extensive  pastures  and  open  fields.  The 
records  for  that  year  are  as  follows :  One  heard  singing  from  a 
stone  in  a  pasture  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  Stony  Point  Light- 
house on  June  23  ;  seven  or  eight — perhaps  a  family  group — walking 
in  a  road  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Clayton  on  July  21.  None 
were  seen  north  and  east  of  Clayton,  although  the  breeding  range 
extends  to  "south-central  Quebec"  (A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  "31, 
P-  213). 

The  horned  larks  are  the  only  North  American  representatives 
of  the  family  of  true  larks — meadowlarks  are  troupials — and  like  the 
European  skylark  have  a  highly-developed  flight  song.  In  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  prairie  horned  lark  is  an  abundant  bird,  the 
males  begin  their  flight-songs  on  the  first  warm  days  in  February, 
and  their  ecstatic,  tinkling  notes  are  clearly  heard  when  the  bird 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  human  vision.  The  three  or  four  pale  bluish 
eggs,  minutely  brown-dotted,  are  deposited  in  early  March  in  the 
shelter  of  some  clod,  or  in  a  hoof-print,  or  some  similar  situation. 
More  often  than  not  the  little  mother  must  weather  at  least  one 
snowstorm  while  incubating  her  first  clutch  of  the  season. 

Tree  Swallow.  Iridoprocne  bicolor  (\'ieillot).  This  neat,  delect- 
able bird  appeared  to  be  much  more  common  north  and  east  of 
Oswego  than  it  did  to  the  west,  in  the  territory  of  the  survey.  It 
was  especially  common  at  the  dunes  along  the  east  end  of  the  Lake, 
where  the  dead  and  dying  trees  that  had  lost  the  battle  with  wind, 
water  and  sand  afforded  it  many  excellent  nesting-holes. 

These  birds,  unlike  the  gentle  bank  swallows,  become  violent  when 
their  nests  are  endangered,  \\nien  one  investigates  a  nest  the  birds 
dart  at  his  head,  often  missing  it  by  inches,  and  utter  angry  "tweeks." 
A  nest  of  fledglings  was  found  in  a  stubby  dead  tree  near  the  mouth 
of  Stony  Creek  on  June  21,  1935. 

Once  a  pair  of  tree  swallows  was  found  sharing  an  apartment 
house  with  a  pair  of  downy  woodpeckers.  June  25.  A  downy  wood- 
pecker was  feeding  young  on  one  side  of  a  high  limb  on  a  dead  tree 
at  the  sand  dunes  south  of  the  mouth  of  Deer  Creek,  while  a  tree 
swallow  was  going  in  and  out  of  the  same  dead  stub  not  more  than 
three  feet  above  on  the  other  side. 

One  small  colony  was  found  nesting  in  an  old  orchard  a  few 
Inmdred  feet  back  from  Lake  Ontario  north  of  Lycoming.  Two  of 
these  swallows  quickly  chased  away  a  small  hawk  that  appeared  at 
a  great  height  above  the  cliflf-like  shore. 
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This  swallow  takes  kindly  to  bird  houses  when  they  are  properly 
located.  Several  pairs  were  nesting  in  houses  on  an  estate  at  Wilson 
Bay. 

Another  colony  of  six  or  eight  pairs  appeared  to  be  nesting  in  dead 
trees  on  Little  Galloo  Island  on  July  11,  1936.  Several  were 
encountered  over  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  a  boat  trip, 
July  13- 

Flocks  of  hundreds  lined  the  wires  about  marshes  from  Wells 
Island  to  Massena  in  late  July  and  in  August.  There  were  a  few 
bank  swallows  with  them,  reversing  conditions  found  in  the  Roch- 
ester region,  where  only  a  few  tree  swallows  were  found  with  thou- 
sands of  bank  swallows. 

Bank  Swallow.  Riparia  riparia  (Linnaeus).  These  sociable 
little  birds  are  found  nesting  in  colonies  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  habitat,  wherever  suitable  banks  of  sand  or  clay 
are  available  (Fig.  26).  Whatever  the  height  of  the  bank,  the  nests 
are  usually  placed  near  the  top.  In  one  colony,  a  nest  was  found 
at  the  very  top  of  a  bank  of  sand.  It  was  roofed  over  by  a  board 
that  lay  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  June  24  contained 
young  nearly  ready  to  fly. 

The  high  clay  blufifs  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the 
region  of  Sodus  and  Little  Sodus  bays  were  favorite  breeding  places. 
The  large  collection  of  excavations  near  the  top  of  one  of  these  bluf¥s 
had  been  deserted  either  for  the  summer,  or  permanently,  on  August 
I,  1935.  Beyer  ('38)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  nesting 
colony  in  the  blufifs  near  Sodus  Bay. 

These  birds,  in  common  with  other  species  of  swallows,  flock  in 
great  numbers  about  swamps  in  late  summer.  Large  flocks  were 
encountered  on  August  21,  1935,  at  Braddock  Bay. 

A  colony  of  occupied  nests  was  found  as  late  as  July  17,  1936 
near  Cape  Vincent,  in  a  clay  bank,  and  a  flock  estimated  at  seven 
or  eight  hundred  was  roosting  on  telegraph  wires  in  the  region  on 
July  24. 

Rough-winged  Swallow.  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis  (Vieillot). 
\n  occasional  rough-winged  swallow  was  seen  in  flight  with 
nesting  colonies  of  bank  swallows  in  the  Lake  Ontario  region.  This 
swallow  was  distinguished  from  the  bank  swallow  by  its  more 
deliberate  flight  and  by  the  dual  shade  of  brown  on  the  upper 
parts  and  wings  and  the  gray  instead  of  white  throat.  The  rough- 
wing  is  slightly  larger  than  the  bank  swallow,  also. 
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While  these  swallows  may  sometimes  nest  with  their  smaller 
cousins,  they  also  nest  alone,  although  in  northern  New  York  they 
were  not  found  in  large  colonies.  Eight  of  the  hirds  were  flying 
near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  north  of  Lycoming  on  July  3,  1935. 
The  bank  at  this  point  formed  an  overhanging  wall  containing  many 
inaccessible  nooks  and  crannies  that  undoubtedly  harbored  nests. 

A  crevice  occupied  by  a  nest  of  this  species  was  found  in  the  side 
of  a  limestone  quarry  on  Point  Peninsula,  July  2,  1936. 

One  individual  was  seen  near  the  town  of  Massena,  August  27, 
1936. 

Barn  Swallow.  Hirundo  cryfhrogaster  Boddaert.  The  barn 
swallow  is  a  familiar  bird  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  most  of  the 
L^nited  States.  The  remarkable  wing  power  of  these  birds  enables 
them  to  feed  miles  from  their  nests,  and  numbers  were  seen  hawk- 
ing insects  over  North  Pond,  the  adjacent  beaches  and  even  over 
Lake  Ontario. 

Two  barn  swallows  were  seen  with  rough-winged  swallows  on 
July  3,  1935.  about  the  low  clay  clififs  forming  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  north  of  Lycoming.  The  rough-wings  were  nesting  here 
in  excavations.  Two  nests,  made  of  pellets  of  mud,  were  plastered 
under  the  shelving  top  of  the  cliff  and  may  have  belonged  to  barn 
swallows.  It  was  impossible  to  observe  the  contents.  Xo  cliff 
swallows  were  found. 

The  birds  resort  to  the  marshes  in  large  numbers  with  other  swal- 
lows in  late  July  and  August.  The  long  rows  of  birds  that  line  tele- 
phiine  and  fence  wires  in  late  summer  usually  contain  their  share 
of  barn  swallows. 

Cliff  Swallow.  Pctroclielidoii  albijrons  ( Rafinesque ).  The  cliff 
swallow  is  only  locally  common  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  range, 
including  New  York  State.  Stoner  ('32,  pp.  561-562)  found  it  at 
Oneida  Lake.  The  bird  is  more  abundant  in  the  far  ^^'est,  where  it 
still  depends  chiefly  upon  cliffs  for  nesting  sites,  rather  than  upon 
l)arns  and  other  buildings — a  habit  adopted  by  the  eastern  birds. 

A  single  individual  that  appeared  to  be  of  this  species  was  seen 
with  other  swallows  near  Massena.  August  27,  1936.  Because 
there  was  only  one  individual  and  because  conditions  of  observation 
were  unfavorable,  it  is  best  to  consider  this  as  a  probable  rather  than 
a  positive  record. 

Beyer  (MS)  saw  the  cliff'  swallow  at  Sodus  Bay  in  1934. 

Purple  Martin.  Proyue  sitbis  (Linnaeus).  The  purple  martin  is 
distributed  in  northern  New  York,  as  in  most  other  localities. 
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according  to  the  location  of  favored  nesting  houses.  Two  or  three 
were  seen  regularly  over  North  Pond  and  adjacent  Lake  Ontario. 
A  small  colony,  probably  the  home  port  of  these  individuals,  was 
located  in  a  martin  house  on  a  farm  near  Montario  Point. 

Another  colony  was  observed  on  Sand  Point,  Sodus  Bay. 

Twelve  were  seen  on  wires  with  other  swallows  near  Braddock 
Bay  on  August  21,  1935. 

Thirteen  pairs  nested  in  a  martin-house  on  the  McHenry  place, 
Wilson  Bay.  A  few  were  seen  on  Galloo  Island  on  July  11,  1936, 
while  on  the  thirteenth,  five  or  six  were  getting  their  evening  meal 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  waves  on  a  small  gravelly  peninsula  (Fig.  33) 
on  the  Brother  Islands  (Ontario). 

A  martin-house  containing  over  two  hundred  rooms  was  located 
on  August  4.  1936.  The  owner  stated  that  over  two  hundred  birds 
had  nested  in  it  that  season.  There  were  still  a  few  young  birds 
unable  to  fly,  and  a  female  was  seen  leaving  the  house  with  a  white 
fecal  sac. 

These  observations  on  crowded  conditions  lead  one  to  believe 
that  if  more  martin-houses  were  erected  in  northern  New  York 
there  would  be  more  purple  martins,  and,  in  their  vicinity,  fewer 
mosquitoes. 

Blue  Jay.  Cyaiiocitta  cristata  (Linnaeus).  The  blue  jay  of  north- 
ern New  York  is  not  the  blue  jay  familiar  to  me  in  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  a  bold,  noisy  intrusive  cock's  comb  in  the  latter  region,  at 
home  in  forest  or  town,  but  in  northern  New  York  it  appears  to 
have  developed  an  inferiority  complex.  Here  it  was  very  scarce, 
shy  and  suspicious — from  what  cause  is  not  evident.  Field  work  in 
1935  was  commenced  on  Jvme  12,  but  a  blue  jay  was  neither  heard 
nor  seen  until  June  20,  when  the  familiar  cry  was  heard  in  heavy 
woods  east  of  North  Pond.  None  was  seen  until  July  5,  when  one 
was  observed  being  scolded  by  a  pair  of  red-eyed  vireos.  When  the 
jay  saw  me,  it  dashed  through  the  trees  like  an  arrow,  with  a  great 
hue  and  cry. 

The  "jay,  jay"  of  these  birds  has  a  higher  pitch  and  a  wilder  ring 
than  does  that  of  the  middle  western  bird. 

A  pair  of  red-eyed  vireos  was  scolding  a  jay  in  woods  near  Sodus 
Bay  on  July  24.  Apparently  this  vireo  is  only  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  jay's  nest-robbing  proclivities. 

The  species  seemed  to  be  more  common  in  the  region  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  in  the  great  hardwood  forests  north  of  Malone 
and  Chateaugay. 
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Stoner  ('32,  pp.  567-568)  remarks  upon  a  similar  scarcity  of  the 
bird  in  the  Oneida  Lake  region. 

Eastern  Crow.  Corviis  brachyrliyuchos  Brehm.  This  satirical 
study  in  mourning  abounds  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to  feast 
upon  the  stinking  dead  fish  that  line  the  beach  in  early  summer. 
Ever  wary,  ever  adaptable,  it  has  learned  to  seize  a  dead  or  dying  fi.sh 
with  its  beak  froiu  the  ojien  water — gingerly,  to  be  sure. 

The  hemlocks  and  white  ])ines  that  line  the  strip  of  dune  between 
North  Pond  and  Lake  Ontaricj  form  a  favorite  breeding  ground, 
handy  to  an  abundant  food  supply.  Recently  fledged  young  were 
seen  in  these  trees,  June  11  to  14,  1935.  Several  nests,  empty  at 
the  time,  were  placed  near  the  tops  of  tamarack  trees  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  high  in  the  center  of  an  alder  swamp  near  Selkirk.  The 
canny  crow  would  never  nest  so  low  over  dry  land.  All  nests  found 
in  the  Pulaski  region  were  in  evergreens,  although  crows  frequently 
use  deciduous  trees  where  evergreens  are  lacking. 

The  crows  congregate  at  a  respectful  distance  where  eagles  are 
common,  waiting  an  opportunit\-  to  get  a  remnant  of  food  now  and 
then.  Once  a  crow  followed  an  eagle,  that  had  picked  a  fish  out 
of  the  water,  into  the  top  of  a  dead  tree.  The  crow  alighted  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  eagle,  on  the  same  limb,  but  at  a  slight  gesture 
from  his  majesty  retired  to  a  perch  far  inferior. 

The  crow  thrives  at  St.  Regis  Indian  Reservation  and  is  remark- 
ably tame.  Apparently  the  Indians  are  too  lazy  to  shoot  them,  and 
there  are  few  crops  that  the  crows  could  damage. 

Black-capped  Chickadee.  Pcntlicstcs  atricapilhis  (Linnaeus). 
Chickadees  add  much  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  woods,  winter  and 
summer.  They  may  be  found  in  pairs  or  little  family  bands  in  north- 
ern New  York,  hunting  systematically  for  food,  beginning  near  the 
top  of  a  tree  and  working  down.  Whenever  a  human  intruder  is 
encountered,  it  is  mvestigated  thoroughly  and  at  close  range  by  each 
member  of  the  band  in  turn  until  they  are  satisfied  that  all  is  well. 
During  migrations  tliese  little  bands  seem  to  form  the  nuclei  of  south- 
bound flocks  of  warblers,  kinglets,  vireos  and  other  small  birds.  For 
example,  four  chickadees  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
migrating  warblers  on  September  i.  1936.  At  any  rate,  the  vocal 
objection  that  the  chickadees  had  to  my  intrusion  resulted  in  warn- 
ing the  warblers,  whereupon  they  immediately  disappeared. 

The  alder  swamps  and  hemlock  clumps  in  the  lowlands  about 
T^ke  Ontario  seem  to  be  favoretl  over  other  types  of  habitat.  Slash 
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ings,  "popple"  and  even  the  mature  forest  are  well  populated  in  the 
birch-beech-maple  woods  north  of  the  Adirondacks. 

It  nests,  in  April,  in  some  old  woodpecker  hole  or  an  excavation 
of  its  own,  in  a  rotten  stub.  Due  to  the  softness  of  rotten  birch 
stubs,  these  seem  to  be  favorites  with  the  bird.  As  parents,  chicka- 
dees have  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  for  from  five  to  nine  eggs 
are  laid. 

If  chickadees  could  be  raised  on  a  commercial  basis  and  turned 
loose  in  apple  orchards  the  fruit  grower  could  forget  his  spraying 
worries.  If  there  is  anything  that  chickadees  like  better  than  the 
eggs  of  the  codling  moth,  it  is  more  eggs  of  the  codling  moth. 
The  files  of  the  Division  of  Food  Habits  Research  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Biological  Survey  show  that  this  is  a  staple 
item  of  the  winter  food  of  the  bird.  Many  of  the  stomachs  examined 
showed  that  these  eggs  made  up  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  percent 
of  the  contents. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch.  Sitta  caroluiciisis  Latham.  The 
"yank,  yank"  of  the  white-breasted  nuthatch  is  a  familiar  sound 
throughout  the  wooded  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  much  oftener 
heard  than  its  author  is  seen.  However,  it  could  not  be  classed  as  a 
very  common  species  throughout  most  of  the  area  of  the  survey. 

A  female  was  seen  on  a  dead  stump  in  Pulaski  on  June  16,  1935. 
It  was  probably  nesting  in  a  hollow  limb  on  one  of  the  shade  trees 
of  the  town.  This  was  one  of  the  hole-nesting  species  absent  from 
the  strip  of  woods  along  the  barrier  between  North  Pond  and  Lake 
Ontario. 

This  nuthatch  was  more  common  in  the  heavy  woods  of  the 
Malone  region  than  anywhere  else  within  the  area  surveyed. 

The  feeding  habits  of  nuthatches  are  practically  one  hundred 
percent  beneficial.  Their  method  of  going  down  tree  trunks  head 
first  enables  them  to  glean  the  insect  eggs  and  larvae  that  might  be 
missed  by  such  upright  gleaners  as  the  downy  woodpecker  and 
brown  creeper. 

The  word  nuthatch  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  bird's 
habit  of  opening  acorns  and  other  nuts,  which  it  does  as  much  to 
obtain  small  borers  as  it  does  the  meat  of  the  nut. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  Sitta  canadensis  Linnaeus.  The 
red-breasted  nuthatch  is  of  unpredictable  occurrence.  You  may  find 
it,  or  you  may  not.  It  was  seen  at  four  places,  only,  during  the  two 
summers  of  this  survey.  An  individual  was  scolding  about  some 
knot-holes  in  an  old  apple  tree  in  an  abandoned  orchard  on  July  3, 
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1935-  '^"t  nest  was  found.  A  pair  was  watched  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  a  white  birch  at  the  edge  of  a  clearing  in  Hale's  Woods, 
east  of  Rochester,  on  August  3.  The  notes  were  heard  in  evergreens 
in  Durand  Eastman  Park  on  August  29  and  September  2.  They 
are  not  so  heavy  and  are  less  nasal  than  those  of  the  white-breast. 
The  last  individual  was  seen  in  a  clump  of  evergreens  north  of 
Churubusco  on  September  3,  1936. 

This  diminutive  nuthatch  breeds  chiefly  in  the  northern  coniferous 
forests  that  reach  across  the  continent  and  clothe  the  higher  slopes 
of  our  larger  mountain  systems.  Large  numbers  of  these  birds  work 
southward  during  some  winters  and  occasionally  individuals  remain 
to  breed.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  occurrences  above 
noted  in  the  Oswego  and  Rochester  regions.  Spiker  ('35.  p.  494) 
records  the  nesting  of  a  pair  for  several  summers  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region. 

Brown  Creeper.  Ccrthia  faiuiliaris  Linnaeus.  The  brown 
creeper  enjoys  the  distinction,  amongst  North  American  birds,  of 
nesting  on  the  side  of  a  tree.  The  loose  partially  sloughed-oflf  bark 
from  recently  dead  trees  forms  a  convenient  place  for  the  bird  to 
wedge  its  nest  of  strips  of  inner  bark  and  otlier  material.  Such  a 
nest  was  found  June  25,  1936,  in  the  side  of  an  elm  in  a  swampy 
portion  of  the  woods  on  Stony  Point.  The  entrance  appeared  to  be 
a  horizontal  crevice  in  the  bark  above  the  nest,  only  a  few  inches 
long  and  less  than  an  inch  wide.  There  was  a  small  hole  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  below  the  nest  that  provided 
ventilation,  probably  unintentionally.  It  was  impossible  to  see  into 
the  nest  without  destroying  it. 

A  pair  was  seen  in  the  white  maple  swamp  south  of  Perch  Lake 
on  July  16,  where  they  had  in  all  probability  bred. 

The  species  was  found  in  woods  suitable  for  breeding  above  the 
east  shore  of  Yellow  Lake.  August  15,  1936.  Another  bird  was 
found  in  the  white  maple  swamp  near  Lonesome  Bay,  August  17. 

A  migrant  was  busily  examining  tree-trunks  in  the  beech  woods 
west  of  Point  Breeze  on  September  5,  1935. 

This  inconspicuous  little  bark-gleaner  performs  a  function 
neglected  by  most  birds.  It  creeps  about  the  bark  picking  up  minute 
insects  and  their  eggs,  that  would  be  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the 
larger  woodpeckers. 

Creepers  are  known  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
only  as  migrants  and  winter  visitants.  They  have  a  habit  of  spiral- 
ing  up  a  tree-trunk,  dipping  down  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  next 
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tree,  and  so  on,  as  they  utter  their  thin,  wiry  squeaks  tiiat  pass 
unnoticed  by  all  but  the  keenest. 

House  Wren.  Troglodytes  a'cdon  Vieillot.  While  the  house 
wren  is  rather  uncommon  over  most  of  the  territory  of  the  survey, 
it  finds  many  nesting-holes,  and  is  consequently  fairly  common  along 
the  wooded  dunes  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  Here  it  sings, 
chatters  and  bustles  about  in  its  usual  busy  fashion. 

Two  nests  with  young  were  located  here  between  June  1 1  and  29, 

1935.  One  was  in  a  stub  but  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  while  the 
other  was  fifty  feet  up  in  a  tree  on  a  dune. 

In  contrast  to  its  abundance  about  the  east  end,  the  bird  was  very 
scarce  along  the  entire  south  shore.  A  few  were  noted  in  gardens 
and  yards  in  Oswego,  and  a  pair  was  nesting  in  a  bird-house  on  a 
lakeshore  estate  north  of  Lycoming.  A  family  of  yoimg  was  attended 
by  the  parents  in  the  woods  on  Chimney  Bluff,  July  19,  1935. 
Another  bird  was  seen  on  August  31  at  Windsor  Beach,  north  of 
Rochester.  This  may  have  been  a  migrant,  as  the  species  had  not 
been  previously  noted  in  several  days'  observations  here. 

One  of  these  feathered  mites  was  singing  near  a  farm-house,  and 
two  or  three  others  were  heard  in  deep  woods  on  Galloo  Island  on 
July  II,  1936. 

A  few  were  seen  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  some  of  the 
islands  from  Cape  \'incent  to  Ogdensburg.  The  only  one  seen  near 
Malone  was  a  very  wild  one  in  a  brush  pile  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Trout  River. 

Winter  Wren.  Namnis  hicnialis  (Vieillot).  This  bird  was 
encountered  only  in  a  few  places.  One  was  singing  his  luscious, 
tinkling  song  from  the  top  of  a  tall  stump  in  a  dark  arbor  vitae  swamp 
near  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek,  June  20,  1936.  Two  days  later, 
two  or  three  young,  well  able  to  fly,  were  being  tended  by  their 
parents  here.  There  were  at  least  three  pairs  in  the  vicinity.  One 
sang  from  a  clump  of  evergreens  only  a  few  rods  from  Lake  Ontario 
on  June  25.  at  Stony  Point.    Another  was  seen  on  September  4, 

1936,  near  a  clump  of  thick  hemlocks  at  the  west  summit  of  Ellen- 
burg  Mountain. 

These  tiny  balls  of  dark  brown  feathers  are  better  known  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  as  migrants  than  as  breeders.  During 
migrations,  they  are  commonly  found  bobbing  in  and  out  amongst 
the  roots  of  trees  that  hang  over  banks,  brush-piles,  fence-rows,  and 
old  stumps.  They  have  a  habit  of  bouncing  up  and  down,  without 
moving  their  feet,  that  reminds  one  of  a  rubber  ball,  uttering  a 
sharp  "clink-clink"  with  each  bounce. 
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Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.  I'elmatodytcs  palustris  (Wilson).  The 
long-billed  marsh  wren  prefers  extensive  marshes  of  cat-tails  or 
rushes  over  shallow  water.  The  reed-grown  margins  of  North 
Pond,  Black  River  Bay,  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay,  and  Braddock  Bay 
are  favorite  haunts. 

Many  of  the  gltjbular  nests  were  found  along  the  west  side  of 
North  Pond  on  June  14,  1935.  Most  of  them  were  empty,  but  two 
contained  eggs.  Old  or  abandoned  nests  were  usually  inhabited  by 
several  small  snails  which  had  climbed  the  reeds  from  the  water. 
A  nest  containing  four  eggs  was  found  in  the  marsh  at  the  head  of 
Sodus  Bay,  July  30.  Young  birds  were  heard  here,  also,  but  could 
not  be  located. 

A  few  were  giving  snatches  of  song  at  Braddock  Bay  as  late  as 
September  7. 

A  nest  with  eggs  was  found  at  Black  River  Bay,  July  i,  1936.  A 
bird  seen  carrying  nesting  material  on  the  eighteenth  may  well  have 
been  a  male  constructing  a  dummy  nest — a  habit  common  with  thi- 
species.  One  of  two  young  birds  not  able  to  fly  more  than  a  few 
feet  was  picked  up.  The  underparts  were  a  very  warm  rich  buff — 
much  dee])er  than  in  the  adults. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren.  Cistothorus  stellaris  (Xaumann  ).  The 
short-billed  marsh  wren  prefers  the  higher  edges  of  marshes  and  wet 
meadows,  where  grasses  and  sedges,  rather  than  cat-tails  and  rushes, 
predominate.  It  was  tolerably  common  near  the  south  end  of  Xorth 
Pond,  and  was  abundant  in  an  extensive  hay-marsh  southeast  of  the 
Life  Saving  Station.  The  short-bill  was  decidedly  uncommon  at  the 
head  of  Sodus  Bay.  in  contrast  to  the  long-bill. 

These  birds  were  found  more  abundantly  on  July  28,  1936,  in  a 
large  sedgy  marsh  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  than  at  anv 
other  place  in  my  experience.  It  seemed  as  if  a  marsh  wren  flew 
up  at  about  every  fifth  step. 

Small  numbers  were  seen  in  favorable  places  at  Cranberrv 
Creek,  Crooked  Creek  and  in  sedges  on  the  St.  Regis  Indian 
Reservation. 

Catbird.  Dumetella  caroliiieiisis  (Linnaeus).  The  attainments  and 
character  of  the  catbird  are  greatly  underrated.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  harsh,  cat-like  notes  that  are  heard  as  he  scolds  the 
intruder  into  his  thicket,  than  his  song  which  is  a  medlev  of  imita- 
tions of  other  birds  containing  many  sweet  and  gentle  notes,  and  is 
most  frequently  heard  very  early  in  the  morning. 
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The  favorite  habitats  of  this  slender  slaty  slinker  in  northern  New- 
York  were  dense  alder  swamps.  A  nest  about  two  feet  above  stand- 
ing water  contained  two  young  June  26  in  the  Selkirk  alder  swamp. 

An  adult  was  seen  carrying  food  in  a  buttonbush  (Cephalanthus) 
swamp  at  Fairbanks  Point  as  late  as  August  3,  1935.  A  nest  contain- 
ing an  old  egg  and  eight  or  ten  cherry  pits  was  found  in  an  alder 
thicket  in  the  Sodus  region  on  August  5. 

The  call-note  of  the  young  is  much  pleasanter  to  hear  than  that 
of  the  adult — it  is  a  simple  wiry  lisp,  with  none  of  the  harshness  of 
the  "mew"  of  the  mature  bird. 

Fruit  is  a  large  item  in  the  diet  of  this  bird.  The  chokecherries 
along  the  roads  north  of  Chateaugay  were  an  especial  attraction  to 
the  catbird  in  early  September,  1936. 

Brown  Thrasher.  To.vostonia  riijiini  (Linnaeus).  It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  the  bird-lover  of  northern  New  York  that  this  attractive 
songster  is  so  scarce  in  that  region.  The  first  individuals  were 
encountered  on  July  5,  1935 — two,  probably  representing  as  many 
pairs — on  a  hillside  with  a  few  shrubs  west  of  Texas,  and  another 
in  an  area  of  alders. 

One  was  heard  in  Durand  Eastman  Park,  August  12,  1935,  and 
two  were  seen  there  September  2. 

A  pair  was  making  a  big  fuss  over  tlie  workmen  along  the  railroad 
at  Fort  Covington,  practically  on  the  Quebec  line,  August  26,  1936. 
Another  was  seen  on  September  6,  1936,  along  a  shrub-lined  wilder- 
ness road  north  of  Chateaugay,  again  on  the  international  lioundarv. 

Robin.  Tardus  niigratorius  Linnaeus.  The  robin  is  common 
everywhere  throughout  the  northern  boundary  region.  The  adapta- 
bility of  this  bird  to  almost  any  type  of  terrestrial  habitat  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  remarkable  success  of  the  s]?ecies.  But  even 
the  robin  has  preferences.  For  example,  nesting  pairs  were  found 
to  be  more  abundant  in  a  liawthorn-dotted  pasture  west  of  Pulaski 
than  at  any  other  place.    Nearly  all  of  the  dense  hawthorn  trees 

I    offered  suitable  nesting  sites,  and  the  pasture  offered  a  rich  feeding 

!  ground. 

Occupancy  of  the  nests  of  robins  (as  well  as  of  some  other  birds) 
by  the  builders  is  sometimes  but  the  first  episode  in  a  series  of  life 
histories.  A  family  of  white-footed  deer-mice  {Pcromysciis)  rapidly 
but  dignifiedly  emerged,  upon  my  intrusion,  from  one  of  the 
abandoned  nests  in  the  pasture  mentioned  above.  The  nesting  of  a 
mourning  dove  in  an  old  robin's  nest  in  Kansas  has  come  within  my 
experience.    The  reinforcing  of  the  nests  with  mud  makes  them  last 
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much  longer  than  those  of  many  otlier  birds,  and  may  be  another 
factor  contributory  to  the  success  of  the  robin. 

It  would  be  a  very  rare  orchard  indeed  that  did  not  support  at 
least  one  pair  of  robins,  and  the  cherry  and  apple  orchards  of  the 
fruit  belt  from  Oswego  to  Rochester  and  west  support  their  share 
of  the  birds,  sometimes  to  the  grief  of  the  grower  of  small  fruits. 
Robins  are  common  in  the  shade  trees  of  the  lawns  and  parks  of 
the  towns  along  the  northern  boundary.  They  are  least  common  in 
deep  woods,  but  occasional  pairs  make  their  homes  even  here. 

The  variety  of  sites  in  which  robins  place  their  nests  is  perhaps  an 
attribute  of  a  vigorous,  enterprising  species  rather  than  a  primary 
cause  of  success,  although  their  use  of  buildings  and  confidence  in 
man  has  surely  been  an  asset  to  it,  on  the  whole.  Probably  the 
majority  of  nests  in  the  eastern  United  States  are  built  in  shade  or 
fruit  trees  in  crotches  between  eight  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ground. 
Many  are  placed  from  two  to  six  feet  above  the  ground  in  the 
interior  of  dense  cedar  or  arbor  vitae  trees.  Such  a  nest  (abandoned  ) 
was  found  south  of  Snowshoe  Bay,  west  of  Henderson  Bay.  Two 
old  nests  were  found  on  low  red  maple  stumps  from  which  shoots 
had  sprung  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  This  is  a  frequent  type  of 
nest  site,  and  is  also  popular  with  the  related  veery  ( Hylocichla 
juscesccns) . 

The  long  nesting  season  of  the  robin  is  an  important  part  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  bird.  A  family  was  seen  on  the  wing  on  a  wooded 
dune  west  of  Pulaski,  June  24.  1935.  This  is  far  from  an  early  date 
to  find  young  robins  out  of  the  nest.  Likewise,  a  young  bird  that 
could  not  have  been  out  of  the  nest  more  than  ten  days  was  seen 
in  deep  woods  about  ten  miles  east  of  Trout  River  on  September  2. 
1936. 

About  twenty  robins  had  collected  in  a  moist  openly  wooded  spot 
in  a  valley  east  of  Yellow  Lake  on  August  15.  1936.  Other  small 
flocks  were  seen  in  the  Ogdensburg  and  Malone  regions  after  that 
date.  Such  groups  form  the  nuclei  of  the  large  flocks  that  go  South 
in  the  fall.  Their  location  is  determined  largely  by  the  distribution 
of  wild  grapes,  chokecherries  and  other  wild  fruit. 

Wood  Thrush.  Hylocichla  iiiusteliiia  (Gmelin).  It  is  unfortunate 
for  lovers  of  bird  music  that  the  wood  thrush  is  so  very  rare  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  song  of  the  hermit  thrush 
is  perhaps  more  ethereal  in  quality,  more  in  keeping  with  the  wild 
coniferous  forests  where  the  bird  lives ;  the  song  of  the  veery  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  either  of  these.    Nothing  can  quite  take  the 
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Fig.  49.  Typical  nest  of  common  tern  in  sand  dunes  at  North  Pond.  Adult 
feeding  young  a  small  fish  at  right.  Xote  the  apparent  complacency  of  the 
two  unattended  chicks.    June  16,  1936. 


Fig.  51.    A  portion  of  the  nesting  colony  of  common  terns  circle  overhead  upon 
being  disturbed.    Gull  Island,  Sackett's  Harbor.    July  10,  1935. 
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place  of  the  rich  organ-like  tones  of  the  wood  thrush  coming  through 
the  woods  in  the  peace  of  a  summer  evening. 

The  wood  thrush  was  found  in  only  three  localities  in  the  course 
of  the  survey.  A  single  bird  was  pouring  majestic  melody  from  a 
small  patch  of  low  wet  woods  at  the  edge  of  an  alder  swamp  near 
Juniper  Pond  on  July  11,  1935.  The  song  ceased  when  I  was  still 
some  distance  away. 

Several  birds  were  noted  in  dense  deciduous  second  growth  on  a 
peninsula  in  Sodus  Bay,  July  24,  1935.  Four  or  five  were  in  song. 
An  empty  nest  was  found  July  26  east  of  Sodus  Bay.  A  typical  nest 
is  shown  in  Figure  54. 

Hermit  Thrush,  Hylocichla  guttata  (Pallas).  The  bell-like  notes 
of  a  dozen  singers  may  come  in  at  once  in  a  chorus  of  cadences  in 
the  north-woods  home  of  the  hermit  thrush.  Nothing  in  bird  music 
could  be  more  sublime. 

The  only  localities  along  the  northern  boundary  where  the  bird 
was  encountered  was  in  the  birch-hemlock  woods  north  of  Malone 
and  Chateaugay  and  on  Ellenburg  Mountain.  Here  a  few,  includ- 
ing immature  birds,  were  seen  in  early  September,  1936.  Two  were 
eagerly  feeding  on  chokecherries  along  a  road  through  the  woods 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Trout  River,  September  2. 

The  bright  reddish-brown  tail  in  contrast  to  the  duller  brown 
I)ack  makes  this  a  comparatively  easy  thrush  to  identify. 

Olive-backed  Thrush.  Hylocichla  ustulata  (Nuttall).  The  olive- 
backed  is  the  most  abundant  thrush  during  migrations  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  breeds  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  throughout  most  of  Canada,  thus  having 
the  most  extensive  breeding  range  of  any  member  of  the  genus. 

The  upperparts  are  duller  than  those  of  any  other  thrush  except 
the  gray-cheeked.  They  are  plain  olive-brown,  with  no  tinge  of  rusty 
or  rufous.  Another  mark  that  distinguishes  this  from  any  other  adult 
thrush,  except  the  gray-cheeked,  is  a  pale  buff,  almost  white  line 
that  shows  in  the  wing  when  in  flight.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  gray-cheeked  thrush  by  the  very  buffy  cheeks  and  eye-ring. 

The  olive-back  was  seen  (in  1935)  in  woods  thirty  to  forty  miles 
west  of  Rochester  on  August  31  and  September  3,  while  on  Septem- 
ber 2  the  characteristic  liquid  alarm  note  was  heard  in  Durand 
Eastman  Park  in  thick  shrubbery.  These  birds  were  the  vanguard 
of  the  southbound  hosts  to  come. 

One  or  more  was  seen  September  i,  1936,  in  second-growth 
maple  woods  east  of  Trout  River,  and  another  September  4,  on 
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Ellenburg  Mountain.  These  may  liave  Ijeen  either  migrants  or 
siunmer  residents,  as  the  birds  must  breed  in  that  region.  Saunders 
('29,  p.  367)  records  it  as  abundant  in  the  northern  Adirondacks, 

particularly  on  the  lower  slopes. 

Veery;  Wilson's  Thrush.  Hylocichla  jiisccscens  (Stephens).  The 
peculiar  "cyclical"  song  of  the  veery  is  almost  constantly  heard  in 
the  moist  woods  and  alder  swamps  along  the  northern  boundary. 
It  is  a  song  that  may  easily  annoy  an  ornithologist,  for  close  as  it 
may  sound,  it  is  usually  difficult  to  locate,  and  frequently  leads  one 
into  an  ever  thickening  cloud  of  mosquitoes  rather  than  to  the  singer 
or  his  nest.  For  the  veery  is  a  past  master  at  the  art  of  concealment, 
and  you  can  walk  for  half  a  day  through  dark,  damp  woods  seldom 
out  of  hearing  of  the  song,  without  seeing  more  than  a  shadowy 
movement  or  the  last  flick  of  a  tail  as  the  bird  slips  away  to  another 
retreat. 

The  nest  is  placed  at  low  elevations  in  bushes  or  on  stumps.  The 
bird  takes  advantage  of  its  brown  coloration  by  frequently  including 
a  litter  of  dead  leaves  in  its  nest  into  which  the  sitting  bird  melts 
as  one  of  them.  Such  a  nest  was  found  on  a  stump  surrovuided  by 
raspberry  canes  near  the  edge  of  a  large  tract  of  hemlock-maple 
woods  east  of  North  Pond,  June  18.  1935.  Even  at  close  range 
this  nest  appeared  to  be  deserted  and  filled  with  fallen  leaves  until 
all  of  a  sudden  the  center  of  the  nest  erupted  as  the  incubating  bird 
departed. 

Another  nest,  containing  three  eggs,  was  found  in  blackberry 
briars  near  clumps  of  young  hemlocks  west  of  Texas  on  July  13. 
1935.  It  was  about  twenty  inches  above  the  ground.  The  center 
was  a  deep  cup  with  vertical  sides  that  fitted  into  a  mass  of  dead 
leaves  extending  several  inches  in  all  directions  into  the  supporting 
briars. 

Although  this  nest  was  a])proached  at  least  three  different  times 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  vicinity,  the  bird  was  never  seen  to  leave 
it,  but  a  slight  rustling  noise  was  heard  at  my  first  approach,  as 
the  bird  departed.  As  I  sat  eating  my  lunch  in  partial  concealment 
the  l)ird  came  to  the  edge  of  the  hemlocks,  descended  into  the  thicket, 
and  then,  presumably,  entered  the  nest.  This  secretive  behavior  is 
characteristic  of  the  bird  in  the  breeding  season. 

Bluebird.  Sialia  sialis  (Limiaeus).  Bluebirds  are  among  the  most 
satisfying  of  birds  to  the  true  bird-lover.  There  is  something  about 
them  that  wins  their  way  right  to  the  heart ;  they  possess  none  of  the 
harsh  notes  or  nasty  little  habits  of  waking  you  up  at  three  o'clock 
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in  tlie  morning  that  some  of  our  other  l)irds  have.  Moreover,  they 
have  a  way  of  flicking  tlieir  wings  and  then  holding  the  head  to  one 
side  or  slightly  bowed  that  gives  tliem  the  air  of  being  very  pensive. 
They  do  not  seem  to  keep  so  everlastingly  at  their  eating  as  do  most 
birds ;  they  sit  on  perches,  see  a  morsel  of  food,  drop  down  and 
pick  it  up,  then  fly  to  their  perch  again,  all  with  the  greatest  dignity 
and  deliberation.    They  appear  to  have  time  for  thought. 

The  bluebird  is  characteristic  of  rural  regions,  but  is  not  found  in 
deep  woods.  Hollow  limbs  in  old  orchard  trees  are  favorite  breeding- 
places.  Anyone  who  takes  the  pains  to  erect  a  bird-house  of  the 
proper  dimensions  is  pretty  sin-e  to  have  the  privilege  of  watching 
a  pair  of  these  lovely  birds  build  a  nest  and  raise  a  family.  The 
female  alone  builds  the  nest,  of  grasses.  She  gathers  these  with 
much  tugging  from  the  brown  clumps  of  the  previous  year's  growth. 
English  sparrows  sometimes  interfere  with  the  bluebird's  nesting, 
but  can  usually  be  discouraged  by  a  few  well-directed  shots  from 
an  air-rifle. 

The  bluebird  is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  and 
frequently  has  to  seek  shelter  about  rural  and  suburban  buildings 
during  the  heavy  wet  snows  of  March  and  April.  At  such  times  it 
partakes  of  the  berries  of  the  bitter-sweet  and  other  vines  or  shrub- 
bery that  may  be  about  the  house. 

The  bluebird  is  common  throughout  the  open  farming  districts 
along  the  northern  boundary. 

Usually  of  a  gentle  disposition,  the  bluebird  can  be  a  most 
persistent  fighter  when  once  aroused.  A  family  including  fully- 
fledged  young  was  having  a  noisy  altercation  with  a  pair  of  king- 
birds on  June  20,  1936.  The  bluebirds  pursued  even  these  dauntless 
tyrants. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  Rcgitliis  satrapa  Lichtenstein.  The 
golden-crowned  kinglet  has  decidedly  boreal  affinities  in  its  choice 
of  nesting  habitat.  Saunders  ('29,  p.  372)  says  that  the  bird  is 
quite  common  in  the  northern  Adirondacks.  "Spruce,  hemlock, 
balsam  and  tamarack  all  attract  it. 

I  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  family  group  of  these  feathered 
midgets  on  September  3,  1936,  in  a  thick  clump  of  hemlock  sur- 
rounded by  a  forest  of  mixed  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees  north 
of  Churubusco.  It  appeared  as  though  they  might  have  been  reared 
in  the  locality,  although  the  date  was  late  enough  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  they  may  have  been  working  their  way  south. 

These  little  birds  are  abundant  late  fall  and  early  spring  migrants 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States. 
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The  golden-crown  seems  to  be  rare  or  absent  as  a  breeder  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Macoun  and  Macoun  Cog,  p.  729)  on  the 
authority  of  Wintle,  record  it  as  a  migrant  only,  at  Montreal. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Corthylio  calendula  ( Linnaeus j.  The 
ruby-crowned  kinglet  is  not  a  breeding  bird  in  any  part  of  New  York 
State.  It  is  even  more  northerly  in  its  breeding  range  than  is  its 
golden-crowned  cousin.  Like  that  species,  it  is  an  abundant  migrant 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States,  passing  south  earlier  in  the 
fall,  and  northward  later  in  the  spring. 

It  is  a  much  more  gifted  songster  than  is  the  golden-crown,  and 
the  ruin-capped  males  fairly  bubble  over  with  song  as  they  pass 
through  on  the  northward  journey. 

The  unmistakable  chattering  note,  suggestive  of  that  of  the  house 
wren,  but  more  delicate,  was  heard  coming  from  impenetrable  arbor 
vitae  trees  near  the  international  boundary  line  September  8,  1936. 
Fifteen  minutes  of  concerted  effort  failed  to  give  me  a  glimpse  of 
the  little  fellow,  although  the  notes  continued  the  whole  time.  The 
bird  was  undoubtedly  a  southbound  migrant. 

American  Pipit.  Antlius  spinoletta  (Linnaeus).  It  was  consider- 
able of  a  sur])rise  to  find  a  flock  of  ten  or  twelve  American  pipits  on 
a  gravelly  portion  of  an  extensive  flat  ledge  of  rock  near  the  mouth 
of  Stony  Creek,  northwest  of  Pulaski,  on  June  21.  1935.  The  birds 
made  a  brief  stay  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  then  took  off 
towards  Labrador  where  their  native  ledges  could  hardly  have  looked 
more  bleak. 

Stoner  ( '32.  p.  608 )  says  that  the  pipit  may  be  expected  in  the 
Oneida  Lake  region  between  April  i  and  May  15.  The  June  21 
date  at  Stony  Creek  is  an  exceedingly  late  one. 

The  pipit  is  found  in  immense  flocks  in  fall  and  spring  in  wide 
open  fields,  especially  those  recently  plowed  or  burned. 

Cedar  Waxwing.  Bombycilla  cedrorum  \'ieillot.  The  exquisitely 
colored  cedar  waxwing  is  a  common  bird  in  northern  Xew  York. 
Waxwings  rove  the  country  in  bands  during  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  feeding  on  fruits,  seeds  and  buds.  It  was  July  ( 1935  )  before 
they  definitely  occurred  in  pairs  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Here  they  were  feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  buffalo  berry 
(Shcpherdia  canadensis),  that  grows  freely  on  the  bank  of  the  lake 
in  places.  Shrubs  of  this  species  were  noted  to  be  entirely  devoid  of 
berries  by  August  7,  perhaps  stripped  by  eager  birds. 
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Cedar  waxwings  were  partaking  of  the  banquet  provided  by  the 
army-hke  infestation  of  caterpillars  in  the  white  maple  swanij)  near 
Mexico  Point  on  June  29,  1935. 

Green  wild  clierries  were  being  fed  to  a  family  of  young,  on  tlie 
wing,  at  East  Bay,  August  2,  1935. 

A  pair  on  Chimney  BlufY  was  observed  in  a  gracious  little  cere- 
mony sometimes  observed  in  other  species.  Tlie  birds  passed  a  white 
cornel  berry  {Cornus  sp.)  from  bill  to  bill  at  least  three  times. 

The  birds  were  very  common  in  thick  second-growth  maple  here. 
They  frequently  nest  in  this  type  of  tree. 

The  capturing  of  flying  insects  on  the  wing  is  a  favorite  metiiod 
of  feeding  in  the  summer.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  waxwings 
like  to  breed  near  quiet  bodies  of  water  over  which  they  may  catcii 
in.sects  in  true  flycatcher  fashion. 

No  nests  were  found  until  1936.  Two  were  located  in  clum])s  of 
maple  sprouts  growing  from  stuni])s  near  tiic  Lake  of  the  Isles,  July 
29.  They  were  perhai)s  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  One  of  the 
nests  contained  four  eggs,  the  other,  four  very  young  birds. 

The  birds  paid  little  attention  to  my  presence  except  when  I  was 
within  about  three  feet  of  the  nest.  Once  while  I  was  changing 
films,  very  near  the  nest  containing  young,  one  of  the  adults  flew 
in  and  fed  them.  The  other  parent  was  brooding.  Part  of  the  food, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  insect  origin,  was  given  to  the  brooding 
bird.  Both  parents  then  contemplated  their  ofYspring  a  moment  and 
snapped  their  bills,  one  rapidly  after  the  other  and  then  fed  the 
young. 

Mr.  Heinemann  showed  me  the  nest  of  a  waxwing  on  July  31  on 
his  island — Picton — in  quite  a  dififerent  situation.  It  was  in  a  shade 
tree  about  thirty  feet  above  the  ground. 

Nesting  material  was  being  carried  by  a  bird  as  late  as  August  8, 
near  Chippewa  Bay.  A  small  flock  was  feeding  on  wild  black 
cherries  in  the  top  of  a  tree  in  maple  woods  ten  miles  east  of  Trout 
River,  September  i,  1936. 

Migrant  Shrike.  Laniiis  htdoviciauus  Linnaeus.  The  sight 
of  the  butcher-bird  making  its  characteristic  low  undulating  flight 
terminating  in  an  upward  swoop  to  its  perch  is  not  a  common  one 
in  northern  New  York. 

A  family  of  two  adults  and  two  young  on  the  wing  was  observed 
July  8,  1936,  east  of  Sackett's  Harbor.  They  seemed  to  be  much 
attached  to  a  row  of  very  scraggly  cedars  at  the  edge  of  an  open 
field  near  the  bank  of  Mill  Creek.    It  is  possible  that  in  the  absence 
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of  the  usual  thorny  shrubs  the  birds  may  have  nested  in  one  of  the 
cedars. 

Additional  records  for  1936  are  as  follows:  July  24,  one  north 
of  the  town  of  St.  Lawrence ;  August  4,  two  east  of  Alexandria 
Bay ;  August  6,  one  near  Chippewa  Bay ;  and  September  3,  one 
north  of  Chateaugay.  Lloyd  ('24,  p.  i2j  regards  it  as  an  uncommon 
summer  resident  at  Ottawa. 

The  habit  of  shrikes  of  impaling  their  prey  upon  thorns  is  too  well 
known  to  require  further  comment.  Whenever  a  shrike  appears  it 
causes  great  consternation  among  the  English  sparrows,  indicating 
that  they  must  be  occasional  victims.  I  once  saw  a  shrike  seize  a 
mouse  in  a  city  alley  in  broad  daylight. 

Starling.  Stitrnus  vulgaris  Linnaeus.  The  success  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  starling  into  North  America  in  1890  and  1891  should 
serve  as  a  warning  for  all  time  against  the  implantation  of  an  exotic 
species  without  first  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences. They  have  spread  in  all  landward  directions,  from  X'ew 
York  City,  where  the  birds  were  introduced,  and  have  been  reported 
as  far  west  as  Utali.  Having  thus  crossed  the  Great  Plains, 
which  it  was  once  thought  might  efYectively  bar  them,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  reach  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  choice  of  habitats  in  which  starlings  appeared  to  be  at  home  is 
only  a  partial  representation  of  the  possibilities,  yet  it  is  sufificiently 
varied  to  be  of  interest  in  understanding  the  adaptability  of  the 
species.  They  were  nesting  freely  in  the  dead  trees  along  the  ridge 
of  sand  between  North  Pond  and  Lake  Ontario.  Being  omnivorous, 
they  fed  with  grackles  and  other  birds  on  insects,  dead  fish  and  other 
refuse  cast  up  on  the  beach. 

A  nest  in  a  piece  of  a  hollow  stub  which  had  broken  of?  and 
fallen  onto  the  beach  contained  young  birds  which  had  been  dead 
for  some  time.  This  nest  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  feathers 
of  the  bald  eagle,  a  comparatively  common  bird  in  the  region. 

Twenty-five  or  more  starlings  were  among  the  birds  feeding  on 
the  caterpillars  infesting  the  white  maple  swamp  near  ^lexico 
Point,  June  29,  1935. 

Starlings  gather  in  flocks  of  considerable  numbers  in  late  summer, 
after  the  manner  of  blackbirds  and  grackles.  and  frequently  associate 
with  these  species.  They  doubtless  acquire  little  tricks  from  these 
native  birds  that  may  assist  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Flocks  of  hundreds  mixed  with  red-winged  blackl^irds  retired  from 
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upland  stubble  fields  into  the  cat-tail  marshes  at  the  head  of  Sodus 
Bay  in  late  July  and  in  August.  They  appeared  to  have  learned 
the  habit  of  roosting  in  the  cat-tails  from  the  red-wing. 

A  flock  of  at  least  five  hundred  starlings  and  red-wings  was  feed- 
ing in  a  recently  mowed  hay-field  on  August  5,  1935.  Most  of  the 
starlings  were  birds  of  the  year,  as  could  be  told  by  their  dull 
plumage. 

Another  flock  of  about  fifty  was  feeding  with  sandpipers  at 
Windsor  Beach,  north  of  Rochester,  August  27,  1935.  Still  another 
flock  of  about  two  hundred  starlings  and  cowbirds,  strikingly  pied 
from  being  in  the  midst  of  the  post-juvenile  moult,  was  feeding  in 
a  newly  plowed  field  and  adjacent  pasture  west  of  Rochester,  August 
28. 

Farmers  and  fruit-growers  in  the  Sodus  region  do  not  love  the 
starling.  The  loudest  complaints  come  from  the  growers  of  cherries 
and  other  small  fruits,  upon  which  the  birds  feed  to  a  damaging 
extent.  A  farmer  living  near  Fairbanks  Point  told  me  that  starlings 
damaged  wheat  in  the  shock. 

A  band  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  immature  starlings  was  feeding 
about  cows,  much  as  do  cowbirds,  from  which  they  may  have  learned 
the  habit,  on  August  3,  1935. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  publications  for  further 
information  on  the  dispersal,  habits  and  economic  value  of  this  alien 
in  North  America:  E.  R.  Kalmbach  and  I.  N.  Gabrielson.  1921, 
Bull.  868,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.  (economic  value)  ;  Harrison  F.  Lewis, 
1927  "A  Distributional  and  Economic  Study  of  the  Starling  in 
Ontario,"  Univ.  Toronto  Studies,  Biol.  Series,  No.  30 ;  and  May 
Thatcher  Cooke,  1928,  "The  Spread  of  the  European  Starling  in 
North  America,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.  Circ.  40. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo.  Virco  flavifrons  Vieillot.  The  yellow- 
throated  vireo  is  perhaps  just  a  little  too  choice  a  bird  to  be  any- 
where common  throughout  the  northern  part  of  its  vast  breeding 
range  from  Saskatchewan  and  Quebec  to  the  southern  states.  Just 
why  this  species  should  be  so  sparsely  distributed  and  its  closely 
related  congener,  the  red-eyed  vireo,  so  abundant  is  one  of  those 
questions  that  will  probably  never  be  answered.  The  facts  of  habitat 
preference  of  this  deep-voiced  songster  offer  no  clue,  for  the  fine 
deciduous  trees  where  the  bird  makes  its  home  are  abundant  and 
well  distributed  in  both  woods  and  city  yards  and  parks. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  a  pair  of  these  birds  at  home  in  a 
fine  hard  maple  in  the  yard  of  the  rooming-house  where  I  stayed  in 
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Pulaski  in  June,  1935.  A  ridiculous  bob-tailed  youngster  put  in  an 
appearance  in  a  spiraea  bush  near  the  front  porch,  July  i. 

One  or  two  were  heard  in  song  in  Oswego  in  July,  1935,  and  one 
in  Watertown,  June  29  or  30,  1936.  The  only  places  where  the  birds 
were  heard  or  seen  outside  of  these  towns  were  in  the  woods  near 
the  upper  end  of  Sodus  Bay,  July  30,  1935,  and  at  Devils  Cove, 
Irondequoit  Bay,  August  20,  1935. 

The  song  is  delivered  much  like  that  of  the  red-eye,  but  is  much 
deeper  in  pitch,  and  with  a  slight  Inirr  that  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  scarlet  tanager. 

Blue-headed  Vireo.  Vireo  solitarius  (Wilson).  The  summertime 
secrets  of  the  solitary  vireo  in  New  York  State  are  reserved  almost 
entirely  for  those  who  have  the  strength  and  ambition  to  do  a 
moderate  amount  of  mountain  climbing.  There  are,  however,  some 
instances  of  breeding  outside  of  the  mountains  (c.  g.,  see  Stoner, 
■32.  ])p.  620-622).  Saunders  ('29,  p.  401;  records  the  bird  as  fairly 
common  in  the  northern  Adirondacks.  Reports  at  Ottawa  by  Lloyd 
('24,  p.  12)  who  calls  the  bird  "a  rather  rare  migrant,"  and  at 
Montreal,  where  the  status  is  the  same  (Macoun  and  Macoun,  '09, 
p.  606)  indicate  that  the  bird  scorns  the  lowland  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  valleys.  Summer  records  are  more  numerous  farther  to 
the  northeast  from  Quebec  into  New  Brunswick  (Macoun  and 
Macoun,  loc.  cit.) 

A  full-grown  young  was  observed  while  being  fed  by  an  adult  in 
thick  deciduous  second  growth  near  the  west  summit  of  Ellenburg 
Mountain  on  September  4,  1936. 

The  blue-headed  vireo  is  remarkably  tame  and  frequentl)^  comes 
within  a  few  feet  of  one's  head  during  migrations. 

Red-eyed  Vireo.  Vireo  oliz'acens  (Linnaeus).  The  red-eyed  vireo 
is  by  far  the  most  abundant  and  generally  distributed  woodland  bird 
of  northern  New  York.  Its  remarkable  success  as  a  species  tempts 
one  to  speculate  upon  the  factors  in  its  efficiency.  One  of  the  first 
that  strikes  us  is  the  plainness  of  its  plumage — olive-green  above, 
white  below,  its  only  real  markings  being  a  narrow  black  border 
to  the  gray  crown  and  a  white  line  over  the  eye.  I  have  heard  an 
individual  singing  many  times  somewhere  in  the  trees  directly 
overhead  and  have  been  unable  to  spot  the  singer  after  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  of  craning  my  neck.  Not  only  is  the  bird  practically 
invisible  amongst  the  green  leaves,  but  the  song  seems  to  have 
a  ventriloquial  quality. 
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Despite  the  abundance  of  the  birds,  tlieir  nests  are  not  so  com- 
monly found  as  would  be  expected.  The  nest  is  a  neat  pensile  cup  of 
rootlets,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  nearly  always  containing  white  spider- 
webby  material  on  the  outside.  This  seems  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  some  natural  object,  rather  than  of  a  constructed  nest,  and 
may  mislead  some  marauders.  But  many  a  red-eye's  egg  has  found 
its  way  down  the  gullet  of  a  red  scjuirrel  or  a  chipmunk. 

A  bird  was  found  completing  a  nest  in  the  thin  strip  of  woods 
along  the  sand  ridge  between  North  Pond  and  Lake  Ontario,  June 
12,  1935.  It  was  only  four  feet  above  the  steep  pitch  of  the  dune,  on 
the  inner  side. 

An  individual  was  seen  gathering  nest  material  from  a  young  red 
oak  in  a  copse  near  Lake  Ontario,  east  of  Oswego,  July  3,  1935. 
Many  spider  cocoons  were  found  upon  the  leaves  of  this  sapling, 
and  undoubtedly  the  bird  had  been  gathering  these  for  the  exterior 
of  its  nest. 

My  notes  of  August  19.  1935.  state  that  the  song  of  even  this 
redoubtable  singer  had  been  checked  by  the  heat  and  lateness  of  the 
season,  although  four  or  five  were  heard  in  song  in  the  woods  east  of 
Irondequoit  Bay  on  that  date.  Three  empty  nests  were  found  here 
of  which  one  was  only  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Two  birds  were 
discovered  sitting  very  still  in  a  sapling  underneath  larger  trees. 
Their  silence  and  reluctance  to  move  were  characteristic  of  the 
moulting  season,  and  helps  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  locating  birds 
at  this  time. 

I  have  noticed  red-eyes  scolding  blue  jays  on  many  occasions, 
and  it  might  be  concluded  that  this  nest  robber  must  account  for  the 
eggs  and  young  of  vireos  all  too  frequently.  Two  such  pairs  of 
vireos  scolding  jays  were  seen  in  two  different  places  in  the  Sodus 
region  on  July  24,  1935.  Is  the  abundance  of  the  red-e\e  through- 
out these  woods  correlated  with  the  scarcity  of  the  blue  jay  ? 

\\niile  the  song  of  the  red-eyed  vireo  continues  from  morning 
'till  night  with  monotonous  regularity,  it  is  one  of  the  few  bird  songs 
that  may  be  depended  upon  during  the  dog-days,  when  less  ambitious 
birds  devote  their  entire  energy  to  moulting. 

The  species  seems  to  have  more  breeding  vigor  than  many  small 
birds,  for  several  young  just  out  of  the  nest  were  seen  in  August. 
One  young  bird  was  being  fed  in  the  nest  in  Hale's  woods,  east  of 
Rochester,  August  3,  while  three  of  his  more  precocious  brothers 
gulped  morsels  from  near-by  limbs. 

Each  of  four  nests  found  near  Watertown,  June  30.  1936,  had 
white  materials  arranged  in  broken  vertical  lines,  which  had  the 
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efifect  of  breaking  up  tlie  dark  surface,  thereby  rendering  the  nest  less 
conspicuous. 

This  vireo  is  amazingly  abundant  near  certain  tracts  of  saplings 
occurring  under  mature  trees.  What  was  probably  the  greatest 
density  of  red-eye  population  for  the  entire  survey  was  observed  on 
a  north  slope  of  one  of  the  bluffs  east  of  Sodus  Bay,  where  a  dense 
stand  of  saplings  formed  an  understory  of  the  forest.  Similar  con- 
ditions on  a  north-facing  bluff  near  Henderson  Harbor,  west  of 
Watertown,  were  almost  equally  favored  by  the  species  in  1936. 

Warbling  Vireo.  Vireo  (jilvns  (\'ieillot).  The  warbling  vireo 
like  its  cousin  the  yellow-throated  vireo,  seems  to  favor  the  shade 
trees  of  towns  and  villages  rather  than  the  wilder  regions.  The  bird 
was  fairly  common  in  Pulaski,  but  was  not  observed  anywhere  in 
the  surrounding  wooded  areas.  It  was  also  heard  or  seen  at 
Watertown,  Clayton,  Chippewa  Bay,  Ogdensburg  and  Malone,  but 
was  regularly  missed  in  all  the  intervening  areas.  A  vireo  that 
appeared  to  be  of  this  species  was  observed  feeding  in  the  maples 
of  the  second  growth  maple-hemlock  pasture  west  of  Texas,  July  13. 
1935.  The  bird  was  silent  except  for  its  characteristic  squeaky 
scolding  notes.  Being  unfamiliar  with  the  notes  of  the  Philadelphia 
vireo,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  the  bird  might  have  been  of  that 
uncommon  species,  which  closely  resembles  the  warbling  vireo  in 
appearance.    Beyer  (MS)  saw  the  species  at  Sodus  Bay  in  1934. 

The  song  of  the  warbling  vireo  is  of  the  rambling,  continuous 
type,  very  unlike  the  interrupted  delivery  of  the  red-eye. 

Black-and- White  Warbler.  Mniotilfa  varia  (Linnaeus).  The 
black-and-white  warbler  seems  to  have  borrowed  not  only  its  habits, 
but  also  its  colors  from  the  woodpecker  tribe.  It  is  common  in  the 
eastern  United  States  during  migrations,  where  it  may  be  seen  creep- 
ing up  the  trunks  or  about  the  limbs  of  trees  much  like  the  brown 
creeper — occasionally  uttering  its  wiry  song  as  it  progresses  busily 
along. 

Unexpectedly,  this  bird  does  not  nest  in  cavities  in  trees  as  do 
most  of  the  trunk-feeding  birds,  but  builds  on  the  ground  at  the  base 
of  a  stump  or  rock  (see  Fig.  55  ). 

The  black-and-white  warbler  was  found  to  be  more  abundant  in 
the  woods  on  Stony  Point  than  at  any  other  locality.  These  woods 
are  composed  largely  of  hemlock  and  cedar  with  some  hardwoods 
intermixed,  and  are  swampy  in  spots.  Next  to  the  black-throated 
green,  the  black-and-white  and  the  redstart  were  the  most  common 
warblers  of  these  woods.  Several  pairs  inhabited  the  hemlock  regions 
in  the  woods  bordering  the  alder  swamp  at  Selkirk. 
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A  bird  was  seen  and  heard  in  full  song  in  the  residential  section 
of  Rochester  on  August  13,  1935,  where  I  maintained  headquarters 
from  August  4  to  September  10.  This  may  well  have  been  a  migrant, 
for  no  others  of  the  species  were  noted  here. 

The  black-and-white  warbler  has  not  become  so  specialized  in  its 
feeding  habits  that  it  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  more  usual  habits  of 
its  family.  This  was  amply  demonstrated  on  June  29,  1935,  when 
one  or  two  were  seen  feeding  with  a  mixed  group  of  birds  on  the 
caterpillars  that  were  infesting  soft  maples  at  Mexico  Point. 

Golden-winged  Warbler.  J'cnuivora  chrysoptcra  (Linnaeus). 
Though  it  lacks  the  voluptuous  display  of  color  of  the  redstart  and 
the  dazzling  intensity  of  color  of  the  yellow  warbler,  the  golden- 
wing  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  family.  Added  to  its 
somewhat  chickadee-like  throat  patch  and  other  striking  marks,  its 
general  scarcity  makes  it  a  bird  worth  spending  some  time  with, 
when  once  found. 

The  only  place  where  the  bird  was  encountered  throughout  the 
entire  survey  was  in  the  wooded  glens  of  the  east  shore  of  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay.  Here,  on  August  19,  1935,  an  adult  male  was  singing 
more  or  less  brokenly,  from  near  the  top  of  a  small  tree  on  a  steep 
slope  covered  with  dense  second-growth  at  the  head  of  Held's  Cove. 
The  song  was  heard  in  the  same  vicinity  the  following  day,  and  a 
female  or  young  was  seen  feeding  with  two  redstarts  and  two 
chickadees. 

Nashville  Warbler.  J'cniiiz'ora  ruficapilla  (Wilson).  The  Nash- 
ville warbler  is  undoubtedly  more  common  in  northern  New  York 
than  my  observations  would  indicate.  Eaton  ('14,  p.  390)  indicates 
that  the  bird  is  locally  common  here;  Saunders  ('29,  p.  397)  found 
it  very  common  in  the  northern  Adirondacks ;  and  Macoun  and 
Macoun  ('09.  p.  613)  give  a  number  of  localities  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario  where  the  birds  are  fairly  common. 

Two  or  three  birds  that  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  a  family  (perhaps 
all  that  were  left  of  it)  acted  quite  at  home  in  the  alders  on  a  small 
island  in  a  beaver  pond  east  of  Trout  River,  August  28,  1936. 
Judging  from  their  actions,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  birds  had 
nested  in  the  vicinity.  Two  were  observed  together  in  a  copse  of 
young  white  birches  north  of  Churubusco  on  September  3.  One  was 
an  adult,  the  other  an  immature  bird. 

Two  birds  were  seen  with  other  migrating  warblers  in  beech 
woods  west  of  Point  Breeze,  September  5,  1935.  One  of  them  fed 
near  the  ground  about  a  growth  of  jewelweed  (Impatiens)  in  an 
opening  in  the  forest. 
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Parula  Warbler.  Compsothlypis  amcricana  (Linnaeus).  The  song 
of  the  parula  warbler  made  it  possible  for  me  to  discover  a  small 
colony  of  these  birds  in  the  tops  of  virgin  trees  of  the  beech-maple- 
hemlock  forest  on  a  bluff  between  East  and  Port  bays,  July  20,  1935. 
Four  or  five  birds  sang  rather  steadily  from  the  heights  for  at  least 
two  and  one-half  hours  before  one  was  seen  with  much  clarity,  even 
with  6X  binoculars.  Many  times  I  w-as  directly  under  a  singing 
bird  so  high  up  that  it  could  not  even  be  glimpsed.  Finally,  one 
individual  descended  gracefully  from  limb  to  limb  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  coming  to  within  perhaps  thirty  feet  of  the  ground. 

\Vhat  seemed  to  be  a  family  group  of  warblers,  presumably  of 
this  species,  was  moving  about  higli  in  the  trees,  frequently  uttering 
a  sharp  "dit"  note,  like  that  of  the  redstart. 

The  usual  song  of  the  parula  is  an  insect-like  buzz  on  an  ascending 
scale  terminating  with  a  sharp  ending.  Another  song  has  the  same 
buzzy  quality,  but  consists  of  individual  notes. 

The  parula  warbler  was  observed  by  Beyer  (MS),  presumably  in 
fall  migration,  September  14,  1934,  at  Sodus  Bay. 

Yellow  Warbler.  Dendroica  aestiva  {Gm^Ym) .  The  south  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  is  dotted  with  yellow — tl:e  bright  flashing  color  of 
the  summer  yellow-bird.  Ecjually  at  home  in  the  clean  orchards  of 
Sodus,  in  the  hawthorn  pastures  of  Pulaski  or  in  buttonbush  swamps 
this  ball  of  golden  feathers  builds  its  cottony  nest  and  darts  in  and 
out  of  the  foliage. 

A  nest  in  a  low  bush  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp  near  Pulaski  contain- 
ing young  was  l^eing  guarded  by  a  male  that  put  on  a  great  and 
gorgeous  exhibition  of  helplessness  to  coax  the  intruder  away.  He 
repeatedly  fluttered  down  from  limb  to  limb  to  the  ground,  with 
spread  tail  and  drooping  wings,  beginning  at  tlie  top  of  a  near-by 
bush.  The  performance  was  accentuated  by  a  continual  utterance  of 
loud  distress  notes. 

Two  nests  were  found  near  Pulaski  on  June  25,  1935.  One  con- 
tained two  young  warblers  and  a  cowbird,  two  or  three  days  old ;  the 
other  held  three  warblers  nearly  ready  to  fly. 

Parent  yellow  warblers  are  among  the  most  devoted  of  birds.  A 
male  was  seen  feeding  green  caterpillars  to  his  mate,  who  was  not 
on  the  nest. 

Juveniles  are  very  different  from  either  parent,  being  whitish 
below,  and  olive  above. 

Yellow  warblers  were  so  common  in  the  fringe  of  trees  and 
slirubs  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  west  of  Fairbanks  Point  on 
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August  3.  1935,  as  to  suggest  either  that  they  had  but  recently- 
migrated  south  across  the  lake,  or  that  they  had  concentrated  from 
adjacent  breeding  areas.  At  least  five  families  were  encountered  in 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  That  they  were  quite  possibly  migrants 
is  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Chapman  ('07,  p.  116)  that  the 
yellow  warbler  is  one  of  the  first  to  go  south.  The  average  date  of 
the  last  one  seen  at  Montreal  was  August  26  (ibid.).  The  last  seen 
in  1935  were  four  birds  near  Hamlin  State  Park,  west  of  Rochester, 
August  28.  None  was  seen  in  1936  after  August  11,  when  a  female 
was  observed  near  Chippewa  Bay. 

Magnolia  Warbler.  Dciidroira  iiiaf/iiolia  (Wilson).  The  most 
outstanding  observation  to  be  made  about  the  occurrence  of  the 
magnolia  warbler  along  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie  State  during 
the  summers  of  1935  and  1936  is  concerning  its  scarcity.  This 
exquisite  warbler  was  encountered  at  only  one  place  during  the  nest- 
ing season — in  clumps  of  young  hemlocks  in  a  pasture  west  of  Texas. 
Here,  the  author  of  an  unfamiliar  warbler  song  suddenly  revealed 
himself  at  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  the  dense  hemlocks.  Presently 
the  female  appeared  with  a  smooth,  green  caterpillar  in  her  bill. 
The  adults  certainly  had  young  in  the  vicinity,  Imt  tliey  could  nf)t 
be  located. 

My  notes  describe  the  song  as  "wee-wee-weeyou,"  accented  like 
that  of  the  chestnut-sided  warbler,  but  fuller,  less  sibilant,  and 
mellower. 

The  first  fall  migrant  was  seen  August  22.  1935.  near  Braddock 
Bay.  From  then  on  their  numbers  increased.  The  magnolia  and 
the  redstart  were  by  far  the  two  most  al)undant  constituents  of  a 
flock  of  migrating  warblers  studied  in  beech  woods  west  of  Point 
Breeze,  September  5,  1935. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  Dcndroica  cacnilcscois  (Gmelin). 
Several  large  tracts  of  mature  beech,  maple  and  other  hardwoods 
between  Troutburg  and  Point  Breeze  furnished  the  only  records  of 
this  strikingly  marked  warbler.  A  female  or  immature  bird  was 
feeding  low  amongst  maple  saplings  in  such  a  tract  on  August  31. 
1935.  A  male  was  seen  in  Kludt's  Woods,  September  3.  Two  days 
later  a  female  and  an  immature  bird  together,  and  later  a  single 
young  male  were  noted  west  of  Point  Breeze. 

The  occurrence  of  these  birds  in  woods  that  are  eminently  typical 
of  their  breeding  habitats  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that  they 
had  bred  here.  At  least  one  of  the  females  gave  alarm  notes  when 
T  was  near  and  appeared  to  be  solicitous  about  a  particular  locality. 
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The  birds  were  not  associated  with  migrating  species.  Eaton  ('oi, 
p.  52 )  records  breeding  occurrences  near  Buffalo,  Springville,  Utica 
and  Branchport. 

Myrtle  Warbler.  Dciidroica  coroiiata  (Linnaeus).  The  myrtle,  or 
yellow-rumped  warbler,  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  tribe,  is 
known  in  the  United  States  chiefly  as  a  migrant  and  winter  visitor. 
In  New  York,  the  bird  breeds  in  the  Adirondacks  and  less  commonly 
in  the  Catskills  (Chapman,  '07,  p.  142),  with  sporadic  records  from 
lower  elevations.  It  breeds  near  Ottawa,  in  other  localities  in 
Ontario,  and  possibly  at  Quebec  (Alacoun  and  Macoun,  '09,  p.  631). 

Thus  we  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  birds  .seen  near  Chippewa  Bay. 
at  Black  Lake  and  at  ^'ellow  Lake  between  August  8  and  15,  1936. 
l^robably  had  bred  in  the  region.  The  dates  are  far  too  early  for  a 
normal  migration  movement.  W  hite  ])ine  and  (jther  evergreens  fur- 
nish suitable  breeding  habitat  for  this  conifer-loving  species. 

A  group  of  five  or  six  came  flitting  through  the  alders  and  poplars 
about  a  small  beaver  pond  east  of  TroiU  River  on  August  28,  1936. 
Three  or  more  were  encountered  on  September  4  on  Ellenburg 
]\Iountain,  where  the  species  should  breed. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  Dcndroica  virois  (Gmelin;. 
There  is  probably  no  tract  of  white  pine  or  hemlock  in  northern  Xew 
York  and  New  England  that  does  not  buzz  with  the  quaint  song 
of  the  black-throated  green  warbler  in  the  summer.  The  Sprague 
woods  were  a  favorite  haunt  in  the  Pulaski  region.  A  female  was 
seen  with  what  appeared  to  be  nesting  material  in  her  bill  on  June 
18,  1935,  and  several  males  were  in  song.  The  species  is  less  com- 
mon along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  the  faunal  region 
changes  from  Transition  to  Upper  Austral.  The  only  locality  where 
the  l)ird  was  found  in  the  Oswego  region  was  in  rather  dense  clumps 
of  hemlocks  in  a  mixed  maple-hemlock  complex.  Here  (July  13)  a 
vigorously  singing  male  was  accompanied  by  a  young  bird  whose 
insistent  calls  for  food  must  have  been  irksome  to  the  parent,  who 
seemed  chiefly  interested  in  announcing  his  presence  to  his  mate. 

The  black-throated  green  was  by  far  the  commonest  and  most 
widely  distributed  species  of  bird  throughout  the  extensive  tract  of 
evergreen  and  mixed  forest  on  Stony  Point.  Two  or  three  could  be 
heard  in  song  at  almost  any  point  in  these  woods  on  June  25.  1936, 
and  many  young  were  on  the  wing. 

The  bird  was  very  common  in  the  dense  cedar  swamps  of  Galloo 
Island,  Lake  Ontario,  July  11,  1936,  and  young  birds  out  of  the 
nest  were  heard.    A  pair  was  carrying  food  on  Picton,  of  the  Thou- 
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sand  Islands,  July  31,  1936.  Families  of  yovnig  on  the  wing  were 
still  being  tended  by  their  parents  in  maple-hemlock  woods  at  Yellow 
Lake  as  late  as  August  15.  A  male  with  black  throat  obscured  and 
with  the  golden  cheek  patches  replaced  by  the  pale  feathers  of  fall 
was  noted  east  of  Trout  River,  August  28.  The  last  one  recorded 
was  on  Ellenburg  Mountain,  September  4. 

Blackburnian  Warbler.  Dciidroica  jiisca  (Miiller).  This  exquisite 
creature  is  rare  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  was 
found  only  in  the  maple-hemlock  pasture  west  of  Texas  during  the 
breeding  season  of  1935 — the  same  spot  that  found  favor  with  the 
chestnut-sided  and  black-throated  green  warblers  and  the  only  place 
where  the  magnolia  warbler  was  found.  I  came  upon  a  gorgeous  male 
ardently  pursuing  a  male  chestnut-sided  warbler  back  and  forth 
against  a  background  of  dark  green  hemlocks  on  the  morning  of 
July  5.  However,  no  blackburnian  warblers  were  evident  between 
9:00  A.  M.  and  12:30  P.  ]\I.  at  this  place  on  July  13.  Soon  after, 
however,  one  flitted  about  between  two  hemlocks,  catching  insects  on 
the  wing  but  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  One  victim,  a  moth  or  a 
lace-wing,  was  carried  away  in  the  bill,  as  if  to  a  waiting  youngster. 

The  blackburnian  is  one  of  the  early  migrants,  and  individuals 
were  seen  in  the  Rochester  region  between  August  29  and  September 
5,  inclusive. 

In  1936  two  or  three  l)lackburnian  warblers  seemed  to  be  at  home 
near  the  tops  of  tall  white  pines  surrounded  by  hemlocks  at  Lone- 
some Bay,  Black  Lake.  A  female  or  immature  bird  was  noted 
September  5,  north  of  Chateaugay. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  Doidroica  pcnsyh'anica  (Linnaeus). 
The  chestnut-sided  warbler  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  acquainted 
within  its  summer  home,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  penetrate  deep 
woods  to  find  it.  Brushy  hillsides  and  cut-over  areas  form  the  set- 
ting for  this  bird.  It  is  apparently  less  common  along  the  northern 
boundary  than  in  other  parts  of  New  York  State,  and  is  certainly 
less  common  than  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires. 

I  missed  the  bird  in  the  Pulaski  region  both  in  1935  and  1936. 
A  singing  male  was  seen  in  typical  territory  for  the  species  in  a 
dense  growth  of  alders  on  the  landward  slope  of  a  blufif  near  Juniper 
Pond  on  July  12.  1935.  Two  fully  fledged  young  were  being  fed  by 
a  male  at  the  edge  of  a  tract  of  maple  saplings  east  of  Sodus  Bay  on 
July  26.  Two  immature  birds  were  seen  near  the  head  of  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay  on  September  2.  Two  were  with  other  migrating  warblers 
in  a  hardwood  tract  west  of  Point  Breeze  on  September  5. 
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My  only  record  for  1936  is  of  one  or  two  birds  in  tenia. c  or  imma- 
ture plumage  at  Lonesome  Bay,  August  12. 

Black-poll  Warbler.  Dendroica  striata  (Forster).  It  was  a  source 
of  great  amazement  to  come  upon  an  adult  male  of  the  black-poll 
warbler,  in  full  song,  in  a  copse  of  small  deciduous  trees  a  few  feet 
south  of  the  steep  bank  of  Lake  Ontario,  north  of  Lycoming,  on 
July  3,  1935.  The  bird  was  near  the  top  of  a  twenty-five  foot  black 
or  red  oak,  and  was  studied  through  field-glasses  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes.  The  high-pitched,  glassy  squeaking  that  starts  out  so 
ambitiously  and  then  just  diminishes  to  nothing  has  been  familiar 
to  me  for  years,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  identity.  Xo  mate 
could  be  located.  It  seemed  as  though  something  must  have  pre- 
vented this  bird  of  the  north  woods  from  taking  ofif  with  its  brethren 
when  they  passed  north  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  was  held  here  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  While  the  bird  was  not  seen  to  fly  more  than  a 
few  feet,  no  disability  was  apparent. 

A  bird,  in  the  difficult  fall  plumage,  presumed  to  be  of  this  species, 
was  with  other  migrants  in  the  beech  woods  west  of  Point  Breeze 
on  September  5,  1935. 

Another  individual,  apparently  of  this  species,  in  like  fall  plumage 
was  seen  in  thick  second-growth  near  the  west  summit  of  EUenburg 
Mountain  on  September  4,  1936.  The  distinguishing  of  the  black- 
poll  from  the  Cape  May  and  bay-breasted  warblers  in  fall  plumage 
is  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  only  by  collecting,  and  not  always  by 
that  method. 

Pine  Warbler.  Dendroica  pinus  (Wilson).  An  open  growth  of 
medium-sized  white  pines  on  a  knoll  at  the  head  of  a  cove  in  the 
south  shore  of  Grindstone  Island  was  occupied  by  a  family  group  of 
this  uncommon  warbler,  July  27,  1936.  True  to  the  name,  they 
remained  almost  exclusively  in  the  pines.  They  worked  usually  from 
the  base  of  a  limb  toward  the  end,  now  detouring  to  investigate  a 
cluster  of  needles,  now  looking  into  a  bunch  of  dead  ones,  now  flying 
across  to  another  tree  in  pursuit  of  a  moth.  They  were  much  more 
deliberate  in  their  movements  and  less  restless  than  most  of  their 
congeners,  and  were  therefore  more  easily  observed. 

A  female  followed  by  another  bird,  apparently  a  young  one,  was 
seen  in  an  open  group  of  pines  on  a  knoll  near  the  head  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Isles  on  July  28. 

A  few  days  later  (August  8)  another  immature  ])ird  seemed  to 
be  occupying  the  entire  attention  of  its  mother,  who  fed  it  a  great 
many  times  on  a  small  piny  knoll  near  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek. 
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A  male  was  in  song  here  later  in  the  day.  and  again  on  August  18. 
The  song  is  a  sweet,  plaintive  trill  much  slower  and  more  musical 
than  that  of  the  chipping  sparrow.  It  is  similar  to  the  last  part  of 
the  song  of  the  field  sparrow  in  quality,  hut  is  trilled  rather  than 
syllabled  separately.  One  of  the  call-notes  is  a  "tsip"  similar  to  the 
one-syllabled  note  of  the  chickadee,  but  fainter.  In  addition,  the 
bird  uses  the  conventional  warbler  "pits"  note. 

Oven-bird.  Sciiinis  aurocapillus  (Linnaeus).  The  oven-bird  is  an 
abundant  bird  of  the  forest  floor  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It 
was  very  common  in  the  Sprague  woods  east  of  North  Pond  in  the 
Pulaski  region  on  June  18,  1935.  The  woods  were  very  wet,  with 
standing  water  in  many  places,  that  may  well  have  delayed  nest- 
building.  Strangely  enough  the  oven-bird  seemed  to  prefer  the 
vicinity  of  dense  clumps  of  hemlock  in  these  woods.  It  was  also 
found  in  the  denser,  more  mature  portions  of  the  maple-hemlock 
tract  west  of  Texas.    A  young  bird  was  flushed  here  July  13,  1935. 

An  interesting  nest  of  the  oven-bird  was  fovmd  on  Arran  Island, 
July  22.  1935.  The  parent  flushed  almost  at  my  very  feet,  from  a 
place  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  heavy  carpet  of  bedstraw 
(Galium).  The  nest  was  not  visible  until  the  vegetation  was  lifted 
with  a  stick.  Three  white  eggs  with  brown  spots  reposed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Dutch  oven-shaped  nest  that  gives  the  bird  its  name. 
The  date,  July  22,  seems  to  be  near  a  record  for  lateness  of  this 
species.  It  may  have  been  a  second  attempt  at  nesting  on  the  part 
of  this  pair.  However,  all  of  the  biological  events  on  the  islands 
of  Sodus  Bay  seemed  to  be  retarded ;  flowers  that  had  been  gone-by 
for  several  weeks  on  the  mainland  were  still  in  evidence. 

The  exquisite  flight-song  of  the  oven-bird  was  heard  in  maple 
woods  near  Sodus  Bay  on  July  24. 

Two  birds,  one  in  the  very  ragged  plumage  of  the  moult,  and  the 
other  in  fine  plumage,  were  seen  in  woods  east  of  Rochester,  August 
3,  1935.  Young  birds  were  well  able  to  fly,  in  the  Watertown  region 
on  June  25,  1936. 

The  oven-bird  is  frequently  imposed  upon  by  the  cowbird.  An 
adult  with  food  in  its  bill  was  seen  near  a  young  cowbird,  which  was 
probably  the  recipient  of  the  food  ultimately. 

Northern  Water-thrush.  Seiurus  noveboracensis  (Gmelin).  It 

was  somewhat  of  a  problem  along  the  east  and  south  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  dififerentiate  the  northern  from  the  Louisiana  water- 
thrush.  Both  species  breed  in  this  region.  The  observations  of 
Stoner  ('32,  p  659)  and  Spiker  ('35,  pp.  522-523)  seem  to  indicate 
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that  the  northern  species  occurs  princij)ally  in  low,  swamp  woods, 
the  other  along  streams  with  fairly  definite  margins.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  for  the  preponderance  of  the  northern  water-thrush  over 
its  congener  in  the  swamps  that  skirt  Lake  Ontario. 

Four  or  five  water-thruslics  were  whipping  out  their  wild  songs 
from  the  depths  of  the  alder  swamp  at  Selkirk  on  the  evening  of 
June  lo,  1935.    It  is  believed  that  they  were  of  the  northern  species. 

The  difficulties  I  had  in  negotiating  the  Snake  Creek  alder  swamp 
four  miles  west  of  Oswego  on  July  10,  1935,  were  at  least  partially 
compensated  for  by  having  three  water-thrushes  scrutinize  me 
closely  at  the  same  time.  They  were  distinctly  of  the  two  difTerent 
species — two  Louisiana  and  one  northern.  It  was  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  difYerences  between  the  two.  The  songs  I 
heard  on  this  date  were  attributed  to  the  northern  species. 

A  pair  with  young  on  the  wing  were  found  in  a  wet  portion  of 
woods  on  Stony  Point  on  June  25,  1936.  Water  stood  to  a  depth 
of  sixteen  inches  in  a  hollow  formed  by  the  uprooting  of  two  or  three 
large  trees.  It  was  undoubtedly  here  or  in  some  similar  situation 
that  the  young  birds  had  been  hatched  in  a  mossy  nest.  Opportunity 
was  here  offered  for  comparing  the  behavior  of  the  water-thrushes 
with  a  pair  of  oven-birds  that  had  young,  out  of  the  nest,  in  the 
immediate  vicinit\-.  The  oven-birds  became  greatly  excited,  while 
the  water-thrushes  evinced  but  mild  interest  at  my  intrusion. 

The  white  maple  swamps  about  Henderson  Pond  were  favorite 
haunts  of  this  water-thrush.  Three  or  four  were  singing  here  on 
July  9,  1936. 

The  water-thrush  moves  south  in  August.  Migrants  were  seen 
walking  al)out  amongst  weeds  and  low  bushes  that  fringed  ^^'indsor 
Beach,  and  in  other  localities  in  the  Rochester  region  from  August 
22  to  31,  inclusive.  One  came  along  the  bank  of  a  little  stream  just 
below  a  l)eaver  dam  east  of  Trout  River  on  August  28.  1936,  picking 
up  fallen  leaves  and  looking  under  them  for  small  organisms  or  dart- 
ing into  the  water  after  them.  The  bird  came  within  six  or  eight 
feet  of  my  motionless  form,  and  was  the  last  one  seen  that  fall. 

Louisiana  Water-thrush.  Sciiirus  luotacilla  (\'ieillot).  This 
more  southern  water-thrush  apparently  reaches  its  northern  limit  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  New  York  State  about  the  southeast  corner 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  impossible  to  identify  every  water-thrush 
glimpsed  or  heard,  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  the  Louisiana 
water-thrush  was  observed  under  favorable  conditions.  One  of  them 
has  been  recounted  imder  the  account  of  the  preceding  species. 
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Fia.  S4.  A  wood  thrush  atop  its  bulky  nest  of  leaves,  grass  and  mud  near 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  (Photograph  by  Allen  Frost,  Courtesy  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.) 


Fig  55  \  female  black  and  white  warbler  at  its  ground  nest  near  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.  (Photograph  by  Allen  Frost.  Courtesy  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.) 
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While  watching  the  avian  congregation  gathered  to  feed  upon  the 
hordes  of  caterpillars  devastating  a  white  maple  swamp  near  Mexico 
Point  on  June  29,  1935,  a  Louisiana  water-thrush  accompanied  by  a 
young  bird  seemed  as  much  interested  in  me  as  I  did  in  them.  Sev- 
eral large  uprooted  trees  had  created  a  cavity  that  had  filled  with 
water  and  contained  a  growth  of  swamp  loosestrife  (Decodon 
vcrtkillatns ) .  The  birds  alternately  appeared  and  disappeared  in  and 
out  of  this  tangle,  as  their  courage  waxed  and  waned.  The  male 
parent  sang  nearby.  The  young  bird  was  about  the  color  of  a  young 
cowbird — a  dark  mudd\'  brown.  The  white  superciliary,  more  con- 
spicuous behind  than  in  front  of  the  eye,  is  a  good  field  mark  in  the 
juvenile  of  this  species.  This  particular  individual  had  acquired  a 
perfect  rendering  of  the  metallic  call-note  "clink"  of  his  kind. 

A  water-thrush  identified  as  of  the  southern  species  was  teetering 
along  the  rocky  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  just  west  of  Manitou  Beach 
on  August  24,  1935. 

Mourning  Warbler.  Oporoniis  Philadelphia  (Wilson).  It  is  an 
event  in  the  life  of  almost  any  bird-lover  to  see  the  beautiful  mourn- 
ing warbler,  even  in  migration.  It  is  yet  more  of  a  treat  to  observe 
the  birds  in  the  tangles  of  their  summer  homes.  The  first  record 
comprised  a  pair  found  in  a  thick  second-growth  slashing  on  Chimney 
Bluff,  east  of  Sodus  Bay,  July  19,  1935.  The  male  was  startled 
from  a  very  dense  growth  and  uttered  a  harsh  loud  "whick"  resembl- 
ing one  of  the  catbird's  notes,  ^^'hen  the  female  put  in  an  appearance 
her  notes  of  remonstrance  were  softer,  but  no  less  earnest. 

A  male  and  another  individual  were  surprised  on  the  following 
day  in  dense  bushy  second-growth  beech  and  hemlock  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  bluff  between  East  and  Port  bays. 

One  was  seen  August  20  in  a  similar  situation  in  a  glen  east  of 
Irondequoit  Bay.  This  bird  gave  a  flight-song  once  and  a  perch- 
song  once. 

Another  bird  sang  continually  from  the  depths  of  an  enormous 
brush  pile  in  an  opening  in  the  woods  along  a  ridge  north  of  Hender- 
son on  July  8,  1936.  Although  I  must  have  watched  this  brush  pile 
for  fully  an  hour  I  had  but  two  glimpses  of  the  bird,  which  is  adept 
at  hiding. 

Another  mourning  warbler  was  found  singing  in  the  same  general 
region  on  July  9,  1936,  and  an  empty  but  somewhat  dilapidated 
nest,  which  might  well  have  belonged  to  this  species,  was  found  in  a 
wild  rose  bush.  The  nest  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  hooded  warbler,  a  species  not  found  or  even  reported  from 
anywhere  near  this  region. 
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Northern  Yellow-throat,  (,'rtillilypis  Irirlias  ( I  .iiinaciis  j.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  away  from  the  "uitchily-witchity-witcliit"  of  this 
black-masked  denizen  of  lowland  thickets  during  the  singing  season. 
The  never-failing  notes  come  from  the  dank  mosquito-laden  alder 
swamp,  from  sedge  and  cat-tail  marsh,  from  the  dark  cedar  swamp, 
even  from  upland  thickets  in  or  out  of  wcjods. 

The  nests  of  this  bird  are  not  easy  to  find.  It  was  not  until  a  Ijird 
flushed  from  almost  under  my  feet  that  a  nest  was  located  in  a 
brushy  clearing  surrounded  by  upland  second-growth  woods  ea.st  of 
'i'hrce-mile  Bay,  July  2,  1936.  Three  yellow-throat's  eggs  and  one 
of  the  cowbird  reposed  in  the  cup  of  coarse  grasses  about  two  inciies 
above  the  ground  in  a  clump  of  grass  overshadowed  by  a  tall  wild 
lettuce  plant  and  a  fern-brake. 

A  family  of  yellow-throats  came  from  the  bottom  of  a  brush-pile 
to  investigate  the  author  on  August  i.  They  permitted  an  approach, 
to  within  six  or  eight  feet  before  they  bobbed  out  of  sight,  wren-like, 
into  the  brush  again. 

The  identity  of  a  male  which  had  just  completed  a  bath  in  a  mud- 
puddle  near  Crooked  Creek  was  re\'ealed  by  the  unmistakable  throaty 
"tchit"  which  is  the  call-note  of  the  species. 

One  was  singing  a  fairly  full  song  September  9.  1935,  in  the 
cat-tails  at  Braddock  Bay. 

Hooded  Warbler.  JrHsoiiia  citrina  (Boddaert).  The  hooded  war- 
bler seems  to  have  caught  a  patch  of  the  gold  filtering  through  the 
canopy  of  maple  leaves  that  cover  the  bluffs  from  I^ittle  Sodus  to 
Irondequoit  bays.  Here,  the  black-cowled  male  may  be  heard  sing- 
ing his  high-pitched,  penetrating  "eerie-ringy-wee  ?"  from  some 
indefinite  perch  where  the  woods  are  comparatively  open,  from  five 
to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  greenish  back  and  yellow 
breast,  in  the  green  light  of  the  forest,  become  just  another  leaf. 
There  is  also  a  longer  song  not  so  loud  and  less  frequently  heard  in 
this  region. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  neatest 
cups  in  the  realm  of  bird  architecture  (Fig.  56).  I  found  an  empty 
one  with  all  its  perfection  intact  on  July  11,  1935.  It  was  a  firm  cup 
of  rootlets  set  within  an  outer  layer  of  shreds  of  inner  bark  and  dead 
leaves  of  birch  and  ironwood,  snuggled  into  the  forks  of  a  flowering 
raspberry  (Rubus  odoratiis).  The  inside  of  the  ctip  measured  two 
by  two  and  one-qtiarter  inches,  the  outside  abotit  an  inch  more.  The 
whole  lacked  the  irregularities  and  loose  ends  so  commonly  found  in 
other  nests. 
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A  nest  containing  a  single  egg  was  found  on  Arran  Island,  July 
22,  1935.  The  female  was  still  incubating  the  lone  egg  on  July  27. 
Beyer  (jNIS)  found  a  nest  with  young  four  days  old  August  5,  1934, 
at  Sodus  Bay. 

The  sense  of  curiosity,  strong  in  all  birds,  seems  to  take  entire 
possession  of  these  warblers,  young  and  old  alike  after  the  breeding 
season.  One  or  more  of  them  many  times  came  within  a  few  feet  of 
me,  as  I  moved  about  in  the  undergrowth  in  August  and  early 
September.  One  full-grown  young,  in  particular,  was  almost  embar- 
rassing when  it  came  to  scrutinize  the  intruder  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  inches. 

Birds  were  heard  in  feeble  song  as  late  as  August  19.  They  were 
still  common  in  the  woods  near  Point  Breeze  on  September  5,  1935. 

Wilson's  Warbler.  U'ilsonia  pusilla  (Wilson).  Wilson's  or  the 
black-capped  warbler  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  warblers  to 
observe.  Although  appearing  rather  late  in  the  spring  migration 
when  the  observer  is  busy  craning  his  neck  to  spot  the  migrants 
in  the  tree-tops,  it  is  very  nice  all  of  a  sudden  to  have  one  or  two  of 
these  black-capped  sunbeains  come  sauntering  leisurely  through  the 
low  bushes  or  trees  near  the  ground. 

Northern  New  York,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
know  Wilson's  warbler  only  as  a  migrant.  The  fall  migration  begins 
in  August.  Two  or  more  were  seen  in  a  small  grove  near  Braddock 
Bay,  August  22,  1935.  The  species  formed  an  important  part  of  a 
flock  of  migrating  warljlers  observed  near  ]\Ianitou  Beach  on  August 
24.  At  least  six  or  eight  were  in  the  flock  in  which  only  the  red- 
start was  more  abundantly  represented.  Other  migrants  were  seen 
near  Rochester  September  2  and  5,  1935. 

Only  one  individual  was  seen  in  1936 — an  immature  female  in 
company  with  redstarts,  yellow-throats  and  chickadees  in  a  brushy 
opening  in  heavy  woods  about  ten  miles  east  of  Trout  River. 

Canada  Warbler.  M'ilsonia  canade)isis  (Linnaeus).  The  Canada 
warbler  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  birds.  The  gay 
coloration  of  a  warbler  is  there,  on  the  yellow  breast,  but  it  is  toned 
down  just  enough,  and  the  plain  bluish-gray  upperparts,  black  neck- 
lace and  white  eye-ring  impart  to  the  bird  something  of  the  dignity 
of  a  thrush. 

The  Canada  warbler  was  found  in  a  few  favored  localities  along 
the  northern  boundary.  Birds  were  found  to  be  common  about  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Selkirk  alder  swamp,  and  even  penetrating  its 
depths  to  some  extent,  June  26,  1935.    They  seemed  to  be  especially 
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fond  of  the  edge  of  the  swamp  that  abutted  on  a  small  clearing  in 
the  adjacent  large  deciduous  trees.  The  male  of  a  pair  seen  here 
carried  food  in  the  mouth. 

The  song  of  a  Canada  warbler  was  heard  coming  from  an  alder 
swamp  about  a  mile  west  of  Texas,  July  5,  1935.  Only  one  indi- 
vidual was  seen  in  the  Sodus  region — a  greatly  excited  male  (?) 
with  food  in  tlie  bill  near  a  mass  of  fallen  trees  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
west-facing  slope  east  of  Sodus  Bay,  July  24.  1935.  Dense  deciduous 
second-growth  and  some  hemlocks  surrounded  this  tangle. 

A  female  and  an  immature  bird  were  noted  in  a  hemlock  on  a 
steep  slope  east  of  Irondequoit  Bay,  August  19,  1935.  They  may 
very  well  have  nested  in  one  of  the  nearby  tangles  of  vine-covered 
fallen  logs.  Two  more  individuals  were  seen  the  next  day  near 
the  Bay.  Three  birds  that  appeared  to  l)e  migrants  were  feeding 
with  other  migrating  warblers  west  of  Manitou  Beach  on  August  24. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  nest  of  the  Canada  warbler 
after  some  careful  watclnng  from  a  distance,  on  June  22,  1936.  The 
location  was  in  the  magnificent  tract  of  swampy  mixed  (but  chiefly 
deciduous)  timber  south  of  tlie  moutli  of  Stony  Creek.  The  nest 
contained  two  young  birds,  several  da\  s  old,  while  an  apparently  more 
mature  youngster  was  settled  in  a  depression  about  nine  inches  in 
front  of  the  nest  which  was  in  a  recess  roughly  a  foot  in  diameter  in 
all  directions,  in  a  decaying  tree  butt.  The  orifice  opened  to  the 
west  so  that  only  the  late  afternoon  sun  was  available  to  the  little 
birds.  The  nest  was  chiefly  of  grasses  which  were  brought  up  to 
line  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  only  subsequent  observations  made,  in  1936,  were  August  4, 
when  an  immature  bird  was  seen  near  Cranberry  Creek  east  of 
Clayton;  August  12,  an  adult  male  and  an  immature  bird  in  white 
cedars  south  of  Lonesome  Bay ;  and  an  adult  male  at  Lonesome  Bay. 
August  13. 

American  Redstart.  SctopluKja  ntticilla  { Linnaeus) .  The  redstart 
is  by  far  the  most  abundant  warbler  in  the  Pulaski  region.  Its  song 
is  heard  constantly  in  the  shade  trees  of  the  town,  and  in  all  the 
deciduous  or  mixed  woods  of  the  region.  Despite  its  abundance, 
nests  are  difificult  to  find.  The  only  one  I  found  occupied  in  1935 
was  about  three  and  one-half  feet  above  the  water  in  an  upright 
three-pronged  fork  of  an  alder  sapling  in  the  Selkirk  alder  swamp, 
June  26.  The  nest  contained  four  young.  Redstarts  were  singing 
in  abundance  in  the  trees  that  overtopped  the  edges  of  the  swamp, 
and  probably  nesting  commonly  in  situations  similar  to  that  just 
described. 
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Redstarts  were  common  in  the  Snake  Creek  alder  swamp,  and 
several  families  with  young  on  the  wing  were  seen  there,  July  10. 

A  female,  or  an  immature  bird,  seemed  to  l)e  taking  advantage 
of  the  efforts  of  a  flycatcher  {Enipidonax  sp.)  in  scaring  up  insects 
on  August  5.  1935.  The  bird  was  observed  following  the  flycatcher 
for  at  least  an  hour  about  the  tops  of  the  dense  alder  growth  on  the 
bluff  west  of  Port  Bay. 

Two  nests,  one  of  which  was  empty,  were  found  July  2,  1936, 
in  a  growth  of  saplings  east  of  Three-mile  Bay.  They  were  not 
far  apart,  and  may  have  been  built  by  the  same  pair  of  birds.  The 
female  was  incubating  three  eggs  in  the  second  nest.  One  young 
bird,  very  recently  out  of  the  nest,  was  being  tended  by  its  mother 
in  the  same  woods  on  July  7. 

The  species  was  common  on  Galloo  Island,  July  11,  1936. 

No  song  was  recorded  between  July  23  and  31  in  1935.  One  was 
singing  at  Blind  Sodus  Bay  on  August  t,  and  songs  were  heard 
fairly  regularly  until  September  2.  Several  birds  were  singing  with 
almost  full  springtime  vigor  at  Irondequoit  Bay  on  August  20. 
Small  groups  of  mixed  warblers,  usually  including  one  or  more  red- 
starts, were  seen  on  this  date.  This  would  indicate  the  beginnings 
of  migratory  activity.  A  female  or  immature  male  was  seen  with 
other  warblers  on  August  4.  1936,  near  Cranberry  Creek,  east  of 
Alexandria  Bay. 

The  redstart  was  a  common  bird  throughout  the  region  of  the 
survey. 

English  Sparrow.  Passer  duincsticiis  (  Linnaeus  j.  The  English 
sparrow  is  now  a  common  bird  in  the  urban  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  practically  the  whole  United  States.  The  chief  types  of 
territory  where  it  is  not  found  are  the  deep  woods,  swamps  and 
aquatic  habitats,  and  deserts. 

Since  the  habits  of  the  bird  are  so  well  known,  we  prefer  to  give 
the  space  to  less  commonplace  observations  on  our  native  birds.  For 
a  discussion  of  its  economic  status  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin 
No.  I  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  by  W.  B.  Barrows 
('89). 

Bobolink.  Dolichoiiyx  orys'worus  (Linnaeus).  Show  me  a  field 
rank  with  timothy,  clover,  or  daisies  and  hawkweeds  and  I  will  show 
you  black,  white  and  buff  birds  that  sing  volubly  and  sweetly  as  they 
hover  overhead.  These  are  bobolinks  or  "skunk  blackbirds"  as 
they  are  called.  They  are  common  in  the  meadows  and  hayfields 
of  northern  New  York,  and  throughout  most  of  the  northeastern 
United  States. 
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Bobolinks  were  very  common  in  the  hayfields  about  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  Selkirk  to  Oswego.  West  of 
Oswego  they  appeared  to  be  slightly  less  common,  though  this  may 
be  a  false  impression  derived  from  the  fact  that  observations  west  of 
Oswego  were  made  after  the  height  of  the  season.  The  bobolink 
is  really  abundant  in  the  lush  clover  fields  near  Cape  Vincent. 

If  one  enters  a  field  where  bobolinks  are  nesting,  the  males  at 
once  give  the  alarm  by  singing  vigorously  overhead.  The  singing 
increases  in  volume  as  one  comes  closer,  but  if  the  approach  is 
dangerously  close,  the  birds  forget  their  art  and  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  alarm-notes. 

The  male  moults  in  July  and  August  into  an  inconspicuous  coat 
of  buff  and  black  streaking,  similar  to  the  plumage  of  the  female. 
It  is  in  this  plumage  that  he  visits  the  rice-fields  of  the  South,  where 
he  is  known  as  "rice-bird,"  on  his  way  to  his  winter  home  in  South 
America. 

The  call-note  is  a  mellow  "pink"  and  is  as  characteristic  as  the 
"spink-spank"  of  his  song. 

Many  small  flocks  aggregating  hundreds  of  individuals  were  flying 
about  and  feeding  amongst  the  cat-tails  of  Braddock  Bay  on  August 
22,  1935. 

Meadowlark.  Stiniiclla  iiiagiia  (Linnaeus).  The  meadowlark  with 
its  yellow  vest  and  black  bib  needs  no  introduction.  It  is  a  common 
bird,  in  one  subspecies  or  another,  over  most  of  the  L'nited  States. 
The  meadowlark  is  found  in  the  same  fields  with  the  bobolink  in 
the  northeastern  states,  and  like  that  species  seems  to  be  especially 
abundant  in  tlie  clover  fields  of  Cape  Vincent. 

As  I  was  walking  through  a  hay  field  on  Point  Peninsula  on 
July  2,  1936,  a  female  flew  up  from  my  feet,  uncovering  a  nest  of 
five  fresh  eggs.  Two  of  the  eggs  seemed  to  have  shells  of  normal 
thickness,  but  the  other  three  were  soft-shelled.  None  was  heavily 
marked,  and  one  of  the  soft-shelled  eggs  was  pure  white. 

Meadowlarks  were  common  on  the  hay  lands  between  the  Massena 
Power  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Farther  east  they  seem 
to  be  less  common,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
habitat.  Three  were  seen  in  hay  fields  about  ten  miles  east  of  Trout 
River,  September  i,  1936. 

Red-winged  Blackbird.  Agclaius  phocniccus  (Linnaeus).  The 
vast  stretches  of  cat-tail  and  sedge  that  fringe  the  bays  and  estuaries 
of  Lake  Ontario  must  provide  optimum  conditions  for  this  abundant 
and  widely  distributed  bird.    A  bird  of  great  adaptability,  it  feeds 
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with  crows  and  grackles  on  the  dead  fish  and  insects  along  the  shore- 
hne,  as  well  as  in  marshes,  fields  and  woods.  Several  were  observed 
on  June  29.  1935,  among  the  hosts  of  birds  feeding  upon  the  swarm 
of  caterpillars  that  were  attacking  white  maples  in  a  swamp  near 
Mexico  Point. 

Nine  occupied  and  four  new  but  empty  nests  were  found  on 
June  13  and  14,  1935,  in  the  bulrushes  and  cat-tails  near  the  south 
end  of  North  Pond.  Most  of  the  nests  were  built  over  water  a  few 
inches  deep.  The  nine  occupied  nests  contained  an  aggregate  of 
eighteen  eggs  and  eleven  nestlings. 

Two  young  on  the  wing  were  seen  near  Stony  Creek  on  June  21. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  many  birds  observed  in  the  marsh  at  the 
head  of  Sodus  Bay  on  July  30  were  immature.  The  immature  males 
resembled  the  adult  female,  but  were  browner  and  had  a  decided 
sufYusion  of  pinkish-buff  on  the  cheeks  and  throat.  They  congre- 
gated in  large  flocks  towards  evening  to  feed  in  a  field  above  the 
marsh.  Later  they  flocked  with  hundreds  of  cowbirds  and  grackles 
to  roost  in  a  row  of  trees  east  of  the  bay. 

An  undeveloped  immature  bird  flew  out  of  the  rushes  near  Charles 
Point  as  late  as  July  18.  A  female  with  food  in  the  bill  was  seen 
near  Fairbanks  Point,  August  3,  1935. 

An  enormous  flock  of  birds,  consisting  of  starlings  and  red-winged 
blackbirds,  in  about  equal  numbers,  was  feeding  in  a  newly  cut  hay- 
field  west  of  Port  Bay  on  August  5. 

At  Sodus  Bay  a  few  were  seen  standing  on  lily-pads,  from  which 
they  would  fly  after  insects. 

A  farmer  near  Fairbanks  Point  said  that  red-wings  sometimes 
visited  shocks  of  wheat,  but  admitted  they  also  did  good  by  following 
the  plow  for  white  grubs. 

A  nest  attached  to  growing  reeds  was  almost  ready  to  tip  out 
its  contents  of  two  young  and  one  egg,  at  the  mouth  of  Perch  River 
on  July  I,  1936.  Unequal  growth  of  the  supporting  reeds  not  infre- 
quently causes  such  accidents. 

The  red-wing  has  abandoned  its  dependence  upon  marshes  for 
nesting  near  Cape  Vincent,  and  finds  adequate  cover  in  the  fields 
of  dense  sweet  and  red  clover.  A  nest  that  showed  every  sign  of 
recent  occupancy  was  found  here  in  a  clump  of  vetch  (Vicia)  on 
July  6.  Another  nest  containing  four  young  was  found  in  a  wild 
cherry  shrub  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Red-wings  were  found  breeding  on  Snake  and  Gull  islands  on 
July  10,  1936.  A  nest  containing  one  young  and  two  eggs  was 
found  on  the  latter. 
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Baltimore  Oriole.  Icterus  (/alhiila  (Linnaeus).  The  handsome 
Baltimore  oriole  is  conmion  in  northern  New  York.  It  finds  favor 
with  almost  everyone,  and  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  shade  trees  of 
the  towns  as  it  is  in  tiic  woods.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  found  in  deep 
woods,  hut  seems  to  ])refer  open  groves.  It  is  partial  to  cottonwoods 
and  poplars,  where  it  hangs  its  long  nest,  usually  from  a  high  limh. 
It  was  fairly  common  in  the  thin  strip  of  woods  along  the  barrier 
l)etween  Lake  ()ntari(i  and  North  Pond.  There  were  many  cotton- 
woods  here. 

A  Baltimore  oriole  was  seen  on  July  3,  1935,  in  an  abandoned 
orchard  near  Lake  Ontario,  north  of  Lycoming.  An  adult  male  was 
intermingling  scolding  notes  with  brief  snatches  of  song  in  woods 
east  of  Irondetpioit  Bay  on  August  19.  The  following  day  a  male 
and  an  adult  male  redstart,  only  a  few  feet  from  each  other,  seemed 
fairly  to  set  a  little  copse  of  alders  on  fire  with  color. 

A  male  was  lieard  singing  in  1936  at  the  exact  locality  where  a 
pair  had  nested  in  1935 — near  a  bridge  over  the  thoroughfare 
between  North  and  Soutli  ponds,  west  of  Pulaski. 

A  family  of  young  orioles  on  the  wing  was  seen  in  oi)en  woods 
south  of  Henderson  Harbor,  June  30.  1936.  .A  nest  which  had 
been  used  earlier  in  the  season  was  located  not  more  than  ten  feet 
above  the  ground  at  the  end  of  an  elm  l)ranch  in  a  yard  near  Perch 
River.    Such  low  elevations  are  unusual  for  the  location  of  the  nest. 

Baltimore  orioles  seemed  to  l)e  unusually  common  on  Wells 
Island.  Four  were  feeding  in  trees  along  the  creek  that  flows  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Isles  from  tiie  south  on  July  30,  u;36.  A  family  of 
six  or  seven  birds  was  i)artaking  of  insects  in  the  pines  on  a  small 
isolated  knoll  on  August  8  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow  through 
which  Crooked  Creek  meanders  before  reaching  its  mouth.  A 
young  male  fre(|uently  chased  what  I  presumed  was  a  young  female, 
now  and  then  i)ausing  to  make  a  ridiculous  attempt  at  song. 

Two  or  three  Baltimore  orioles  were  seen  with  a  flock  of  robins 
and  other  birds  in  an  open  grove  east  of  Yellow  Lake,  August 
15.  1936. 

While  I  did  not  observe  this  species  in  the  IMalone  region,  I  was 
informed  that  "golden  robins"  occur  in  summer  in  the  region  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Trout  Ri\  er.  Since  they  are  common  at  Montreal 
(Macoun  and  INIacoun.  '09,  p.  435).  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  thev  would  l)e  fre(iuent  breeders  in  the  Malone  region. 

Bronzed  Grackle.  Oiiisenlus  qitiseiila  (Liimaeus).  Bronzed 
grackles  fed  with  other  scavengers  on  dead  animal  life  along  the 
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shoreline  of  Lake  Ontario.  Like  their  elder  hrethren  the  erovvs, 
they  found  the  beaeh  near  North  Loud  and  tlie  adjoining  rows  of 
evergreens  convenient  for  the  jjurposes  of  feeehng  and  nesting, 
respectively.  While  very  common  during  the  nesting  season,  grackles 
are  wary  and  secretive,  and  their  nests  are  usually  well  concealed 
high  in  dense  evergreens. 

A  male  picked  u])  a  small  dead  tish  on  one  occasion  and  carried 
it  off  bodily,  presumably  to  feed  his  young.  .\l)out  a  dozen  were 
feeding  with  other  birds  on  the  caterpillars  near  Mexico  Point  on 
June  29.  A  few  were  feeding  with  red-wings  in  the  marsh  at  the 
head  of  Sodus  Bay  on  July  31. 

Several  were  seen  in  Durand  Eastman  Park,  where  they  had  prob- 
ably nested  in  the  evergreens. 

An  adult  with  food  in  the  mouth  was  seen  near  Wilson  Point  on 
July  3,  1936,  and  a  group  of  adults  and  young  were  located  in  a 
grove  of  arbor  vitae  and  an  adjacent  marsh  on  July  6.  A  few  were 
seen  at  Little  Galloo  Island,  July  ii.  Approximately  one  hundred 
fifty  in  a  group,  with  some  red-w'ings,  at  Picton  Island  flew  towards 
Grindstone  Island  about  sunset. 

An  unusually  furtive  individual  was  hiding  in  an  alder  in  the 
beaver  pond  east  of  Trout  River  on  August  28,  1936. 

Grackles  form  flocks  of  thousands  in  the  fall  in  the  middle  West, 
and  make  nuisances  of  themselves  by  roosting  in  shade  trees  and 
visiting  grain  fields.  Nevertheless,  they  do  much  good  by  consum- 
ing white  grubs,  cutworms  and  other  injurious  insects. 

Cowbird.  il/6»/o//;r;f.s- (//(T  (Boddaert) .  The  cowbird  is  an  example 
in  nature,  showing  that  crime  does  pay  if  you  can  get  away  with  it. 
For  here  is  a  bird  that  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests,  leaving 
the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  entirely  up  to  the  foster  parent. 
Since  smaller  species,  such  as  warblers,  indigo  buntings,  and  many 
others,  are  usually  victimized,  the  husky,  somewhat  precocious  young 
cowbirds  have  all  the  advantage,  and  their  species  is  a  thriving  one. 

Cowbirds  are  free  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please  during  the 
breeding  season  because  they  have  no  weighty  domestic  duties  to 
perform.  Evidence  indicates  that  cowbirds  are  not  only  polyg- 
amous, but  polyandrous.  Yet  each  female  seems  to  have  a  definite 
"beat,"  through  which  she  sneaks  when  looking  for  nests.  A  muddy- 
colored  female  was  systematically  searching  for  something  on  July 
1935 — undoubtedly  nests — well  up  in  trees  near  Juniper  Pond. 
Likewise,  a  male  and  two  females  flew  into  the  edge  of  the  woods  at 
Chimney  Blufif  on  July  18,  and  began  skulking  through  the  bushes. 
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A  cowhird  Iwu  or  llirec  (la\>  old  ix-])osf(l  with  Iwo  young  warblers 
ill  tlie  nest  of  a  yellow  warbler  found  June  25,  1935,  near  Deer 
Creek,  west  of  Pulaski.  A  large  young  cowbird  was  being  fed  by  a 
much  smaller  song  sparrow  on  August  19.  Likewise,  a  full-grown 
young  was  being  tended  by  a  song  sparrow  June  20,  1936,  near  the 
mouth  of  Stony  Creek.  A  young  bird  was  found  in  a  red-eyed 
vireo's  nest  near  Henderson  Harbor,  June  30. 

Cowbirds  join  with  others  of  their  kind  in  late  summer  and  with 
starlings,  red-wings  and  grackles  form  large  flocks  that  visit  grain 
fields  and  pastures  for  feeding,  and  swamps  or  groves  for  roosting. 
Large  flocks  of  these  species  had  formed  at  Sodus  Bay  by  July  30, 
1935- 

A  flock  of  two  hundred  or  more  starlings  and  cowbirds  was  seen 
in  a  newly  plowed  field  and  adjacent  pasture  west  of  Rochester 
on  August  28,  1935.  The  majority  of  birds  of  both  species  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  post-juvenile  moult  and  were  strikingly  pied 
with  black  and  light  grayish-brown.  Another  flock  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  juveniles,  many  of  them  in  pied  plumage,  was  feeding  in 
cut  hay-fields  east  of  Cape  Vincent  on  August  i,  1936.  These  two 
observations  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  the  young 
birds  to  flock  together,  separate  from  the  flocks  of  adults  in  late 
summer. 

For  an  excellent  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  not  only 
of  our  North  American  cowbirds,  but  of  some  of  their  more  worthy 
South  American  relatives  the  reader  is  referred  to  "The  Cowbirds'' 
by  Herbert  Friedmann  ('29). 

Scarlet  Tanager.  Piranga  crythromclas  Meillot.  The  full- 
voiced  burr  of  this  black  and  scarlet  dandy  is  added  to  the  chorus 
of  bird  songs  in  the  oak  forests  of  eastern  L'nited  States  about  the 
time  "the  oak  leaves  are  as  big  as  squirrels'  ears."  The  bird  was 
not  common  at  any  locality  of  the  survey,  yet  was  found  in  all  locali- 
ties except  that  of  Malone.  It  was  commoner  in  the  Sodus  region, 
with  its  extensive  deciduous  forests,  than  elsewhere. 

An  adult  male,  still  in  summer  plumage,  was  seen  near  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay,  August  20,  1935. 

Scarlet  tanagers  were  few^  and  far  between  in  the  region  from 
Clayton  to  Malone.  Two  were  in  song  near  Perch  Lake,  July  16, 
1936.  The  only  places  they  were  found  in  the  Clayton  region  were 
in  woods  near  upper  French  Creek,  where  three  were  in  song  July 
21  ;  near  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  and  in  woods  near  Cranberry  Creek. 
The  only  place  I  saw  the  bird  northeast  of  Clayton  w^as  at  Black 
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Fig.  56.  Hooded  warbler  on  its  nest.  Fahnestock  Memorial  State  Park,  N.  Y. 
(Photograph  by  Allen  Frost.  Courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior. ) 


Fig.  57.    Indigo  bunting's  nest  containing  three  ol  its  own  eggs  and  one  of  the 
cowbird,  in  a  growth  of  saplings.    Urbana,  Illinois.    July  25,  1928. 
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Lake,  where  the  song  was  heard  August  lO,  and  a  female  was  seen 
in  brushy  woods  on  top  of  a  granite  ridge  east  of  Lonesome  Bay, 
August  1 4. 

The  female  is  appropriately  clad  in  a  suit  of  yellowish-green, 
which  renders  her  well-nigh  invisible  on  her  domestic  domain.  The 
nest  is  frequent!}-  not  over  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  some- 
times placed  right  over  mucli-used  woodland  paths. 

When  the  male  is  changing  from  his  coat  of  scarlet  to  the  yellow 
of  winter,  in  August,  he  is  a  striking  piebald  of  red  and  yellow. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  H cdymclcs  htdoi'icianus  (Linnaeus). 
The  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  apparently  common  nowhere  in  the 
northeast,  in  contrast  to  the  middle  West,  where  the  gladsome  carol 
of  this  red,  white  and  black  songster  may  be  heard  in  profusion.  A 
few  were  seen  and  heard  in  the  Sodus  region,  in  July,  1935.  Two 
were  seen  with  other  migrants  in  the  woods  near  Point  Breeze, 
September  5,  1935 ;  and  one,  probably  a  migrant,  was  heard  in 
Rochester,  September  8. 

The  characteristic  sharp,  heavy  "sick"  was  heard  from  my  room 
in  Malone  early  on  the  morning  of  August  26,  1936,  and  again  on 
the  twenty-eighth.  Another  bird,  partly  moulted  in  the  brown  and 
white  striped  winter  plumage,  was  seen  on  September  2  in  dense 
brush  about  ten  miles  east  of  Trout  River. 

The  female  is  entirely  unlike  the  male  in  plumage.  She  is  streaked 
brown  and  white,  but  her  heav}-  bill  at  once  gives  away  her  identity. 
The  grosbeak  is  adniirabl}'  equipped  to  crush  the  heavy  seeds  and 
pits  of  fruits  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  potato-grower  of  the  middle 
West  welcomes  these  birds,  for  they  are  excessively  fond  of  the 
Colorado  potato-beetle  (LcptUwtarsa  dcccmlineata). 

Indigo  Bunting.  Passcriiia  cyaiica  (Linnaeus).  The  irrepressi- 
ble song  of  the  indigo  bunting  is  heard  from  woodland  borders, 
brushy  pastures  and  thickets  from  early  in  May  until  the  meadows 
are  yellow  with  golden-rod.  The  author  of  this  abundant  jubilance 
niiglit  well  puzzle  so  eminent  an  authority  on  blue  as  Christopher 
Morley,  for  the  male  is  ultra-marine  in  the  noonday  sun  ;  delicate 
verdigris  green  in  the  sunset  glow :  and  dull  black  in  the  woods  on 
a  dark  day.  The  female  is  plain  brown  with  a  slight  bluish  cast  on 
wings  and  tail. 

The  abundance  of  the  indigo  bunting  across  northern  Xew  York 
varies  in  direct  ])roportion  to  the  amount  of  brushy  ])asturcs  and 
clearings.  .\n  exception  seems  to  be  made  along  the  east  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  where  the  bird  is  uncommon.    Buntings  were  found 
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in  old  orchards  as  well  as  in  the  usnal  brushy  locations  along  the 
sonth  shore  of  the  lake.  A  younj^'  bird  that  had  been  out  of  the 
nest  a  few  days  was  seen  July  12,  near  Juniper  Pond. 

Two  or  three  pairs  were  found  in  brushy  clearings  in  the  maple- 
hemlock  pasture  west  of  Texas,  July  13.  1935.  A  nest  containing 
four  young,  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours  old.  was  discovered 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground  in  a  maple  sapling  completely  sur- 
rounded by  blackberr\-  bushes.  It  was  typical — v.f  grasses,  lined 
with  rootlets,  with  an  exterior  of  shreds  of  bark  and  leaves.  Not 
more  than  ten  feet  away  a  veery's  nest  held  three  blue  eggs. 

Three  bunting  eggs  and  one  cowbird  egg  were  found  on  July  18 
in  a  nest  placed  in  a  bush  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  at  Chimney  Blufif. 
The  male  of  this  pair  was  in  plumage  not  infrequently  found  in 
young  males  of  this  species.  Instead  of  being  entirely  blue  like  fully 
adult  males,  the  feathers  of  the  belly  and  many  of  those  of  the  breast 
were  light  grayish-brown.  The  blue  of  the  head  and  neck  was  many 
shades  lighter  than  in  older  males.  The  eggs  a])i)eared  to  be  smaller 
than  normal.  These  facts  may  indicate  that  this  pair  of  birds  was 
engaged  in  their  first  housekeeping  venture.  The  egg  of  the  cow- 
bird  was  remo\-ed  and  found  to  contaiii  an  embryo  of  about  72 
hours'  incubation. 

A  newly  constructed  nest,  still  empty,  was  found  in  a  thick  clump 
of  poison  ivy  brush  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  southeast  of  Henderson 
Harbor  on  June  30,  1936.  It  contained  one  indigo  bunting's  egg 
and  one  cowbird's  egg,  July  8.  Two  young  buntings  not  long  since 
out  of  the  nest  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  on  this  date.  A  typical 
bunting's  nest  is  shown  in  Figure  57. 

Indigo  buntings  were  among  the  commonest  birds  on  Wells 
Island,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  brushy  clearings.  A  family 
of  at  least  four  young,  the  mother  and  a  verv  ragged-plumaged  male 
was  enjoying  the  proximit}-  of  a  water-hf)le  in  a  brush)-  pasture  near 
Crooked  Creek  on  the  hot  afternoon  of  August  8,  1936.  Another 
family  was  seen  east  of  Yellow  Lake,  August  15.  While  no  buntings 
were  seen  in  the  Malone  region,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  started  south,  they  must  breed  there,  for  ]\Iacoun  and  ^lacoun 
('o9'  P-  561)  state  they  are  common  at  Montreal. 

Although  usually  thought  of  as  seed-eaters,  buntings  consume 
quantities  of  grasshoppers  and  caterpillars  in  the  summer,  and  feed 
their  nestlings  exclusively  upon  animal  matter. 

Purple  Finch.  Carpodaciis  purpitrciis  (  Gmelin  ).  The  purple  finch 
has  a  peculiar  temperament.  While  it  frequently  comes  into  parks, 
lawns  and  gardens  to  feed  and  even  to  nest,  it  seldom  or  never 
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develops  that  confidence  in  man  that  characterizes  robins,  wrens, 
cliipping  sparrows  and  other  "door-yard"  birds.  Possibly  this  trait 
has  developed  through  necessity  in  response  to  the  welcome  the  bird 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  fruit-growers,  who  suffer  some  losses 
through  the  finch's  fondness  for  buds,  blossoms  and  fruit. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Pulaski  in  June,  1936  a  purple  finch  sang 
almost  daily  from  ornamental  evergreens  on  a  lawn.  Individuals 
were  seen  on  three  occasions  in  the  wooded  region  east  of  North 
Pond  in  June,  1935.  One  was  in  song  amongst  the  evergreens  at 
the  south  edge  of  the  big  woods  south  of  Stony  Creek  on  June  20, 
1936.  A  male  in  full  rose  plumage,  perched  on  the  very  tip  of  an 
enormous  dead  tree  that  towered  above  its  fellows,  fairly  glowed  in 
the  late  afternoon  sun  at  Stony  Point,  June  25.  These  observations 
indicate  that  the  purple  finch  breeds  rather  sparingly  about  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

I  made  no  observations  of  tlie  purple  finch  from  the  Oswego  and 
Sodus  regions.  I  heard  a  single  bird  in  hemlocks  west  of  Texas, 
July  13,  1935. 

Two  birds  were  seen  flying  over  Nine-mile  Point,  east  of  Roch- 
ester. August  3,  1935.  The  characteristic,  sharp  call-note  was  heard 
in  Durand  Eastman  Park,  which  abounds  in  plantings  of  conifers, 
August  12;  and  one  was  in  song  there  September  2. 

The  call-note  was  heard  on  Wells  Island,  July  29.  1936.  A  female 
or  immature  bird  flew  over  Mink  Island,  Chippewa  Bay,  August  7. 
A  female  and  an  immature  bird  were  watched  at  close  range  in  white 
cedars  on  a  hillside  south  of  Lonesome  Bay  August  13,  1936.  Three, 
including  at  least  one  young,  were  seen  together  east  of  Yellow  Lake, 
August  15.  A  single  bird  was  heard  north  of  Cliurubusco.  .Sep- 
tember 3. 

The  purple  finch  is  probably  a  fairly  common  summer  resident 
along  most  of  the  northern  boundary.  Its  habits  are  such  that 
detailed  studv  would  have  involved  more  time  than  would  have  been 
warranted. 

Goldfinch.  Spiiiiis  frisfis  (Linnaeus).  Goldfinches  are  of  varying 
interest  throughout  the  year.  They  become  conspicuous  in  June 
with  the  showers  of  elm  seeds  and  dandelion  "down",  upon  which 
thev  feed  in  companies,  bubbling  over  with  joyous  warbling  as  rival 
males  trv  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  futiux 
mates. 

Since  the  goldfinch  is  a  late  nester  the  period  of  song  and  display 
lasts  until  midsummer.    A  male  kept  flying  over  an  area  of  the 
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niarsli  south  of  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  on  Wells  Island  on  July  29 
and  30,  193O,  eacli  time  following  the  same  course  and  uttering  his 
"per-chic-o-ree"  (Chapman)  call-note  in  a  way  that  showed  just 
who  was  boss  of  that  particular  territory.  There  was  a  considerable 
clump  of  alder  and  other  shrubs  near  the  center  of  his  activities. 
Here,  on  July  30,  the  inevitable  nest  was  found  about  five  feet  above 
the  ground  in  an  isolated  alder.  It  was  empty — perhaps  not  quite 
finished.  The  female  flew  from  the  nest  and  two  eggs  on  August  5 
as  I  approached. 

Goldfinches  and  song  sparrows  were  almost  the  only  small  birds 
encountered  on  a  walk  through  extensive  tracts  of  small,  dense 
poplars  on  the  St.  Regis  Indian  Reservation  on  August  26,  1936. 
Goldfinches  were  common  all  along  the  northern  boundary. 

Towhee.  Pipilo  cryfliroplitlialnnis  (Linnaeus).  An  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  distribution  of  the  towhee  indicates  that  it  is 
one  of  the  species  which  invades  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  Lakes 
basin  from  the  southwest.  If  we  examine  the  evidence,  we  find 
Hicks  ('35,  p.  177)  recording  the  bird  from  all  of  the  counties  of 
Ohio,  but  particularly  numerous  on  the  Allegheny  Plateau — that  is, 
eastern  Ohio.  In  New  York,  the  evidence  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
bird  is  more  common  in  the  southwest  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Eaton  ('10,  section  "County  Schedules")  records  the  follow- 
ing data  for  the  counties  along  the  northern  boundary,  from  west 
to  east:  Erie,  fairly  common;  Niagara  (north  of  Erie),  uncommon; 
Orleans,  local ;  Monroe,  fairly  common ;  Wayne,  local ;  Cayuga, 
fairly  common  transient,  occasional  summer  resident ;  Oswego,  local ; 
Jefferson,  no  record  ;  St.  Lawrence,  occasional ;  Franklin  and  Clin- 
ton, no  records.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  those  counties  which  may 
seem  to  refute  the  assumjition,  namely,  Monroe  and  Cayuga,  extend 
farther  south  than  the  adjacent  lacustrine  counties.  The  valley  of 
the  Genesee  River  might  afff)rd  a  migration  highway  into  Monroe 
County. 

Turning  now  to  the  region  north  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  \N  e 
find  indications  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  Mcllwraith 
(Macoun  and  Macoun,  '09,  p.  553)  gave  as  evidence  that  the  towhee 
enters  Ontario  from  the  southwest  the  fact  that  it  arrives  eariier  in 
spring  at  London  and  Chatham  than  it  does  at  Hamilton.  C.  J. 
Young  (Macoun  and  Macoun,  loc.  cif.)  says  that  it  is  common  at 
Lansdowne,  Leeds  Comity,  (  )nlario,  but  north  and  east  of  there 
the  records  are  much  sparser. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  the  basis  of  the  present  survey  that  the 
Towhee  regularly  reaches  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  at 
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any  point  between  Rochester  and  Lake  Chaniplain.  Only  a  single 
individual  was  seen,  a  singing  male  on  Wells  Island,  July  29,  1936. 
An  hour's  search  failed  to  disclose  mate  or  family.  From  the  dis- 
tributional data  just  presented,  it  seems  entirely  probable  that  this 
individual  ]:ad  entered  New  ^'ork  State  from  Ontario,  where,  at 
Lansdowne,  not  ten  miles  distant,  the  l^ird  is  reported  as  common. 

Savannah  Sparrow.  Passereitlits  sandz^'ichensis  (Gmelin).  The 
Savannah  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  inconspicuous 
sparrows  of  the  open  fields  of  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  common  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
X^ew  York,  especially  in  pastures.  The  male  gives  his  weak,  but 
pleasing  trill  from  a  fence-post  or  other  elevation  within  his  territory 
during  the  nesting  season.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  fre- 
quently in  a  hoof-print  or  other  depression.  At  least  two  broods 
are  commonly  raised. 

Savannah  sparrows  were  fretpientl}-  found  in  family  groups  after 
the  breeding  season,  on  sand  or  shingle  beaches  of  Lake  Ontario. 
They  seem  to  resort  to  such  places,  possibly  for  gravel,  more  com- 
monly than  do  other  small  sparrows.  I  have  noticed  the  same 
tendency  in  individuals  of  Bryant's  Savannah  sparrow  {Passerculus 
sandzvichciisis  bryaiiti  Ridgway)  living  near  a  gravel  road  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Savannah  sparrows  were  abundant  in  hay  fields  of  blue-grass 
and  timothy  in  the  Sodus  region.  They  were  even  more  abundant 
in  the  flat  fields  and  pastures  of  Cape  \"incent.  The\-  were  also 
common  in  the  hay  fields  between  the  Massena  Power  Canal  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow.  Aiiiiiiodraiiiiis  sai'aiiiiantui  (Gmelin  ).  The 
grasshopper  sj^arrow  is  of  quite  local  distribution  along  the  northern 
boundary.  It  was  noted  in  two  regions  only,  viz.,  between  Xine- 
niile  Creek  (nine  miles  west  of  Oswego)  and  Fairbanks  Point,  and 
between  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek  and  a  point  twelve  miles  west  of 
Clayton.  In  view  of  the  affinity  of  this  species  for  flat  hay  fields 
these  are  exactly  the  regions  where  we  would  expect  to  find  it.  The 
region  near  the  lake  shore  between  Oswego  and  Stony  Creek  is 
almost  entirely  orchards,  woods,  swamps,  lakes,  or  sand  dunes. 
There  are  some  large  hay  fields  between  Pulaski  and  Lake  Ontario, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  the  grasshopper  sparrow  there. 

lairds  were  in  song  as  late  as  August  3  and  5.  1935.  near  Fair- 
banks Point  and  East  Bay,  respectively.  Five  or  six.  the  most  seen 
on  an\  one  day.  were  sitting  on  fences  along  newl}'  cut  ha\-  fields 
north  of  the  village  of  St.  Lawrence.  Jefferson  County.  July  24.  IQ3'''. 
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Henslow's  Sparrow.  I'asscrlicrluiliis  hciislozi^'i  (Audubon).  Hens- 
low's  sparrow  is  probably  tbe  least  known  of  tb.e  sparrows  that  regu- 
larly breed  in  northern  New  York.  The  reasons  for  its  being  so 
little  known  are  its  inconspicuous  song  and  habits,  and  its  compara- 
tive scarcity  and  irregularity  of  occurrence. 

The  song  of  a  single  bird  was  heard  in  1935  west  of  Pulaski  in  a 
hay  field  with  an  abundant  growth  of  daisies  and  hawk  weed 
(Hicracium ) .  However,  a  few  were  found  in  two  localities  near 
Oswego — one  was  a  small  colony  in  a  shrub-dotted  grassy  field  a 
few  rods  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  Another  small  colony  was  located 
in  hay  lands  east  of  Sodus  Bay. 

During  the  second  season,  two  pairs  were  at  home  a  few  miles 
southwest  of  Watertown,  and  a  colony  of  perhaps  twenty  pairs — 
the  largest  found — was  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek, 
Hammond  township,  St.  Lawrence  County.  This  marks  a  decided 
northward  advance  over  the  ])reviously  published  breeding  range  in 
the  State  of  New  York.    Four  specimens  were  collected. 

Vesper  Sparrow.  Pobccctcs  gramnicits  (Gmelin).  This  "ground 
sparrow"  with  white  outer  tail-feathers  is  common  and  generally 
distributed  throughout  northern  New  York.  It  is  a  lover  of  open 
fields  or  pastures  where  the  grass  is  not  too  long  or  dense.  Accord- 
ing to  Saunders  ('29.  p.  425)  it  ranges  into  the  Adirondacks.  It 
tolerates  great  latitudinal  and  altitudinal  differences. 

The  vesper  sparrow  is  one  of  our  most  persistent  songsters. 
Beginning  its  song  before  dawn,  as  do  most  birds,  it  continues 
bravel}'  through  the  heat  of  the  day  when  most  of  its  comrades  are 
quiet.  The  song  is  pleasing  at  first — a  rather  long  succession  of 
trills  and  phrases  with  a  tinkling  quality — but  endless  repetition 
makes  it  become  monotonous.  It  perches  on  a  variety  of  objects 
such  as  telephone  poles,  wires,  tops  of  trees,  rocks,  etc. 

The  nest  is  made  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground.  Judging 
from  the  exposed  situations  in  which  the  nests  are  sometimes  found, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  this  species  has  survived,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
more  successful  birds.  It  runs  considerable  distances  over  the 
ground  at  all  seasons,  and  this  habit  probably  lessens  the  chance  of 
the  nest  being  found,  while  a  l)ird  that  flies  directly  from  the  nest 
immediately  reveals  its  location. 

Chipping  Sparrow.  SpizcUa  passcrina  (Bechstein).  The  chij)- 
ping  sparrow  or  "chipjn'  bird"  scarcely  needs  an  introducti(jn  to 
anyone  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  his  avian  contempo- 
raries.   It  is  an  abundant  and  widely  distributed  species  over  a  large 
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portion  of  the  country,  coming  freely  into  dooryards  and  building 
its  nest  in  trees  or  vines  near  houses.  The  neat  little  chestnut-capped 
birds  were  common  in  Pulaski,  wliere  they  were  familiar  to  the 
towns-people,  who  were  fond  of  them. 

Chip])ing  sparrows  were  very  abundant  in  the  small  cedars  and 
arbor  vitae  that  thickly  dotted  the  pasture  s(juth  of  the  mouth  of 
Stony  Creek.  A  neat,  horsehair-lined  nest  containing  three  eggs 
was  found  about  five  and  one-half  feet  above  the  ground  in  a  cedar 
on  June  21,  1935. 

Chipping  sparrows  were  unusually  common  in  the  apple  orchards 
near  Lake  Ontario,  east  of  Pultneyville.  At  least  two  families  of 
young,  well  able  to  fly,  were  noted  here,  August  3,  1935. 

Chipping  sparrows  appeared  to  be  less  abundant  near  the  mouth 
of  Stony  Creek  in  1936  than  they  were  in  1935. 

A  full-grown  immature  bird,  with  streaked  breast,  was  seen  in  a 
garden  in  \\'atertown.  June  23,  1936. 

The  bird  is  abundant  everywhere  in  the  Stony  Point  region, 
which  is  an  ideal  evergreen  habitat  for  it.  Several  were  seen  on 
Galloo  Island,  July  11,  1936. 

I  found  a  female  sitting  on  a  nest,  in  a  grape  vine,  running  over 
a  tree  at  the  edge  of  an  old  orchard  north  of  Henderson,  on  July 
8,  1936. 

Field  Sparrows.  S/^iccIla  pusilla  (Wilson).  The  field  sparrow  was 
comparatively  uncommon  and  only  locally  encountered  north  and 
northeast  of  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  more 
familiar  west  from  this  point,  that  is,  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake.  Onl\-  one  individual  was  seen  between  ^Mexico  Point  and 
Stony  I'oint — a  stray  male  that  was  singing  in  a  tree-dotted  pas- 
ture near  Mexico  Point,  June  29,  1935. 

The  field  sparrow  is  tolerably  common  in  open  spots  west  of 
Texas,  near  Nine-mile  Creek  west  of  Oswego,  and  near  Juniper 
Pond.  It  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  common  in  the  Sodus  and 
Rochester  regions. 

There  is  a  center  of  local  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson 
Harbor,  where  scrubby  cedars  and  bush  poison  ivy  claim  the  rocky 
pastures.  Two  were  heard  on  ^^'ells  Island,  and  one  near  Cran- 
berry Creek. 

One  was  closely  scrutinized  at  the  edge  of  a  thick  bush  north 
of  Chateaugay.  .September  5.  T()36.  Xd  others  were  seen  in  the 
Ogdensburg  or  Malone  regions.  Saunders  (  "ji).  ]>.  420)  records  the 
field  sparrow  as  rare  in  the  northern  Adirondacks. 
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White-throated  Sparrow.  Zi>iu>trich'ui  alhicollis  ((Imc-liii).  The 
l)eliuvi()r  of  the  few  wliite-lliroated  sparrows  seen  in  tlie  region 
north  of  Malone  on  and  after  Septenil)er  i,  1936,  gave  every  indi- 
cation that  this  gronnd-loving  woodland  bird  bred  there,  probably 
commonly.  It  is  reported  as  a  common  summer  resident  at  Mont- 
real (Macoun  and  Macoun,  '09,  p.  517). 

The  white-throated  sparrow  is  an  abundant  breeder  throughout 
the  north  woods,  where  it  frequently  seeks  the  shelter  of  dense  low- 
hung  evergreens  under  which  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  its  nest.  This 
is  one  of  our  most  abundant  birds  during  the  migrations.  The 
males  are  full  of  their  pleasing  pipings  in  the  spring  and  add  much 
to  the  joy  of  bird  study.  The  birds  are  no  less  interesting  in  the 
fall,  in  somewhat  duller  plumage,  as  they  "clink"  from  every  hedge- 
row and  scratch  the  fallen  leaves  like  miniature  chickens. 

Lincoln's  Sparrow.  Mclospica  liiicolni  (Audubon).  This  sparrow 
seems  to  be  uncommon  in  New  York  State.  Saunders  ('29,  p.  416) 
records  it  as  rather  rare  and  local  in  the  northern  Adirondacks. 

The  only  individual  seen  during  the  present  study  was  observed 
under  very  favoraljle  conditions  north  of  Chateaugay,  September  5, 
1936.  The  bird  perched  motionless  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
distance  of  about  thirteen  feet  from  me.  Song  sparrows  in  all 
plumages  were  common  in  the  vicinity  and  afTorded  easy  means  of 
comparison.    The  bird  may  well  have  been  an  early  migrant. 

Swamp  Sparrow.  Ahios/^ica  gcorgiana  (Latham).  The  swamp 
sparrow  ranks  high  among  the  comparatively  few  birds  that  are 
appropriately  named.  Swamps  of  cat-tail,  sedge,  buttonbush  or  alder 
seem  equally  attractive  to  it.  Probably  the  densest  populations  are 
found  in  the  extensive  cat-tail  marshes,  whence  their  spirited  chip- 
pings  come  rocketing  with  startling  loudness. 

The  bird  was  common  in  suitable  habitat  throughout  the  territory 
of  the  survey.  Particular  strongholds  were  the  drier  part  of  the 
marsh  at  the  south  end  of  North  Pond,  the  Selkirk  alder  swamp 
(where  the  birds  assumed  the  role  of  near-forest  species),  the 
marshes  of  East,  Sodus  and  Braddock  bays,  and  the  sedge  swamps 
of  the  St.  Regis  Indian  Reservation.  One  was  seen  in  a  swamp 
of  coarse  grass  half  way  up  the  west  end  of  EUenburg  Mountain. 
Saunders  ('29,  p.  416)  states  that  the  bird  is  locally  common  in 
the  northern  Adirondacks. 

A  nest  containing  two  young  was  found  at  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay 
on  July  30,  1935.  It  was  rather  loosely  made  of  coarse  grasses, 
and  the  bottom  was  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
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adults  were  Ijringing  cut-worms  as  food.  A  large  black  snake 
{Coluber  constrictor)  seen  near  tlie  nest  at  8:30  A.  M.  had  not 
molested  the  young  at  1 1 :30. 

Song  Sparrow.  Mclospiza  iiiclodia  (Wilson;.  This  chipmunk 
among  birds  may  be  depended  upon  to  waste  the  time  of  ornitholo- 
gists in  every  type  of  habitat.  As  common  as  hats,  these  birds  sit 
on  a  bush,  post  or  wire  and  sing  their  familiar  song  until  they  get 
your  complete  confidence.  Again  they  skulk  among  the  bushes,  as 
silent  as  the  grave  and  lead  you  on  thinking  you  have  found  a 
Lincoln's  sparrow,  or  some  other  novelt}'.  Usually  they  nest  as 
they  should,  at  a  low  elevation  in  a  bush  or  evergreen  tree.  But 
at  times  they  will  go  out  amongst  the  pioneers  of  vegetation  on 
the  sandy  beach  and  there  nest  on  the  ground  with  terns  and  other 
sea-birds,  a  mile  away  from  the  nearest  respectable  land-birds. 
Such  a  song  sparrow's  nest  was  found  on  the  beach  at  North  Pond 

in  1935- 

Song  sparrows  become  very  secretive  in  the  late  summer,  when 
moulting,  and  it  is  something  of  a  feat  to  satisfactorily  observe  one 
in  the  dense  tangles  to  which  they  retreat  at  this  season.  The 
juveniles  with  various  shades  of  huff,  and  their  nondescript  songs, 
entirely  unlike  that  of  the  adult,  complete  the  confusion  in  the  fall. 
Only  when  you  hear  the  unmistakable  '"chimp"  just  as  the  brown 
tail-feathers  flirt  for  the  last  time  before  disappearing  in  the  thicket 
are  you  completely  sure  of  what  }'ou  have  seen. 

SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  IRREGULAR  OR  HYPOTHETICAL 

OCCURRENCE 

Species  recorded  by  observers  other  than  the  author  and  a  few 
species  in  which  identification  is  not  quite  satisfactory  are  briefly 
annotated  herewith.  A  few  records  of  accidental  occurrence  before 
1900  are  purposely  omitted,  and  doubtless  others  have  been  over- 
looked. No  attempt  is  made  to  include  a  complete  list  of  spring  and 
fall  migrants. 

Turkey  Vulture.  Cathartcs  aura  (Linnaeus).  The  species  was 
not  observed  by  nic,  but  Posson  ('99,  p.  195)  records  a  young  male 
taken  in  the  town  of  Kendall,  Orleans  County,  May  23,  1884. 

King  Rail.  Ralliis  clcgans  Audubon.  "In  New  York  it  is  appar- 
ently an  uncommon  summer  resident  and  is  most  abundant  in  the 
great  marshes  of  central  and  western  New  York"  (Eaton.  '10.  p. 
271).  Most  of  the  records  are  for  August,  September  and  October. 
The  king  rail  should  occur  at  Braddock  Bay. 
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Coot.  I'lilica  aiiwricana  (liiielin.  Srcii  at  Sixlus  I'av,  lune  5, 
1934  (Beyer,  MS). 

Golden  Plover.  I'liiz'ialis  douiiiiica  (Aliiller).  It  is  probable  tbat 
the  golden  plover  is  a  more  or  less  regular  early  fall  migrant  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  small  flock  was  seen  September  14. 
1934,  at  Soclus  Bay  (Beyer,  MS).  Beaupre  ('17,  pp.  29-31)  saw 
eighty  or  more  on  Amherst  and  Wolfe  islands  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Lake  Ontario,  Augu.st  28,  1916,  and  mentions  several 
earlier  records.  Eaton  ('10.  pp.  347-348)  gives  the  fall  migration  in 
interior  Xew  York  as  extending  from  August  20  to  October  28 
(extreme  dates). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper.  Pisobia  jiiscicollis  (Vieillot).  Eaton 
('10,  p.  311)  says  of  the  white-rumped  sandpiper,  "...  a  regular 
migrant  in  western  Xew  York  .  .  .  several  from  Lake  Ontario 
between  September  10  and  October  16  .  .  ." 

Baird's  Sandpiper.  Pisuhia  bairdi  (Coues).  To  be  looked  for  in 
fall  migration.  Recorded  from  Orleans  County,  August  20  to  Sep- 
tember 8,  1898,  by  Posson  (Eaton,  '10,  pp.  312-313).  One  was 
seen  at  A\'aneta  Lake,  between  Schuyler  and  Steuben  counties, 
August  II,  1934  (Clausen,  '35)  indicating  that  the  species  still 
occurs  in  migration  in  western  New  York. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper.  Tryngitcs  sitbnificullis  (X'ieillot) . 
Eaton  ('10,  pp.  334-335)  cites  several  old  records  for  Orleans 
County,  April  20,  August  31,  and  at  Brockport  in  September. 

Jaeger.  Stcrcorarius  sp.  A  single  jaeger  was  observed  at  North 
Pond  by  Pirnie  ('21)  August  8,  1920,  and  considered  by  him  to  be 
Stcrcorarius  parasiticus  (Linnaeus).  This  species  is  recorded  by 
Eaton  ('10,  p.  iiy)  from  Lake  Ontario  (Monroe  County)  November 
10,  1897. 

Black  Skimmer.  Ryncliups  nigra  Linnaeus.  A  pair  of  these 
accidental  visitants  was  shot  at  Braddock  Bay,  September  15,  1924 
(Parker,  '25).    The  female  was  presented  to  the  Rochester  museum. 

Barn  Owl.  Tyto  alba  (Scopoli).  Recorded  as  having  bred  in 
A\'ayne  County  (Eaton,  '14,  p.  in). 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker.  Ccnturus  caroliiius  (Linnaeus).  This 
Austral  species  was  recorded  from  the  Sodus  Bay  region  in  1934 
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( I'cycr,  MS).    I'.atini  ('n>,  Lists")  ri-porls  it  as  an  occasional 

resident  in  Alonroc  (Oiinlv. 

Worm-eating  Warbler.  Hcliuitlicros  vcrmivorus  (Gmelinj. 
Reported  by  Beyer  (MS)  froni  Sodus  Bay  in  1934.  Eaton  ('10, 
"Local  Lists")  puts  the  bird  in  the  category  of  an  accidental  visitor 
in  Monroe  County,  and  records  ('14.  p.  383)  a  few  other  places  of 
occurrence  in  western  New  York.  In  tiie  State  the  species  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  Hudson  \'alley. 

Cape  May  Warbler.  Dciidniica  ti(/riiia  (Gmelin).  Observed  Sep- 
tember 14,  1934,  by  L>eyer  (MSj  at  Sodus  Bay,  doubtless  in 
migration. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat.  Icterin  virois  (Linnaeus).  Eaton  ('14, 
p.  455)  mentions  a  few  breeding  records  for  Orleans  and  Monroe 
counties,  near  Kendall  and  Rochester,  respectively. 

Orchard  Oriole.  Icterus  spuriiis  (Linnaeus).  A  breeding  record 
for  Holley,  nine  miles  south  of  Kendall,  Orleans  County,  1876 
(Posson)  ;  one  for  Brockport ;  and  one  for  "Orleans  County,"  June, 
1904  (Eaton,  '14,  p.  237). 

Nelson's  Sparrow.  .  liiiim)spi::a  caudacuta  (Gmelin).  A  sparrow 
which  closely  hts  the  description  of  Nelson's  sparrow  was  studied 
at  close  range  for  many  minutes  in  dense  grass  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  cat-tail  marsh  at  the  south  end  of  North  Pond,  June  13,  1935. 
Careful  search  failed  to  reveal  the  bird  the  following  day.  Due  to 
the  author's  unfamiliarity  with  this  species,  and  the  rarity  of  the 
bird  it  is  safest  to  put  the  record  in  the  hypothetical  list.  Ridgway 
('01,  I,  pp.  222-222))  cites  several  records  for  the  bird  in  the  eastern 
United  States  in  spring.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
the  fall.  There  is  a  Toronto  record  for  June  10,  1895  (Eaton,  '14. 
p.  298). 
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